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ETTER    OF  RAJNSAYITTAL. 


The   Wyoming  Historical  Society,  ) 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  March  15,  1897.       \ 
Hon.    William  A.  Richards, 

Governor  of  Wyoming  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
first  volume  of  Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  containing 
contributions  from  various  sources  on  the  Early  Settlement  of 
Wyoming,  Its  Social  and  Commercial  Progress,  Mines,  Agri- 
culture, Stock  Growing,  Personal  Reminiscences,  Memorials  of 
Pioneers,  Public  Men,  Pre-historic  Remains,  Indians  and  other 
subjects  of  historic  value.  Among  the  most  valuable  dona- 
tions made  to  the  Society  have  been  the  bound  files  of  Cheyenne 
daily  newspapers,  covering  a  period. of  thirty  years;  also,  numer- 
ous books,  pamphlets,  portraits,  photographs,  engravings,  min- 
erals and  other  treasures  illustrative  of  the  past  history  of  Wyo- 
ming. A  list  of  these  donations,  with  the  transactions  of  the 
Society,  will  be  found  hereto  appended. 

The  historical  information  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Society  will  be  found  necessarily  limited;  but  indicates  the 
general  scope  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  Society  under 
the  law.  A  judicious  selection  and  editing  of  original  articles 
upon  the  early  events  of  Wyoming  was  deemed  of  more  his- 
torical value  than  any  connected  narrative  written  at  this  time. 
We  trust,  however,  that  with  the  co-operation  of  local  societies, 
composed  of  settlers  and  others  interested  in  the  subject,  mate- 
rial will  be  forthcoming  that  will  furnish  an  adequate  basis  at 
some  future  time  for  a  complete  history  of  Wyoming.  If  the 
AYyoming  Historical  Society  contributes  its  full  measure  to 
this  important  task,  its  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  C.  MORRIS, 

Secretary. 
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:al  STociety 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  WYOMING  Historical  Society,  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1895,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  historical  collections  relating  to  the 
State,  is  now  located  in  the  library  at  the  State  House, 
and  is  a  safe  depository  for  valuable  books,  files  of  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  manuscripts,  maps,  charts,  portraits, 
mineral  specimens  and  articles  of  value  illustrative  of  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  oar  State  Heretofore  Wyoming  has  been 
a  free  foraging  ground  for  collectors  of  fossils  and  pre-historic 
treasures  for  other  states  and  countries.  Neither  the  State  nor 
any  of  our  institutions  possesses  a  collection  of  these  treasures 
worthy  of  the  name. 

What  our  Society  especially  desires  are  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  American  History,  Biography  and  Genealogy,  partic- 
ularly those  relating  to  the  West;  works  on  Indian  Tribes,  and 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology;  Reports  of  Societies 
and  Institutions  of  every  kind;  Statistical  and  Scientific  Publi- 
cations of  States  or  Societies;  Books  or  Pamphlets  relating  to 
the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the  Wars  with  the  Indians;  privately 
printed  works,  Newspapers,  Maps  and  Charts,  Engravings, 
Photographs,  Autographs,  Coins,  Antiquities,  and  Encyclo- 
pedias, Dictionaries  and  Biographical  works.  Entire  sets  of 
works  are  specially  solicited,  or  collections  of  books  on  any 
subject,  but  single  volumes  and  copies  of  pamphlets  will  be 
gratefully  received.  The  library  of  the  Society,  it  is  hoped,  will 
grow  into  a  library  of  reference  on  all  subjects,  hence  books, 
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pamphlets  and  other  publications  on  all  subjects  are  solicited. 
Especially  do  we  desire  everything  relating  to  Wyoming. 

i.  Every  book  or  pamphlet  on  any  subject  relating  to 
Wyoming,  or  any  part  of  it;  also  every  book  or  pamphlet  writ- 
ten by  a  Wyoming  citizen,  whether  published  in  Wyoming  or 
elsewhere;  materials  for  Wyoming  History;  Old  Lettens, 
Journals  and  Manuscript  Narratives  of  the  Pioneers  of  Wyo- 
ming; Original  Papers  on  the  Early  History  and  Settlement 
of  the  Territory;  Adventures  and  Conflicts  during  the  early 
settlement,  the  Indian  troubles,  or  the  late  Rebellion;  Biogra- 
phies of  the  pioneers,  prominent  citizens  and  public  men  of 
every  County,  either  living  or  deceased,  together  with  their 
portraits  and  autographs;  a  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  every 
township,  village  and  neighborhood  in  the  State,  with  the  names 
of  the  first  settlers.  We  solicit  articles  on  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Wyoming  History,  including  fossils,  geological 
specimens,  ores  and  minerals. 

2.  City  Ordinances,  Proceedings  of  Mayor  and  Council; 
Reports  of  Committees  of  Council;  Pamphlets  or  Papers  of 
any  kind  printed  by  authority  of  the  city;  Reports  of  Boards 
of  Trade;  Maps  of  cities  and  Plats  of  townsites,  or  additions 
thereto. 

3.  Pamphlets  of  all  kinds;  Annual  Reports  of  Societies; 
Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  in  the  State;  Minutes  of 
Church  Conventions,  Synods  or  other  Eclesiastical  bodies,  of 
Wyoming;  Political  addresses,  Railroad  Reports;  all  such, 
whether  published  in  pamphlet  form  or  newspapers. 

4.  Catalogues  and  Reports  of  Colleges  and  other  Institu 
tions  of  Learning;  Annual  or  other  Reports  of  School  Boards, 
School  Superintendents  and  School  Committees;  Educational 
Pamphlets,  Programmes  and  papers  of  every  kind,  no  matter 
how  small  or  apparently  unimportant. 

5.  Copies  of  the  earlier  Laws,  Journals  and  Reports  of 
our  Territorial  and  State  Legislatures;  earlier  Governors'  Mes- 
sages and  Reports  of  State  Officers;  Reports  of  State  Charitn 
able  and  other  Institutions. 

6.  Files  of  Wyoming  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  espe- 
cially complete  volumes  of  past  years,  or  single  numbers,  even. 
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Publishers  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  their  publica- 
tions regularly,  all  of  which  will  be  carefully  preserved  and 
bound. 

7.  Maps  of  the  State,  or  of  Counties  or  Townships,  of 
any  date;  Views,  Engravings  of  buildings  or  historic  places; 
Drawings  or  Photographs  of  Scenery;  Paintings,  Portraits, 
etc.,  connected  with  Wyoming  History. 

8.  Curiosities  of  all  kinds,  Coins,  Medals,  Paintings,  Por- 
traits, Engravings,  Statuary,  War  Relics,  Autograph  Letters 
of  Distinguished   Persons,   etc. 

9.  Facts  illustrative  of  our  Indian  Tribes;  their  History, 
Characteristics,  Religion,  etc.;  Sketches  of  Prominent  Chiefs, 
Orators  and  Warriors,  together  with  contributions  of  Indian 
Weapons,  Costumes,  Ornaments,  Curiosities  and  Implements; 
also  Stone  Axes,  Spears,  Arrow  Heads,  Pottery,  or  other 
articles  and  relics. 

In  brief,  everything  that,  by  the  most  liberal  construction, 
can  illustrate  the  History  of  Wyoming,  its  early  settlement,  its 
progress  or  present  condition.  All  will  be  of  interest  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Contributions  will  be  credited  to  the 
donors  in  the  published  reports  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  State  House  as  the  property  of  the  State, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  for  all  time. 

Where  owners  of  rare  documents  or  valuable  relics  do  not 
wish  to  dispose  of  them,  they  may  be  willing  to  deposit  them  in 
our  fire  proof  rooms,  where  they  will  be  secure  from  loss  or 
destruction  and  carefully  preserved,  with  the  name  of  the  owner 
attached,  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  will  take  a 
State  pride  in  helping  to  build  up  a  great  Historical  Depart- 
ment at  the  Capital,  by  loaning  or  contributing  such  treasures 
as  may  come  into  their  possession  illustrative  of  the  past  history, 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  natural  resources  of  our 
State  and  its  people. 

Address  all  letters  or  contributions  to  the  Wyoming  Histo- 
rical Society,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

ROBERT  C.  MORRIS, 

Secretary. 


E^ATA 


Page  1 88 — Custer's  Last  Battle  was  on  June  25,  1876,  instead 
of  1866. 

Page  220 — For  "Northwest  corner  Ferguson  and  Sixteenth 
streets,  Cheyenne,  in  1868,"  read:  Northeast  corner  of 
Ferguson  and  Seventeenth  streets,  Cheyenne,  in   1868. 

Page  124 — Cheyenne  Library  Association  was  organized  in 
1872,  and  not  in  1873. 


KETCH  OF    WYOMING 


Early  History—  Explorations  —  Physical  Features— Development  — 
Live  Stock  Industry— Mineral  Wealth— Coal- -Iron— Petroleum 
—  Soda— Precious  Metals  — Timber-  Rainfall  and  Climate- 
Agriculture  and  Irrigation  —  Reservoirs  —  Railroads  — Wealth 
and  Population. 
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J  HE  TOTAL  area  of  the  United  Slates  is  3,603,884 
square  miles,  an  area  four  times  as  great  that  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  At  that  time  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  extended  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west 
a^  the  Mississippi  River,  containing  an  area  of  827,844 
square  miles.  The  Louisiana  territory,  which  included  almost 
the  entire  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Lad  been  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1762,  but  in  1800 
was  ceded  back  to  France.  In  1803  President  Jefferson  sent 
t\v :.)  commissioners  to  France,  with  instructions  to  purchase,  if 
possible,  a  part  of  Louisiana,  including  Xew  Orleans  and  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi.  Fortunately  Xapoleon  had  fears  that 
England  would  seize  the  territory,  and  was  disposed  to  sell  all 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000. 
By  this  purchase  the  Lmited  States  acquired  1,171,931  square 
miles,  more  than  doubling  her  possessions,  and  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  L  nited  States  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  earth. 

French  Louisiana  included  in  whole  or  in  part  the  present 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the  Indian  Territory.     The  treaty  of 
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peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  signed  February 
2,  1848,  relinquished  on  the  part  of  Mexico  her  claims  to  all 
territory  covered  by  the  original  State  of  Texas,  and  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  of  what  is  now  known  as  California, 
Nevada  and  Utah;  that  part  of  Wyoming  south  of  the  forty- 
second  parallel  and  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  meridian; 
that  part  of  Colorado  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  that  part 
of  Arizona  north  of  the  Gila  River,  and  that  part  of  New  Mexico 
north  of  the  Gila  River  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  comprising 
a  total  area  of  nearly  one  million  square  miles.  This  vast 
territory  acquired  from  both  France  and  Mexico,  prior  to  its 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  was  scarcely  known  except 
to  a  few  daring  explorers  and  missionaries,  who  had  penetrated 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  established  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  trading  stations  and  missions.  Sixty  years  ago  it 
was  outlined  on  the  maps  as  a  part  of  the  "Great  American 
Desert,"  a  country  chiefly  known  to  be  inhabited  with  roving 
tribes  of  wild  Indians  and  countless  herds  of  buffalo. 

There  are  but  few  traditions  prior  to  1803  preserved  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  We  are  told  that  Alva  Nunez  de  Vaca,  one 
of  the  followers  of  Pamphilo  de  Narveaz,  in  his  disastrous  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  Florida,  in  1538,  being  left  by  his  com- 
mander, with  four  companions,  on  the  desolate  shore,  resolved 
to  penetrate  the  great  unknown  wilderness  to  the  westward, 
and  join  their  countrymen  in  Mexico.  Without  compass  or 
provisions  they  struck  across  the  continent,  discovered  and 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  two  years  before  De  Soto  stood  upon 
its  banks,  and  found  a  burial  place  beneath  its  turbid  waters. 
They  traversed  the  great  plains  of  the  West,  entered  New  Mex- 
ico, visited  the  pueblo  towns,  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Moquis,  and  after  many  hardships  and  privations  joined 
their  countrymen  at  Culiacan,  in  Sinaloa.  They  gave  glowing 
accounts  of  the  country  through  which  they  had  passed,  and 
their  description  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  the  Moquis 
towns,  excited  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  cupidity  among  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  and  fired  the  zealous  ardor  of  the  mission- 
aries. These  fabulous  stories  induced  other  explorations,  but 
in  most  instances  the  explorers  were  either  killed  or  returned 
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sadly  disappointed,  and  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before 
any  missions  were  established. 

Following  the  Spanish  adventurers  and  Jesuit  missionaries, 
came  the  representatives  of  the  great  fur  companies  and  the 
officers  of  the  American  army.  These  later  explorations,  which 
began  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  date  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  the  country.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1842,  that  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont  entered  upon  an  extended 
plan  of  geographical  survey,  comprehending  in  its  design  the 
whole  of  our  Western  Territories  lying  between  the  Missouri 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  knowledge  which  Fremont  had 
already  acquired  was  sufficient  to  reveal  to  him,  says  Bigelow 
in  his  Life  of  Fremont,  the  utter  ignorance  upon  the  whole 
subject  which  prevailed  generally  among  his  countrymen.  He 
discovered  that  pretty  much  all  that  was  known  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  was  made  up  of  travelers'  tales,  which  never 
had  any  existence  except  in  the  imagination  of  these  frontier 
raconteurs  and  their  too  credulous  listeners.  As  late  as  1846, 
one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  a  general  map  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year,  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washing- 
ton, regarded  and  quoted  as  an  authority  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, even  by  the  President  himself,  with  entire  confidence, 
represented  the  Great  Salt  Lake  as  discharging  itself  by  three 
great  rivers  into  the  Pacific  Ocean — from  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  its  western  side,  through  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco;  and  from 
its  western  extremity  into  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

In  his  various  explorations  Fremont  had  already  not  only 
disabused  his  mind  of  many  such  absurdities  as  this  upon  which 
public  curiosity  had  been  fed,  but  he  had  also  become  strongly 
impressed  both  with  the  feasibility  and  the  necessity  of  an  over- 
land communication  of  some  kind  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  In  1848  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and  the 
next  year  thousands  of  people  from  the  Eastern  States  sailed 
around  Capt  IJorn  or  crossed  the  plains  and  mountains  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  what  proved  to  be  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the 
world.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1869,  witnessed  the  completion 
of  the   Union   Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railways,  and  3,000 
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miles  of  railroad  connected  the  two  oceans  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  The  building  of  a  great  trans-continental' 
railway  across  the  continent  rendered  possible  the  formation 
of  several  great  States  and  Territories,  and  completely  changed 
the  conditions  of  life  in  a  vast  region  of  country.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  telegraph  and  railroad  communication  intel- 
ligence had  to  be  carried  by  stage  coaches  and  post-boys  on 
horseback,  and  weeks  would  elapse  before  any  important  event 
could  reach  the  remote  places  of  the  country;  but  the  railroads 
have  made  distant  places  seem  near  together,  and  distributed 
the  comforts  of  civilization  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  land, 
while  the  telegraph  transmits  important  news  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  in  a  few  hours. 

Wyoming  Territory,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  his- 
toric Wyoming  Valley,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  Maughwauwame,  Large 
Plains,  was  formed  by  act  of  Congress,  July  25,  1868,  out  of 
parts  of  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  boun- 
daries as  defined  in  the  act  are  as  follows:  Commencing  at  the 
intersection  of  the  twenty-seventh  meridian  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington  with  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  running  thence  west  to  the  thirty-fourth  meridian  of  west 
longitude;  thence  south  to  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude; thence  east  to  the  twenty-seventh  meridian  of  west  long- 
itude, and  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning.  This  gave 
to  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming  generous  proportions,  365 
miles  in  length  by  276  miles  in  width,  adjoining  Colorado  and 
Utah  on  their  northern  borders,  Montana  on  its  southern  bor- 
der, Dakota  and  Nebraska  on  their  western  borders,  and  Idaho 
and  Utah  on  their  eastern  boiders.  It  has  an  area  of  97,883 
square  miles,  a  surface  equal  to  the  two  great  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  or  greater  than  all  of  the  New  England 
States  combined. 

Part  of  Wyoming,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  given 
in  King's  Handbook  of  America,  was  included  in  the  Oregon 
country,  and  belonged  to  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Idaho.  The  lower  Green  River  country,  about  Fort  Bridger, 
pertained  to  Mexico,  and  became  American  soil  after  the  treaty 
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of  1848.  Most  of  Wyoming  was  included  in  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  purchased  from  the  French  in  1803,  and  belonged 
to  the  District  of  Louisiana  after  1804,  the  Territory  of  Louis- 
iana after  1805,  the  Territory  of  Missouri  after  18 12,  the  Indian 
Country  after  1834,  Nebraska  after  1854,  Dakota  after  1861, 
Idaho  after  1863,  and  Dakota  again  after  1864.  The  Territory 
of  Wyoming  was  formed  from  parts  of  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Utah, 
in  1868;  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  1890. 

Explorations. 

The  first  white  visitors  were  the  Canadian  explorers  under 
Sieur  de  la  Yerendrye,  who,  in  1743-4,  ascended  the  gorges  of 
Wind  River.  A  pair  of  Illinois  trappers,  and  Colter,  one  of 
Lewis  &  Clark's  men,  spent  parts  of  1804-7  m  tne  Yellowstone 
Park  region,  followed  by  the  heroic  hunters  of  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  who  were  obliged  to  fight  the  Indians  through- 
out all  these  lonely  glens.  The  first  American  to  explore  Cen- 
tral Wyoming  was  the  gallant  Yirginian,  Gen.  William  H. 
Ashley,  who  in  1824,  led  300  men  through  the  Sweetwater 
country  and  the  South  Pass.  Eight  years  later  Capt.  Bonne- 
ville, U.  S.  A.,  and  no  trappers  traversed  the  South  Pass  and 
erected  a  .fortified  camp  on  Green  River.  Fort  Laramie  was 
built  in  1834,  by  Sublette,  and  rebuilt  two  years  later  by  the 
American  Fur  Company,  who  sold  it  to  the  government  in 
1849  f°r  a  military  station.  In  1842  the  famous  trapper,  James 
Bridger,  erected  the  log  house  of  Fort  Bridger,  near  Green 
River;  but  in  1853  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mormons, 
who  were  unwilling  to  suffer  a  Gentile  stronghold  so  near  their 
domain.  The  first  migration  to  the  Pacific  passed  across  Wyo- 
ming in  1834;  and  thereafter  increasing  companies  of  immi- 
grants traversed  the  region,  their  heavy  Pennsylvania  wagons 
rolling  through  the  South  Pass,  and  on  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Strange  groups  followed  these  perilous  trails.  Father  De  Smet 
and  his  Jesuit  brethren;  the  New  England  missionaries  bound 
for  Oregon;  Fremont  and  his  men,  the  first  troops  to  enter 
Wyoming;  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  riding  to  the 
Columbia  valley;  division  after  division  of  Mormon  enthu- 
siasts, on  their  way  to  Deseret.     Gen.  Johnston's  army  to  Utah 
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in  1857;  the  California  and  Nevada  Union  volunteers,  guard- 
ing the  mails  and  emigrant  trains  back  and  forth  from  1862  to 
1866;  and  thousands  of  Argonauts,  gold  hunters  and  other 
brave  adventurers,  facing  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  and  its 
savage  clans.  The  first  agricultural  settlers  were  several  score 
of  Mormons  sent  by  their  church  to  occupy  the  Green  Reiver 
valley  in  1853. 

The  Indians  waged  almost  continuous  warfare  against  the 
immigrants  and  killed  them  by  hundreds,  and  even  attacked 
the  forts,  and  burned  Julesburg.  The  Phil  Kearney  massacre 
occurred  in  1866,  when  Red  Cloud  marshalled  his  Indian  war- 
riors to  prevent  the  Government  from  building  a  road  from  the 
Platte  to  the  Yellowstone.  Col.  Fetterman  made  a  sortie  from 
the  beleaguered  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  and  his  entire  command 
was  annihilated  by  the  savages.  The  in  soldiers  slain  on  that 
dread  day  have  been  buried  at  the  National  Cemetery  on 
Custer  battlefield.  As  late  as  1875  the  greater  part  of  the  domain 
belonged  to  the  Indians,  who  waged  an  intermittant  war  against 
the  whites. 

A  more  extended  account  of  the  various  expeditions  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  given  in  the  History  of  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming,  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Governor  Warren,  in  1889,  writing  of  the  early  history  of 
Wyoming,  says  previous  to  1840  very  little  was  known  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try remained  undiscovered  and  no  one  had  been  successful  in 
reclaiming  by  cultivation  the  land  from  its  dessert  character. 
Even  as  late  as  1843,  Washington  Irving,  in  the  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  describing  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
now  occupied  in  part  by  Wyoming,  makes  the  following  pre- 
diction of  the  future  of  the  country  and  its  people: 

"Some  new  system  of  things,  or  rather  some  new  modifica- 
tion, will  succeed  among  the  roving  people  of  this  vast  wilder- 
ness; but  just  as  opposite,  perhaps,  to  the  inhabitants  of  civili- 
zation. The  great  Chippewyan  chain  of  mountains  and  the 
sandy  and  volcanic  plains  which  extend  on  either  side  are  rep- 
resented as  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  pasturage  which  pre- 
vails there  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  withers  under 
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the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  leaves  nothing  but  dreary 
waste.  An  immense  belt  of  rocky  mountains  and  volcanic  plains 
several  hundred  miles  in  width,  must  forever  remain  an  irre- 
claimable wilderness,  intervening  between  the  abodes  of  civili- 
zation, and  affording  a  last  refuge  to  the  Indian.  Here  roving 
tribes  of  hunters  living  in  tents  or  lodges,  and  following  the 
migrations  of  the  game,  may  lead  a  life  of  savage  independence, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  white  man. 
The  amalgamation  of  various  tribes  and  of  white  men  of  every 
nation  will  in  time  produce  hybrid  races  like  the  mountain  Tar- 
tars of  Caucasus.  Possessed  as  they  are  of  immense  droves  of 
horses,  should  they  continue  their  present  predatory  and  warlike 
habits,  they  may  in  time  become  a  scourge  to  the  civilized  fron- 
tiers on  either  side  of  the  mountains,  as  they  are  at  present  a 
terror  to  the  traveler  and  trader." 

It  is  not  strange  that  Irving  with  a  matchless  power  of 
description,  should  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  opinion  of  the 
utter  barrenness  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  far  West,  even  to  this 
day.  He  little  dreamed  what  railroads,  the  discovery  of  vast 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  application  of  modern  machinery  would 
do  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  West.  No  more  can 
we,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  comprehend  the  great 
destiny  that  awaits  the  development  of  Wyoming  within  the 
next  fifty  years. 

Physical  features. 

The  physical  features  of  Wyoming  may  be  described  as 
mountainous,  with  valleys,  bold  bluffs,  foot  hills,  and  broad, 
"rolling  plains.  The  mountains  have  a  general  direction  from 
the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  and  often  present  the  appear- 
ance of  broken  and  detached  spurs.  Narrow  valleys  and  wide, 
open  plains  lie  between  mountains  capped  with  everlasting  snow 
and  seamed  with  deep  canons  and  gorges.  The  chief  ranges 
are  the  Yellowstone  and  Wind  River  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  northwest,  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  near  the 
center  and  north,  and  the  Laramie  and  Medicine  Bow  or  Black 
Hills  ranges  in  the  east.  Numerous  rivers,  including  the  Mis- 
souri,  Columbia   and   Colorado,    have   their   headwaters   within 
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the  State  of  Wyoming.  Among  the  largest  rivers  are  the 
North  Platte,  which  flows  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles  through  central  and  southeastern  Wyoming,  the  Green 
River  in  the  southwest,  the  Snake  and  Yellowstone  in  the  north- 
west, and  the  Big  Horn  and  Powder  Rivers  in  the  northeast. 
Wyoming  abounds  in  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  great  nat- 
ural parks  encircled  by  lofty  and  majestic  mountains,  whose 
forests  and  meadows  teem  with  game  and  its  waters  with  fish. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  set  apart  by  act  of  Con- 
gress as  a  public  pleasure  ground,  has  an  area  of  3,575  square 
miles,  with  an  altitude  from  six  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  This  park  lies  mainly  in  Wyoming,  but  includes 
a  small  part  of  Montana.  The  wonderful  geysers  and  thermal 
springs  of  this  region  outnumber  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  together.  The  former  are  estimated  at  about  fifty,  whose 
waters  spout  up  for  a  height  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet, 
while  of  the  hot  springs,  impregnated  chiefly  with  lime  and 
silica,  there  are  many  thousands.  Over  ten  thousand  tourists 
annually  visit  the  park.  There  are  numerous  hot  springs  in 
Wyoming  reputed  to  possess  rare  medicinal  virtues,  especially 
those  in  Fremont,  Big  Horn  and  Carbon  Counties.  Baths  in 
these  springs,  which  contain  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphur,  iron, 
magnesia,  and  other  ingredients  in  strong  solution,  are  remark- 
ably invigorating  and  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and 
kindred  chronic  troubles.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in 
Wyoming,  and  the  lack  of  these  natural  transportation  facilities 
make  it  necessary  to  depend  on  the  development  of  railway  sys- 
tems. The  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  however,  must  always 
play  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  internal  commerce,  as 
they  afford  a  natural  grade  for  the  approach  of  railways  into 
the  mountains,  and  the  means  for  watering  the  country. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Wyoming,  62,645,120  acres,  10,000,000 
are  capable  of  being  successfully  cultivated  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion; nearly  10,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  timber;  but  the 
greater  portion  is  adapted  to  grazing.  The  mean  or  average 
elevation  is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  lowest  altitude 
"being  3,000  and  the  highest  nearly  14,000  feet.     The  following 
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table  contains  the  hypsometric  areas,  or  elevations,  of  land  in 
Wyoming: 


Area 

Square 
Miles 

Area 

Square 
Miles 

Between  3,000  and  4.000  feet  .  .  . 
Between  4.000  and  5.000  feet  .  .  . 
Between  5.000  and  o.ooo  feet  .  .  . 
Between  6,000  and  7,000  f-et  .  . 
Between  7,000  and  8,0^0  feet  .  .  . 
Between  S.ooo  and  9  000  feet  .  .  . 

3.000 
19.000 
20,000 
24.0OO 
17.000 

7.200 

Between     9,000  and  10.000  feet. 
Between  10,000  and  11,000  feet. 
Between  11.000  and  12,000  feet. 
Between  1  2,000  and  13,000  feet. 

Total    . 

4.300 

2,300 

900 

IOO 

97.8   O 

The  altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  inclusive  of 
the  valleys,  plains  and  plateaus,  vary  from  680  feet  above  the  sea 
level  at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  to  an  extreme  height  of  14,460  feet  in 
the  mountains  of  Colorado.  The  average  or  mean  elevation  of 
the  several  political  divisions  is  given  as  follows:  Montana, 
3,000  feet;  Idaho,  4,700  feet;  Wyoming,  6,000;  Colorado,  7,000, 
and  New  Mexico,  5,600  feet.  In  Wyoming  fifteen  of  the  princi- 
pal peaks  vary  in  height  from  9,273  to  13,790  feet. 

The  Great  Plains,  which  bound  the  mountains  on  the  east 
for  almost  their  entire  length,  are  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  mountains.  Their  surface  is  usually  gently  rolling,  and  in 
some  localities  buttes,  headlands,  or  detached  masses  of  rock 
vary  its  otherwise  monotonous  aspect.  In  their  natural  condi- 
tion the  plains,  mesas,  and  foothills  are  generally  covered  with 
a  short  but  succulent  grass.  The  great  plateaus  upon  the  west- 
ern flank  of  the  mountain  system  have  a  mean  elevation  of 
about  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Peveloprxjerjt 

The  census  of  1870  gave  Wyoming  a  total  population  of 
9,118,  residing  mainly  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
a  few  at  outlying  mining  camps  and  military  stations.  The  pio- 
neers of  Wyoming  found  the  red  man  in  possession  of  its  broad 
domain ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  surrender  of  the  warlike  Sioux 
to  General  Crook,  in  1877  and  1878,  that  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Wyoming  were  not  subject  to  the  frequent  incursions 
of  savage  tribes  carrying  death  to  the  settler  and  destruction  of 
his  property.  The  Indian  tribes  formerly  occupying  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wyoming  were  the  Sioux,  Crows,  Arapahoes,  Sho- 
shones  and  the  scattered  remains  of  a  few  other  tribes;  but  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  General  Crook  the  Sioux  gave  up 
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their  former  reservation,  bringing  peace  and  tranquility  to  all 
parts  of  Wyoming,  and  as  a  result  most  rapid  progress  in  popu- 
lation, wealth  and  prosperity.  With  the  exception  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  Shoshones  and  one  thousand  Arapahoes,  who 
occupy  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Fremont  County,  all  the 
Indians  were  transferred  to  agencies  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
in  Montana  and  Dakota.  During  recent  years  they  have  been 
peaceable,  and  give  some  evidences  of  becoming  more  civilized. 

The  early  history  of  Wyoming  was  one  of  slow  growth  and 
development.  A  few  straggling  towns  were  scattered  along  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  inhabited  by  people  who  had 
followed  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  and  were  dependent 
upon  it  for  labor  and  subsistence.  They  lived  in  transient  abodes 
either  tents  or  cheaply  constructed  houses.  Everyone  regarded 
their  residence  as  temporary,  and  it  was  several  years  before 
any  substantial  improvements  were  made.  The  public  lands 
were  unsurveyed  and  the  railroad  company  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  building  up  the  Territory.  The  policy  of  the  railroad 
was  not  to  build  up  a  local  traffic  similar  to  the  great  railroad 
systems  of  the  present  day,  but  rather  to  secure  through  traffic 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  At  that  time  the  Union  Pacific  was  the 
only  great  transcontinental  route,  and  its  through  business  was 
immense,  fully  90  per  cent  of  its  traffic.  The  condition  of  affairs 
that  then  existed  is  now  reversed.  In  more  recent  reports  of 
the  Union  Pacific  it  is  stated  that  the  Pacific  coast  freight  earn- 
ings amounts  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  system. 

For  several  years  after  the  Union  Pacific  was  first  oper- 
ated local  passengers  were  charged  10  cents  a  mile,  instead  of 
5  cents,  as  at  the  present  time,  and  there  was  a  proportionate 
difference  in  freight  rates.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  Union  Pacific  has  been  disposed  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
policy.  Competition  and  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  sure  to  work  out  a  better  condition 
of  things.  The  Union  Pacific  has  disposed  of  large  tracts  of 
land  within  the  past  few  years,  a  measure  that  was  no  doubt 
hastened  by  laws  taxing  the  land.  The  delay  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, in  not  passing  the  "funding  bill"  has  seriously  crippled  the 
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Union  Pacific  in  carrying  out  many  important  projects.  The 
present  management  see  the  importance  of  building  branch  lines 
or  feeders,  but  hold  it  is  not  wise  to  enter  upon  such  construc- 
tion until  a  settlement  is  effected  with  the  gpvernment  or  some 
general  financial  plan  is  adopted  for  meeting  the  cost  of  such 
work  in  advance  of  entering  upon  it.  It  is  sincerely  desired  by 
the  citizens  of  Wyoming  that  the  relations  existing  between  the 
Government  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  company  will  be 
speedily  settled  upon  some  equitable  basis. 

Lnvc  Stocl^  Industry. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  having  been  made  secure  from 
the  depredations  of  wild  Indians,  the  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory in  the  direction  of  stock  raising  was  very  rapid.  The  rail 
road  running  through  the  southern  border  of  Wyoming, 
afforded  quick  transportation  of  cattle  to  the  east.  It  had  been 
demonstrated  that  herds  of  Texas  cattle  driven  into  Wyoming 
not  only  lived  through  the  winter,  but  showed  a  hardiness  and 
increase  of  weight  in  the  spring  greater  than  would  have  been 
looked  for  if  they  had  remained  in  the  ranges  from  which  they 
were  taken.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  Wyoming  for  conducting  the  business,  such  as  exemption 
from  cattle  diseases,  security  from  hostile  Indians,  the  certainty 
of  grass  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  low  rates  to  market 
became  known,  capital  was  largely  attracted  for  investment. 
Previous  to  1882  for  several  years  the  price  of  beef  advanced 
steadily  in  the  eastern  markets-,  and  as  a  consequence  the  busi- 
ness of  that  year  was  characterized  by  numerous  sales  of  herds 
on  the  range  at  prices  never  before  known  in  Wyoming.  The 
men  who  had  ventured  in  the  business  were  richly  rewarded  for 
their  enterprise. 

Changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  have 
gradually  taken  place.  The  first  herds  driven  into  the  Territory 
were  composed  almost  entirely  of  young  steers,  and  the  profit 
in  grazing  them  accrued  simply  from  the  increase  in  flesh. 
Later  a  large  proportion  of  cows  were  brought  in  with  the  in- 
creasing herds,  and  calves  were  raised  on  the  range.  Next  the 
introduction  of  bulls  of  high  grade  prompted  owners,  desirous  of 
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preventing  them  from  roaming  with  cows  other  than  those  in 
their  own  herd,  to  erect  fences,  usually  of  barbed  wire,  on  that 
part  of  the  range  near  the  location  of  their  ranches.  Finally 
stockmen  have  taken  up  land  under  the  United  States  land  laws, 
fenced  it  in,  and  are  raising  cattle  precisely  on  the  plan  adopted 
east  of  the  Missouri  river,  excepting  that  instead  of  feeding  their 
cattle  corn  they  are  fed  hay.  Large  numbers  of  Wyoming  cattle 
are  now  annually  fed  corn  in  Nebraska  before  they  are  sent  to 
market.  The  greater  part  of  the  cattle,  however,  are  still  raised 
on  what  is  termed  the  range  system.  Lender  it  a  herd  of  bulls, 
steers,  cows,  and  calves  are  permitted  by  their  owner  to  roam 
at  will  over  the  plains. 

The  portion  of  the  L^nited  States  now  extensively  devoted 
to  grazing,  and  commonly  known  as  the  range  and  ranch  cattle 
area,  is  estimated  by  the  government  reports  to  embrace 
1,365,000  square  miles,  and  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  The  country  situated 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  elevated 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  known  as  the 
great  dry  area  of  the  interior,  and  corresponds  with  the  range 
and  cattle  area  above  described.  By  virtue  of  its  characteristics 
of  soil,  rain  fall,  elevation  and  natural  food  supply,  this  com- 
paratively dry  area  is  especially  adapted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 
The  mean  annual  rainfall  of  this  area  is,  however,  much  greater 
than  was  supposed  before  scientific  record  was  kept  of  the  total 
amount  of  precipitation.  The  term  "range  and  ranch  cattle" 
applies  to  cattle  that,  from  the  time  they  are  dropped,  seek  their 
own  food,  water  and  shelter  as  did  the  buffalo  and  antelope,  and 
which  are  subject  only  to  the  restraints  of  being  gathered  for 
branding,  or  shipment  for  beef. 

The  discovery  of  the  capabilities  of  Wyoming  for  grazing 
purposes  is  said  to  have  been  accidental,  and  is  thus  described: 
"Early  in  December,  1864,  a  government  trader  with  a  wagon 
train  of  supplies  drawn  by  oxen,  was  on  his  way  west  to  Camp 
Douglas,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah;  but  on  being  overtaken  on 
the  Laramie  plains,  Wyoming,  by  an  unusually  severe  snow 
storm,  he  was  compelled  at  once  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  He 
turned  his  cattle  adrift,  expecting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
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they  would  soon  perish  from  exposure  and  starvation;  but  they 
remained  about  the  camp,  and  as  the  snow  was  blown  off  the 
highlands  the  dried  grass  afforded  them  an  abundance  of  for- 
age. When  the  spring  opened  they  were  found  to  be  even  in 
better  condition  than  when  turned  out  to  die  four  months  pre- 
viously." 

In  1869  a  similar  experience  happened  at  Fort  Russell, 
near  Cheyenne,  when  some  Texas  cattle  were  driven  there  in 
the  fall  to  supply  beef  for  the  garrison.  They  were  scattered  by 
a  violent  snow  storm,  but  in  the  following  spring  the  cattle 
were  all  gathered  in  excellent  condition.  These  discoveries  led 
to  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  in  Texas  to  be  matured  and  fat- 
tened in  the  northern  ranges,  and  the  trade  has  steadily  grown 
to  its  present  enormous  proportions,  accelerated  greatly  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  by  the  building  of  railroads. 

The  range  cattle  business  of  the  western  States  and  Terri- 
tories is  carried  on  chiefly  upon  the  public  lands.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  per  centage  of  lands,  the  title  of  which  has 
been  secured  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption laws  and  desert  land  acts  of  the  United  States  or  the 
timber  culture  acts,  the  cattle  upon  the  northern  ranges  feed 
upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  their  owners  being 
simply  tenants  by  suffrance  upon  such  lands. 

The  managers  of  the  transcontinental  lines  appear  from  the 
beginning  to  have  regarded  the  cattle  traffic  as  one  of  great 
possibilities,  and  have  pursued  towards  it  a  liberal  and 'far  sight- 
ed policy  of  imposing  such  rates  as  would  tend  to  develop  it. 

The  increase  in  cattle  has  been  most  rapid  in  the  newer 
western  States  and  Territories.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction 
in  recent  years  with  the  low  price  of  cattle,  which  tended  to  a 
reduction  in  numbers  in  some  places,  and  in  others  holding  for 
better  prices  has  tended  to  increase  the  numbers.  There  is 
much  local  complaint  of  the  combination  of  dealers  and  butch- 
ers to  control  prices,  and  of  the  discrimination  of  railroad  com- 
panies in  freight  rates.  In  many  localities  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  and  increased  interest 
in  raising  the  grades.  The  low  price  of  cattle  for  a  time  directed 
more  attention  to  horse  raising,  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
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quality  was  apparent.  Enlarged  demand  for  draught  horses 
was  caused  by  activity  in  railroad  building  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  heavy  traffic  carried  on  in  cities,  but  during  recent  years 
the  demand  for  horses  has  greatly  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  use 
of  electric  cars  and  other  causes.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  business  of  horse  raising  unprofitable  for  some 
years. 

The  low  price  of  wool  has  kept  the  sheep  industry  under 
a  cloud,  but  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  steady  expansion 
of  the  business,  the  number  of  sheep  having  increased  from 
308,997  in  1886,  to  1,308,063  in  i! 


IvIiQeral   Wealth 

The  importance  of  mining  as  a  source  of  national  wealth 
and  an  element  of  progress  in  civilization  scarcely  needs  expla- 
nation. What  agriculture  does  for  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world  mining  does  for  the  mineral  and  inorganic  world.  Its 
products  are  in  general  less  perishable  than  those  of  agriculture, 
and  hence  more  convenient  for  storage,  export  and  manufac- 
ture. These  resources  are  not  equally  distributed  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  but  Wyoming,  like  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  created  one  of  the  storehouses  of  min- 
eral wealth.  Within  her  borders  are  found  vast  measures  of 
coal,  covering  an  area  of  over  30,000  square  miles,  inexhaus- 
tible deposits  of  iron,  oil,  stone,  soda  and  other  minerals,  with 
splendid  belts  of  timber,  abundant  water,  unequalled  pasturage 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  value  of  this  extensive  distribution  of 
natural  resources  can  hardly  be  conjectured,  much  less  esti- 
mated. A  vast  expansion  is  taking  place  in  the  coal  industry. 
In  1850  the  total  production  of  the  United  States  was  only 
7,250,000  tons,  and  in  1880  it  had  increased  to  71,000,000  tons. 
The  United  States  furnishes  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  world. 

Prof.  I.  S.  Bartlett,  who  has  carefully  examined  into  the 
mineral  resources  of   Wyoming,  says:    • 

"In  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  oil,  soda  and  building 
stone,  Wyoming  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  development  which 
brings  them  within  the  range  of  immediate  operations.     Favor- 
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.able  local  advantages  already  exist  in  some  places,  such  as  the 
facility  of  working,  moderately  cheap  labor,  railway  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  abundance  of  supply.  The  time  has  come 
.when  the  vast  coal,  iron  and  petroleum  fields  of  Wyoming 
•should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  to 
the  men  who  furnish  the  brains  for  their  development.  The 
Industries  based  upon  these  productive  resources  have  built 
up  rich  and  populous  manufacturing  communities  such  as  we 
see  in  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  more 
notably  in  the  last  decade  in  the  remarkable  examples  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;  Talapoosa  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  In  no  respects  are  these  sections  superior  to  certain  por- 
tions of  Wyoming,  yet  in  Birmingham  alone  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  within  the  past  few  years.  As  will  be  shown, 
Wyoming  has  iron  ores  of  higher  grade  and  purity  than  those 
found  in  Alabama,  abundance  of  limestone  to  flux  them,  exten- 
sive coal  beds  in  the  same  range,  and  at  easy  distances  produc- 
ing oil  wells  ready  to  supply  a  fuel  for  steel  making  or  other 
manufactures." 

Goal 

The  coal  industry  of  Wyoming  may  be  said  to  be  in  its 
infancy,  although  it  has  received  more  attention  and  develop- 
ment than  any  other  source  of  mineral  wealth,  and  employs 
the  labor  of  over  2,500  miners.  It  is  found  in  every  county  in 
Wyoming,  varying  from  two  to  forty  feet  in  thickness.  Only 
the  lack  of  cheap  and  quick  transportation  which  is  afforded  by 
railroads,  keeps  back  the  rapid  development  of  this  industry. 
Wyoming  coal  has  already  an  established  reputation  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  its  superior  quality  will 
be  found  more  particularly  described  hereafter.  The  principal 
coal  mines  are  located  along  the  line  of  the  railroads,  and  the 
business  is  largely  carried  on  by  the  Union  Pacific.  The  total 
production  in  1888  was  1,512,936  short  tons,  worth  at  the  mines 
$4,538,808.  One-third  of  this  amount  was  expended  for  labor. 
The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  1888  was  1,527,  who  received 
at  the  rate  of  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  ton  for  mining  the  coal.  In 
3896  the  total  production  of  coal  is  reported  as  2,163,187  tons, 
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the  output  being  divided  among  the  following  counties:  Sweet- 
water, 1,048,413  tons;  Weston,  348,768  tons;  Carbon,  322,613 
tons;  Uinta,  330,403  tons;  Sheridan,  65,000  tons;  Converse, 
48,000  tons. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  adjoining  States, 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Kansas  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories  on  the  west,  and  the  growth  of  railway  interests 
all  combine  to  render  the  Wyoming  coal  mines  extremely  im- 
portant. 

The  coal  business  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  has 
been  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  railroad  company,  so 
that  outside  parties  are  precluded  from  engaging  in  the 
business  with  profit.  The  abandonment  of  this  policy  would 
encourage  the  opening  and  development  of  a  number  of  coal 
mines. 

Irorj. 

There  are  several  valuable  deposits  of  iron  in   Wyoming. 

Those  near  Rawlins,  in  the  Seminole  district,  and  in  the 
Hartville  range,  are  well  known;  the  latter  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable,  and  at  the  present  time  attracting  most 
attention.  The  Hartville  iron  belt  is  about  100  miles  north  of 
Cheyenne.  These  deposits,  in  extent,  purity  and  highness  of 
grade,  are  not  excelled  by  any  iron  deposit  on  the  continent. 
Many  analyses  and  examinations  have  been  made,  all  giving  the 
same  uniform  result.  One  of  these  shows  the  average  char- 
acter of  the  ore  and  will  interest  those  familiar  with  iron  opera- 
tions. 

ANALYSIS    OF    HARTVILLE    IRON    ORE. 

Metallic  iron   68 . 3 1 

Alumina    1 .  86 

Silica   1 .  83 

Manganese    .15 

Sulphur    .02 

Phosphorus    .03 

Titanium    Xone 

Lime   and  magnesia    Small  amounts 

A  group  of  the  Hartville  claims  known  as  the  Good  Fort- 
une and  Blue  Bird  were  purchased  in  May,   1897,  by  officials 
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of  the  Denver  and  Gulf  railroad,  and  are  now  being  successful- 
ly operated.  The  output,  shipped  to  Denver,  will  approximate 
5,000  tons  per  month  during  the  present  season.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  railroad 
to  the  mines. 

This  ore  being  high  in  iron  and  low  in  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur, and  containing  some  manganese,  makes  it  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  Bessemer  ore  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  making  an  excellent  quality  of  pig  iron  to  be 
converted  into  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel.  The  extent  of 
the  iron  belt  and  quantity  of  ore  available  is  almost  a  matter  of 
demonstration.  The  iron  vein  or  deposit  commences  to  show 
in  croppings  at  Fairbank  on  the  North  Platte,  and  extends  to 
the  head  of  Whalen  Canon,  a  distance  of  some  10  miles  in  <-> 
northeasterly  direction.  The  width  of  the  deposit  varies  from  1 
to  3  miles.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  10,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight, 
and  enough  out  of  sight  to  be  practically  inexhaustible.  Any 
amount  of  fine  limestone  can  be  had  on  every  hill,  and  within 
30  miles  are  extensive  coal  beds.  At  Fairbank,  on  the  edge  of 
the  iron  belt,  the  Platte  river  affords  one  of  the  finest  water- 
powers  in  the  west.  Pipe  line  companies  have  been  organized 
to  follow  the  Platte  river  from  the  oil  country  to  Omaha,  and 
undoubtedly  the  time  will  come  when  this  oil  will  be  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  fuel  in  mills  and  smelters  in  central  Wyoming, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  iron  reduction  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel.  The  Cheyenne  and  Northern  railroad  is 
within  thirteen  and  one-half  miles  of  the  center  of  the  iron  dis- 
trict, where  the  mines  can  be  directly  reached  by  an  easy  grade, 
and  in  many  cases  the  ore  can  be  loaded  directly  from  the  mines 
into  cars.  The  ore  can  be  mined  or  quarried  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  50  cents  per  ton,  and  the  ore  body  is  so  solid,  uniform 
and  extensive  that  no  waste  is  required  to  be  moved.  Hence 
this  ore  can  be  mined  and  laid  down  at  Cheyenne  or  Denver 
at  a  very  low  rate  per  ton,  and,  considering  the  units  of  metal, 
much  cheaper  than  ore  can  be  obtained  in  Chicago,  Cleveland 
or  Pittsburg.  As  to  coke,  a  good  coking  coal  is  now  being 
mined  at  Newcastle  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad. 
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This  is  an  iron  age.  More  capital  is  invested  in  iron  and 
iron  operations  than  in  any  other  industry  or  production  of  the 
civilized  world.  Krupp's  Gun  Works  in  Germany  use  the 
entire  ore  product  of  over  three  hundred  iron  mines.  Nearly 
all  the  large  commercial  buildings  of  the  country  now  erected 
are  built  in  part  or  exclusively  of  iron,  the  "Tacoma,"  of  Chi- 
cago, recently  completed,  being  a  notable  example  of  the  latter 
class.  The  Union  Pacific  railway  requires  annually  about  20.000 
tons  of  steel  rails  to  replace  those  worn  out  and  keep  the  road 
in  good  repair.  Of  late  years  the  demand  for  iron  piping  has 
frequently  been  beyond  the  possibility  of  supply,  while  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  beams  and  columns  for  structural  purposes  has 
become  a  mammoth  and  very  profitable  business.  These  exam- 
ples are  given  at  random  to  show  how  the  uses  of  iron  are  con- 
stantly increasing  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  that  our  iron  de- 
posits are  surely  soon  to  be  utilized.  Considering  all  the  eco- 
nomical conditions  pertaining  to  our  magnificent  iron  deposits, 
no  better  field  for  a  large  investment  of  capital  exists  in  the  west. 

Petroleurg. 

The  occurrence  of  petroleum  in  Wyoming,  according  to 
Prof.  L.  D.  Ricketts,  geologist,  has  been  known  for  thirty  years, 
and  twenty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  it  was 
first  collected,  in  a  very  small  way,  it  is  true,  and 
sold  on  the  market.  According  to  Prof.  Aughey,  oil 
was  first  discovered  in  1864,  at  a  point  on  the  Little  Wind  river, 
evidently  at  the  oil  spring  just  below  Fort  Washakie.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  the  spring  at  Oil  Mountain,  in  township  33 
N.,  R.  82  W.,  was  discovered  several  years  before  this,  and  as 
early  as  1863  Seminole  collected  the  oil  and  sold  it  for  axle- 
grease  to  the  immigrants  who  passed  over  the  old  Mormon  trail 
which  crosses  the  Poison  Spider  a  few  miles  from  the  sprijng. 
I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  oil  spring,  near 
the  mouth  of  Sulphur  creek  in  Uinta  county,  but  in  1867  the  oil 
was  collected  at  this  point  and  sold  by  Judge  C.  M.  White,  who 
owned  the  spring,  and  who  had  pits  dug  and  the  oil  collected 
during  the  years  i867-'68-'69.  In  1868  Mr.  J.  G.  Fiero  cVug  a 
shaft  50  feet  in  depth  and  collected  the  oil  which  seeped  into 
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it,  at  a  point  now  known  as  the  Carter  Oil  Weljs,  located  be- 
tween 9  and  10  miles  from  the  former  springs,  and  he  collected 
oil  for  two  years.  The  oil  from  both  these  places  has  a  gravity 
of  about  28  degrees  Baume,  and  were  alike  in  changing  from  an 
olive  to  a  black  color  on  exposure  to  the  air.  But  little  "hard- 
ened oil"  is  to  be  seen  on  Sulphur  creek,  however,  while  at  the 
Carter  wells  there  is  a  bed  of  it,  of  small  area  but  several  feet  in 
thickness.  This  oil  was  sold  for  lubricating  purposes  to  the 
Union  Pacific  railway,  then  in  course  of  construction,  to  the 
contractors  at  work  on  the  grade  and  to  various  coal  mines, 
including  the  Carbon  mines.  In  all,  over  $5,000  worth  was  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  40  cents  to  $1  a  gallon. 

These  early  discoveries  excited  but  little  attention,  and 
no  active  prospecting  for  oil  was  prosecuted  systematically 
for  years.  But  as  the  Territory  was  gradually  opened  up  for 
settlement  and  became  better  known,  many  new  oil  springs 
were  discovered,  and,  at  first  regarded  only  as  curiosities,  re- 
mained unclaimed.  At  last,  when  the  springs  were  recognized 
as  indicators  of  reservoirs  of  oil  stored  in  the  rocks  below,  peo- 
ple began  to  take  up  land  around  them,  and  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent search  for  other  springs  and  oil  indications  was,  inaugu- 
rated. As  a  result  many  new  localities  were  found  where  there 
*were  springs  and  croppings  of  rock  showing  the  presence  of  oil 
in  them.  Thousands  of  locations  (I  speak  advisedly)  have  since 
been  made  on  what  was  considered  land  apt  to  produce  petro- 
leum, and  now  there  are  oil  claims  located  in  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  eight  counties  of  the  State.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  or 
nearly  all  of  these  locations  are  located  at  great  distances  from 
the  railroads  very  little  actual  development  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  boring  for  oil,  but,  notwithstanding,  three  wells,  all 
sunk  near  one  spring,  have  proved  productive,  and,  more  than 
this,  would  be  considered  good  flowing  wells  in  any  oil  district. 
Besides  these  wells  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  others  have  been 
started  at  other  points,  namely,  seven  in  Uinta  county,  one  on 
Powder  river,  four  along  the  northern  foot  hills  of  the  Rattle- 
snake mountains,  and  a  number  in  Crook  county.  Most  of 
these  wells,  excepting  the  Crook  county  wells,  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar,   have  proved   unproductive  and   for   the   excellent 
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reason  that  they  have  never  reached  the  main  oil-bearing  stra- 
tum for  which  they  were  started,  when  the  drilling  was  begun. 
As  a  consequence  they  cannot  be  regarded  of  value  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  rocks  beneath  to 
yield  petroleum.  During  the  present  season  three  more  wells 
have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  started,  one  at  Twin  creek,  near 
the  Oregon  Short  Line;  one  at  the  head  of  South  Fork  of  Pow- 
der river,  and  the  third  about  three  and  one-half  miles  north- 
west of  the  Goose  Egg  ranch,  on  the  Platte  river.  These  wells 
will  be  fully  described  further  on. 

I  know  of  no  oil  springs,  thus  far,  developed  in  either  Al- 
bany, Laramie  or  Sweetwater  counties,  but  in  all  the  other 
counties  of  Wyoming  oil  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  found  in  Uinta 
within  10  or  15  miles  of  Evanston,  as  already  mentioned,  and 
also  at  frequent  springs  on  land  about  Twin  creek,  on  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line.  There  are  oil  indications  in  the  Eocene  rocks 
along  the  Union  Pacific  railway  in  Sweetwater  county.  In  Car- 
bon county  there  are  many  springs  along  the  base  of  the  north 
side  of  Rattlesnake  mountains,  and  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  county,  on  Salt  creek  and  Powder  river.  In  Fre- 
mont county  the  most  promising  field  lies  between  the 
Rattlesnake  mountains  and  the  Big  Wind  river,  along 
a  line  drawn  through  the  Shoshone  oil  wells  and  through  points 
about  three  miles  east  of  Lander  and  Washakie.  Promising 
oil  prospects  also  occur  along  the  base  of  Rattlesnake  moun- 
tains and  adjoining  the  fields  similarly  situated  in  Carbon 
county.  I  also  understand  that  there  are  oil  springs,  at  present 
but  little  known,  that  lie  on  the  Stinking  Water,  or  near  it.  In 
Johnson  county  oil  is  known  to  occur  on  the  Nowood  river, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Paint  Rock  creek,  and  also,  I  believe,  at 
a  point  along  the  southeastern  foothills  of  the  Big  Horn  moun- 
tains. In  Crook  county  oil  occurs  over  quite  a  large  area  near 
the  central  portion  of  the  county.  The  most  prominent  locali- 
ties are  on  the  Belle  Fourche  river,  or  near  it,  and  30  to  35  miles 
Wi  st  of  Sundance.  There  are  also  a  number  of  springs  at  other 
points,  both  north  and  south  of  the  above  localities. 

It  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States  that  petroleum  has  been  found  in   nearly  if  not 
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quite  all  of  the  States  lying  entirely  or  in  part  in  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi basin,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ter- 
ritories, and  in  California.  The  localities  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced on  a  commercial  scale  are  few,  in  view  of  the  great  extent 
of  territory  in  which  it  has  been  discovered.  These  producing 
localities  are  the  well  known  oil  regions  of  western  Xew  York 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  Macksburg,  and  the  more  recent 
developed  Lima  fields  of  Ohio,  the  Volcano  and  other  districts 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  oil  producing  portions  of  California. 
The  oil  fields  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  where  some  oil  was 
produced  after  the  great  discoveries  in  the  Pennsylvania  region, 
and  those  in  Wyoming,  do  not  produce  sufficient  to  be  consid- 
ered oil  producing  localities. 

But  it  has  only  been  during  the  past  decade  that  the  oil 
fields  have  attracted  any  considerable  attention;  extensive  bor- 
ings have  been  made  for  oil,  and  eastern  capital  will  no  doubt  be 
largely  enlisted  in  their  development  in  the  near  future. 

Socla 

The  term  "soda"  is  here  used  to  designate  all  of  the  sodium 
salts  exclusive  of  common  salt.  There  will  also  be  included  in 
this  chapter  mention  of  some  very  large  deposits  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  which  in  their  mode  of  occurrence  are  similar  to  the 
soda  deposits.  Common  salt  is  also  known  to  exist  in  quantity, 
especially  in  Crook  county,  but  no  mention  of  it  will  be  made. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  known  within  the  State,  and  is 
becoming  known  without,  that  Wyoming  has,  at  various  places 
within  her  borders,  large  and  practically  inexhaustible  bodies 
of  very  pure  soda.  This  soda  is  found  as  heavy  deposits  in  the 
beds  of  lakes  which  vary  from  4  to  over  200  acres  in  area,  and 
which  are  always  situated  in  basins  that  have  no  outlet. 

It  was  at  first  generally  supposed  that  the  socla  arose  simply 
by  the  evaporation  of  surface  waters  that  had  drained  through 
the  soil  into  the  lakes  and  in  this  way  dissolved  the  sodium  salts. 
For  many  reasons  this  supposition  was  doubted,  and  it  is  now 
proved  to  be  incorrect.  While  it  is  true  that  the  soda  deposits 
occur  in  basins  with  no  visible  outlet,  there  are  also  a  great 
number  of  such  basins  with  lakes  or  ponds  in  them  which  con- 
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tain  only  alkali  waters,  or  when  dry,  but  a  thin  crust  of  the  alka- 
lies or  alkaline  earths.  The  true  soda  deposit  on  the  other  hand, 
though  the  basins  in  which  they  occur  are  not  of  abnormal  area, 
always  contain  exceedingly  large  quantities  of  the  salts  peculiar 
to  them,  and  these  are  pure  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  mixture  of 
sodium,  magnesium  and  calcium  salts,  which  they  would  pre- 
sent if  they  were  the  result  of  the  evaporation  of  surface  waters. 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Stone,  of  Laramie  City,  has  found  that  the 
"Union  Pacific  Lakes,"  near  Laramie,  are  fed  by  springs  whose 
waters  are  very  highly  charged  with  sodium  sulphate.  Finally, 
at  Rock  Creek,  there  are  in  one  and  the  same  basin  some  lakes 
containing  pure  sulphate  of  magnesium,  others  which  contain 
with  the  latter  also  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  and 
still  others  which  contain  no  deposits  whatever.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  very  certain  that  all  the  large  deposits  of  soda 
in  Wyoming  arise  from  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  springs 
which  feed  the  lakes  and  which  are  highly  charged  with  soda. 

The  number  of  separate  soda  deposits,  or  rather  the  num- 
ber of  separate  basins  containing  such  deposits,  is  not,  as  far 
as  known,  very  large. 

The  deposits  of  the  sulphate  and  of  the  mixture  of  the  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  sodium  in  Wyoming  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance  on  account  of  the  immense  amounts  in  which 
they  occur,  their  purity,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  market 
for  such  material  when  facilities  for  placing  it  upon  the  market 
— namely,  cheap  transportation,  and  the  erection  of  manufacto- 
ries for  using  the  soda  at  home,  and  making  products  that  will 
permit  transportation  to  a  large  market — are  available.  Al- 
ready there  are  important  beginnings  in  the  latter  direction, 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  there  will  be,  henceforth, 
a  continuous  and  constantly  growing  demand  for,  and  a  conse- 
quent production  of,  these  salts.  All  that  has  to  be  done  to  the 
Wyoming  soda  is  to  dig  k  out  and  dry  it,  and  it  is  then  the  salt- 
cake  of  commerce. 

Salt-cake  is  produced  in  the  eastern  states  at  a  few  places 
where  salt  is  cheap  and  sulphuric  acid  can  be  produced  as  a  by- 
product. But  the  larger  amount  is  imported  from  England, 
where  it  is  manufactured  from  common  salt  by  treating  it  with 
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sulphuric  acid  in  a  proper  furnace  and  afterwards  roasting  it  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  furnace.  The  common  salt  used  is  almost 
invariably  obtained  by  evaporating  brine  and  the  latter  substance 
should  therefore  cost  as  much  as  the  dried  soda  at  the  deposit 
in  Wyoming. 

The  Wyoming  soda  deposits  are  found  at  various  points 
in  Albany  and  Carbon  counties.  Those  best  known  to  the  pub- 
lic are  on  the  Laramie  plains,  and  are  known  as  the  "Union 
Pacific"  and  "Downey"  lakes,  respectively.  Although  these 
deposits  unquestionably  contain  immense  amounts  of  soda  they 
are  actually  overshadowed  by  the  enormous-  beds  near  the 
Sweetwater  river  known  as  the  "Morgan"  and  "Dupont"  lakes. 
Soda  also  occurs  in  quantity  near  Lost  Soldier  stage  station, 
northwest  of  Rawlins,  and  at  the  "Gill"  lakes,  near  the  Platte 
river,  at  the  Old  Fiddleback  ranch. 

Carbonate  of  sodium,  almost  chemically  pure,  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  solution  in  wells  at  Green  River,  wher'e  it 
can  be  produced  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Professor  W.  C.  Knight,  of  the  State  University  at  Lara- 
mie, made  the  following  report,  in  August,  1896,  on  these 
wells,  to  the  officers  of  the  Green  River  Fuel  and  Oil  Company: 

"After  examining  your  well  and  having  Professor  Slosson 
analyze  the  water,  I  believe  that  your  well  will  prove  of  greater 
commercial  importance  than  the  average  oil  well.  Professor 
Slosson's  analysis  shows  the  water  to  contain  8.9  per  cent, 
sodium  carbonate  or  23.248  per  cent,  of  sal  soda,  which  means 
that  the  water  contains  464  pounds  of  sal  soda  to  the  ton.  There 
is  only  one  question  to  settle  before  the  extent  of  this  apparent 
discovery  can  be  fully  relied  on.  *  *  *  If  the  well  will 
produce  10,000  gallons  of  water  daily  that  will  yield  20  per 
cent,  sal  soda  crystals  upon  evaporation,  you  have  one  of  the 
greatest  money-making  investments  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
State  for  years." 

This  report  was  based  upon  the  first  well  sunk  at  Green 
River.  Since  that  time  more  wells  were  sunk  through  a  forma- 
tion of  clay  and  blue  shale  to  a  depth  of  225  feet  each,  and  soda 
water  reached  at  a  depth  of  120  feet.  These  wells  were  about 
100  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  cased  so  that 
the  surface  water  and  river  water  could  not  seep  into  the  wells. 
During  the  month  of  December,   1896,  a  steam  pump,  with  a 
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capacity  of  60,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours,  was  kept  con- 
stantly pumping  in  one  of  these  wells,  and  the  hydrometer 
showed  that  the  water  maintained  23  to  25  per  cent,  of  soda 
strength,  but  at  no  time  ran  below  that  point.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  pumping  the  pump  was  taken  out  for  a  few 
minutes  to  ascertain  whether  the  water  had  been  lowered  in 
the  well,  and  it  was  found  that  it  had  not  fallen  an  inch,  but 
stood  as  it  did  at  the  beginning,  within  ten  feet  of  the  surfact. 
A  fourth  well  was  sunk  and  tested  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
similar  results.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the 
soda  deposit  extends  under  the  entire  valley,  embracing  at  least 
several  hundred  acres  in  extent. 

Professor  C.  Gilbert  Wheeler,  of  Chicago,  a  chemist  of 
acknowledged  ability,  makes  the  following  report  to  Mr.  John 
F.  Wraters,  who  is  interested  in  the  soda  wells  at  Green  River: 

"I  have  examined  the  sample  of  saline  water  you  submitted 
to  me  and  find  it  contains  10.5  of  mineral  matter  in  solution." 

The  analysis  of  the  crude  soda  is  as  follows: 

Silica    0.51   per  cent. 

Iron   and   aluminum    0.42  per  cent. 

Calcium    0.64  per  cent. 

Magnesium    0.27  per  cent. 

Insoluble    residue 1.23  per  cent. 

Water    22.57  per  cent. 

Anhydrus  Carb.  soda   75-36  per  cent. 

The  total  causticity  contained  therein  was  found  to  be 
56.80  per  cent.,  which  appears  to  be  8.80  per  cent,  stronger  than 
the  soda  ash  of  commerce,  that  being  only  48  per  cent. 

Professor  W.  L.  Robinson,  chemist  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  after  making  a  careful  analysis  of  the  pro- 
duct of  crude  soda  at  Green  River,  reports  on  it  as  follows: 

''This  is  one  of  the  most  staple  articles  of  commerce.  It 
the  supply  holds  out  in  large  quantities  and  as  pure  as  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  only  necessary  to  erect  vats  and  allow  the  water  to 
evaporate  in  the  air." 

The  finding  of  carbonate  of  soda,  almost  chemicaiiv  pure, 
in  practically  inexhaustible  quantity  at  Green  River  promises 
to  develop  in  that  section  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
industries  of  Wyoming. 
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Precious  Metals. 

Thus  far  Wyoming  has  produced  few  mines  either  of  the 
precious  or  base  metals  which  have  become  actual  producers. 
Rich  placers  were  discovered  in  1867  at  South  Pass  and  a  great 
deal  of  gold  produced.  A  few  quartz  mines  also  yielded  remark- 
ably rich  ore  for  a  time.  Gold  washing  and  quartz  mining  has 
been  carried  on  in  a  desultory  manner  ever  since  with  only 
slight  production.  Gold  was  also  found  on  Sand  creek,  in  thq 
Black  Hills,  and  rich  placer  claims  were  worked  out  and  no 
longer  yield  large  returns. 

Practically  no  prospecting  has  been  attempted  in  portions 
of  Wyoming  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  gold  and 
silver.  The  great  ranges  forming  the  continental  divide,  and 
spurs  frcm  it  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Wyoming,  presents 
encouraging  fields  to  the  prospector,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Big  Horn  mountains.  Yet  neither  of  these  fields  are 
known  to  the  miner.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer  believe^ 
that  Wyoming  offers  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  to  the 
trained  prospector.  Recent  discoveries  in  the  gold  fields  of 
Grand  Encampment,  in  Carbon  county,  as  well  as  in  Albany 
and  Laramie  counties,  give  great  encouragement  that  the  min- 
ing of  precious  metals  will  be  greatly  stimulated  during  the 
present  season  of  1897. 

Otl^er  lyliQerals. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  places,  especially  near  Hartville, 
where  much  copper  ore  has  been  mined.  Tin  occurs  in  many 
gulches  in  the  Blacks  Hills  as  stream  tin  and  also  in  large  belts 
of  granitic  rock  in  the  slates  of  the  same  locality. 

Hartville  and  a  large  belt  of  country  to  the  north  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  large  deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  slight  devel- 
opments made  prove  the  deposits  to  be  enormous  in  extent  and 
homogeneous  in  character.  The  ore  is  phenomenally  high  in 
its  iron  contents  (from  64  to  68  per  cent  metallic  iron),  and  is 
very  low  both  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus — far  below  the  " Bess- 
emer limit"  in  the  latter  element. 

This  brief  article  is  only  intended  to  show  the  actual  min- 
eral wealth  of  Wyoming;     that  the  large  enterprises,  like  coal 
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mining,  sodium,  salt  manufacture,  iron  smelting,  etc.,  here  have 
an  unsurpassed  field  for  action;  that  the  prospector,  with  only 
his  pack  and  tools  may  have  a  splendid  field  for  work. 

That  these  resources  will  be  developed  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  The  development  is  now  taking  place.  And  the  army 
of  workmen  and  miners  that  will  obtain  employment  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  agricultural  interests  by  affording  a  market  for 
farm  products. 

garble  and  Building  Stor^e. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of,  and 
ever  increasing  demand  for,  good  building  stone.  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  ship  granite  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Ver- 
mont sends  its  marble  to  all  the  important  cities  across 
the  continent.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  anyone  that 
if  these  stones  could  be  obtained  elsewhere,  or  near  the  points 
where  used,  a  heavy  item  of  cost,  viz,  the  long  freight  haul, 
would  be  avoided.  The  scarcity  of  marble  has  compelled  the 
production  of  artificial  marble  now  used  in  large  quantities.  The 
scarcity  in  the  market  of  first-class  building  stone  naturally 
awakens  an  interest  in  the  growing  communities  of  the  west 
in  the  search  for  such  an  article.  In  extent  and  variety  the  rock 
formations  exposed  in  Wyoming  are  remarkable.  Granite, 
slates,  sandstone  and  limestone  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  excepting  the  slates,  in  almost  every  color,  shade  and  text- 
ure. The  magnesian  limestones,  extending  from  Fairbank  to 
Rawhide  Buttes,  make  a  beautiful  crystalline  marble  in  various 
shades,  such  as  blue,  pink  and  gray.  The  quarry  opened  near 
Rawhide  produces  specimens  which  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  them.  The  Cooper  Lake  marble  has  been  found  by 
analysis  and  by  practical  tests  to  be  of  superior  quality.  Sand- 
stone of  fine  commercial  character  is  found  between  Hartville 
and  the  Platte  river.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  easily  worked  lin 
large  masses  and  varies  in  colors  of  red,  brown  and  yellow.  One 
variety  of  this  stone  is  beautifully  banded  with  regular  lines  of 
red,  black  and  brown.  Some  eastern  parties  have  located  and 
purchased  marble  beds  near  Lost  Springs,  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  Northwestern  railroad  line.     Elegant  specimens  of  red  and 
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gray  sandstone  from  Upper  Horse  Creek,  on  the  Cheyenne  and 
Northern  railroad,  have  been  submitted  to  experts  and  pro- 
nounced a  very  superior  and  valuable  stone.  These  instances 
near  at  hand  are  referred  to  because  familiar  to  the  writer. 
Doubtless  similar  deposits  may  be  found  in  the  western  portion 
of  our  State,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  Wyoming  has  been  so 
sparsely  settled  and  so  deficient  in  railroad  facilities  many  val- 
uable quarries  would  now  be  worked,  employing  large  numbers 
of  skilled  laborers  and  producing  thousands  of  tons  of  stone  and 
marble  for  use  in  the  large  cities  of  the  northwest. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  so  briefly  described,  we  have 
many  other  valuable  forms  of  rock  suitable  for  development  and 
commercial  use,  such  as  graphite,  mica,  gypsum,  asbestos,  fire- 
clay, kaolin,  etc.,  to  which  the  limits  of  this  article  cannot  do 
justice. 

Ti  rgbei*. 

The  timber  area  of  Wyoming  has  been  variously  estimated 
from  7,000,000  to  15,000,000  acres,  a  variation  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  sparsely  timbered  land  has  been  included 
in  the  larger  estimate.  A  recent  estimate  of  the  forest  area  of 
Wyoming  is  given  in  the  Government  reports  as  7,718,400. 
acres,  or  12,060  square  miles. 

The  several  species  comprising  as  far  as  known,  the  forest 
flora  of  Wyoming,  are  named  in  the  following  list: 

Yellow  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa,  Dougl.). 

White  pine  (Pinus  flexilis,  James). 

Black,  or  lodge-pole  pine  (P.  Murrayana,  Balfour). 

Pinon,  or  nut  pine  (Pinus  edulis,  Engelm.). 

White  spruce  (Picea  Engelmanni,  Engelm.). 

Blue  (or  white)  spruce  (Picea  pungens,  Engelm.). 

Black  spruce  (Picea  nigra,  Link.). 

Red  fir  (Pseudotsuga  Douglassi,  Can*.). 

Balsam  (Abies  balsamea,  Mill). 

Red  cedar  (Juniperus  Virginiana,  L.). 

Cotton-wood  (Populous  monilifera,  Ait.). 

Cotton-wood  (Populus  angustifolia,  James). 

Aspen  (Populus  tremuloides,  Michx.). 
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Willow  (Salix  longifolia,   Muhl.). 
Green  ash  (Fraxinus  viridis,  Michx.). 

Box-elder    (Xegundo    aceroides,    Moench.). 

Scrub  oak  (Quescus  undulata,  Torr.). 

Mountain  mahogany  (Cercocarpus  ledifolius,  Xutt). 

Mountain   mahogany   (Cercocarpus  parvifolius,   Xutt). 

Wild  plum   (Primus   Americana,   Marsh). 

Wild  plum  (Primus   Pennsylvania,  L.  f). 

Black  birch  (Betula  occidentalis,  Hook.). 

Iron-wood. 

The  forests  of  Wyoming  are  confined  mainly  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  between  4,500  and  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Some  of  them  are  of  wide  extent,  and  the  timber  quite  dense 
and  heavy.  The  best  timber  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Big  Horn  mountains,  the  central  portion  of  the  Laramie 
range,  Medicine  Bow  and  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  and  the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Uintah  range,  which  extend  from  Utah 
into  southern  Wyoming.  The  Shoshone,  Teton  and  Snake  River 
ranges  also  bear  quite  heavy  forests.  The  timber  upon  the  east- 
ern extension  of  the  Sweetwater  range  and  western  portion  of 
the  Rattlesnake  mountains  is  light  and  scattering.  The  widest 
timber  area  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  covering 
the  Wind  River,  Shoshone  and  other  mountains  of  the  main 
range,  including  the  groups  of  Yellowstone  park. 

There  is  considerable  timber,  mostly  yellow  pine,  upon  the 
Black  Hills,  near  the  Dakota  line.  Measurements  of  the  timber 
limits  of  various  mountains  have  been  made,  which  show  the 
height  in  their  respective  latitudes  above  which  coniferous 
trees — the  hardiest  of  any  species — will  not  grow.  The  timber 
line  of  Mount  Washburn  is  9,900  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the 
altitude  of  that  mountain  is  10,388;  the  timber  line  of  Mount 
Hayden.  of  the  Teton  range,  is  11,000  feet,  while  its  altitude  is 
13,858  feet  above  the  sea;  the  timber  line  of  the  Wood  River 
range  is  10,160,  while  its  general  altitude  is  11,500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Yellow  and  white  pine  and  white  spruce  are  the  principal 
timbers.     Many  regard  the  yellow  pine  as  the  best  and  most 
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useful  tree,  while  others  think  the  white  spruce  furnishes  the 
best  timber  for  all  purposes.  Lodge-pole  pine  is  the  prevailing 
forest  tree  in  a  wide  area  along  the  mountain  range  north  and 
south  of  Laramie.  It  is  also  common  in  the  northwestern  and 
other  portions  of  the  state.  It  often  replaces  the  original  growth 
after  fires.  These  trees  have  an  average  growth  of  from  8  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  but  are  occasionally  found  3  to  4  feet  in 
diameter  and  60  to  100  feet  in  height.  Red  cedar  has  a  scatter- 
ing growth  along  the  foot-hills  and  at  lower  elevation  the 
streams  are  fringed  with  cotton-wood,  box-elder,  willow,  scrub 
oak  and  other  small  shrubbery. 

The  forest  lands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  still  largely 
owned  by  the  General  Government,  and  its  preservation  is  of 
vital  importance.  The  principal  demands  upon  the  forests  are 
for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  local  use  and 
railroad  ties.  Also  large  quantities  of  smaller  timber  are  used 
for  fencing  and  fuel.  But  little  if  any  timber  is  ex- 
ported. The  consumption  of  railroad  ties  has  been  esti- 
mated at  500,000  per  annum,  and  an  equal  amount  is  used  for 
timbering  the  coal  mines.  The  native  lumber  is  similar  to  the 
eastern  spruce  lumber,  and  is  suitable  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
in  building  except  as  a  finishing  lumber.  It  has  too  many 
knots  to  work  smoothly,  and  the  preference  is  therefore  given 
to  Oregon  or  eastern  lumber.  It  is  estimated  that  between  30 
and  40  per  cent  of  all  lumber  used  along  the  lines  of  railroad  is 
imported  and  is  worth,  planed,  from  $25  to  $50  per  thousand. 
The  native  rough  lumber  is  worth  from  $10  to  $25  per  thous- 
and, according  to  local  conditions. 

I^aiQfall  bqcI  Slimate 

The  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the 
limited  rainfall  throughout  the  so-called  dry  area  of  the  United 
States,  says  Air.  Ximmo  in  his  report  for  1885,  has  important 
practical  bearing  upon  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  business,  in 
view  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  government  to 
increase  the  amount  of  precipitation  within  that  area  through 
the  culture  of  forest  trees,  and  also  in  view  of  the  possible  in- 
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crease  of  precipitation  as  the  result  of  artificial  irrigation.  The 
following  facts  are  largely  gleaned  from  this  report:  The  con- 
densation of  moisture  by  mountain  ranges  causes  a  large  local 
precipitation.  The  entire  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, embracing  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the  great  interior  basin 
of  Nevada  and  Utah,  undoubtedly  receives  its  supply  of  moist- 
ure almost  entirely  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  Moisture  borne  by 
the  winds  from  the  Pacific  coast  also  supplies  the  precipitation 
throughout  that  vast  mountain  region  formed  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  ranges  and  their  spurs,  a  region  fitly  termed  by  Silas 
Bent  the  "water  dome"  of  North  America.  From  this  immense 
reservoir  of  precipitation  flow  the  Mackenzie,  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Assiniboin  toward  the  north,  the  Missouri,  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado 
toward  the  east  and  south,  and  the  Columbia  and  Colorado  tow- 
ard the  west.  The  elevation  of  this  area  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ranges  from  2,000  to  10,000  feet,  and  its  average  rainfall  is 
not  over  15  inches.  The  smallness  of  this  precipitation  is  illus- 
tracted  by  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  rainfall  at  Chicago 
is  37-57''  at  St.  Louis,  37.88;  at  Cincinnati,  44.09;  at  New 
Orleans,  64.69;  at  New  York,  42.68;  at  Boston,  48.21.  The 
rainfall  throughout  the  interior,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
takes  place  chiefly  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July 
and  August. 

The  average  rainfall  is  given  in  the  arid  region  as  15  inches, 
while  it  is  reported  at  Cheyenne  as  1 1 ;  at  Denver,  14.98;  at 
Boise  City,  Id.,  14.59;  at  North  Platte,  Neb.,  19.32,  and  at 
Deadwood,  Dak..  26.11.  At  Pike's  Peak,  14,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  average  rainfall  is  reported  nearly  100  inches,  in  the 
form  of  rain  and  snow.  The  cold  mountains  condense  the  mois- 
ture in  the  country  adjacent,  thereby  robbing  the  plains  of  their 
quota  of  moisture. 

It  is  also  held  that  the  system  of  irrigation,  whereby  the 
water  of  the  streams  which  come  down  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  various  spurs  is  turned  upon  the  dry  land,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  run  off  into  the  great  rivers  which  flow  easterly 
and  empty  into  the  Mississippi  river,  will  tend  to  increase  the 
rainfall    in   the   dry   area   from   the   copious   evaporation   which 
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takes  place  from  such  irrigated  lands.  It  is  certain  by  this 
means  a  very  large  area  can  be  reclaimed  to  profitable  agricul- 
ture. As  a  general  rule  it  is  found  that  the  crops  of  irrigated 
lands  are  more  abundant  and  more  reliable  than  those  of  lands 
watered  by  natural  rainfall  The  question  of  providing  reser- 
voirs for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  is  one  of  great  interest  at 
the  present  time  to  the  people  residing  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
No  one  has  given  this  subject  more  careful  consideration  than 
Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  and  his  views  on  that  subject  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Agriculture  and  Irrigation. 

The  climatic  advantages  possessed  by  Wyoming  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  State  or  Territory.  Its  remoteness  from 
the  sea  and  other  large  bodies  of  water,  the  comparative  absence 
of  fogs  and  rain,  and  the  prevalence  of  sunshine,  have  conduced 
to  render  the  atmosphere  of  this  region  dry,  rarefied  and  won- 
derfully clear.  Distant  objects  are  seen  with  surprising  distinct- 
ness. Its  curative  properties  have  made  it  a  famous  resort  for 
health  seekers  and  tourists.  The  air  is  dry  and  absolutely  pure. 
None  of  the  enervating  influences  that  are  common  to  the  lower 
altitudes  during  the  summer  season  are  experienced  in  the 
mountains.  The  very  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  makes  the 
heat  endurable  and  in  winter  cold  inappreciable.  An  eminent 
authority  has  said  that  the  elevated  table-lands  north  of  the 
forty-first  parallel  and  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  second  me- 
ridian are  unquestionably  the  most  salubrious  regions  of  North 
America. 

The  average  daily  range  of  temperature  at  Cheyenne  in 
1886  was  24.2  degrees,  highest  temperature  90  degrees,  and 
lowest  temperature   19  degrees  below  qero. 

The  climate,  though  cool,  as  befits  a  high  altitude,  is  not 
rigorous  except  in  the  higher  mountains.  But  slight  falls  of 
snow  occur  during  the  year,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  sunny 
days  are  very  great.  The  mean  annual  rainfall,  including  snow, 
varies  from  10  to  15  inches.  The  greatest  humidity  is  from  the 
middle  of  autumn  to  the  midde  of  spring.  Irrigation  is  de- 
pended upon  for  raising  farm  products,  the  rainfall  being  insuf- 
ficient to  mature  crops  except  grass  for  grazing  purposes. 
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i^gmculture  arjd  JrrigatiOQ. 

"A  distinctive  feature  of  Wyoming  irrigation,"  says  Elwood 
Mead,  state  engineer,  "is  that  it  outstrips  all  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  number  of  its  streams  available  for  irrigation." 
The  valleys  bordering  most  streams  are  narrow,  varying  in 
width  from  one-half  to  five  miles,  while  the  uplands  between  the 
valleys  are  too  high  to  be  watered  and  must  remain  as  grazing 
lands.  This  contiguity  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  that  devoted 
to  farming,  affording  as  it  does,  fine  free  summer  pasturage  for 
the  farmer's  stock,  is  a  material  advantage  and  is  destined  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  irrigated  lands.  Agriculture  is  now  carried  on  success- 
fully in  every  county  in  Wyoming.  The  soil,  wherever  irri- 
gated, is  found  to  be  fertile,  and  equally  productive  of  all  the, 
hardier  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits  grown  in  the  temperate) 
zone.  Many  sections  remote  from  the  railroads  have  no  market 
for  their  surplus  products,  and  as  a  consequence  agricultural 
development  is  greatly  retarded. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authority  that  fully 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Wyoming  can  be  made  productive 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  irrigation,  while  this  amount  could 
be  doubled  by  the  proper  construction  of  reservoirs  for  utilizing 
the  surplus  waters.  Five  million  acres  that  would  yield  20  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre,  at  75  cents  a  bushel,  would  annually  pro- 
duce $75,000,000;  or,  if  planted  with  oats  that  would  yield  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  at  35  cents  per  bushel,  would  produce  over 
$50,000,000  per  annum.  If  devoted  to  hay  the  production 
would  average  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  150  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre  would  be  a  low  estimate.  With  such  capabilities  Wyo- 
ming has  reason  to  look  forward  to  her  agricultural  future  as 
one  of  great  promise. 

This  land  has  been  largely  irrigated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  title  to  the  land.  Not  one  acre  in  twenty  has  ever 
been  tilled,  and  its  further  cultivation  must  be  delayed  until 
better  railway  facilities  afford  a  market.  As  soon  as  the  farmer 
can  secure  these  advantages  in  no  part  of  the  country  will  ag- 
riculture be  pursued  with  more  success  and  profit.    The  pastoral 
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interest  overshadows  the  agricultural,  grass  and  pasturage  be- 
ing found  more  profitable  than  plowed  land.  But  with  fertile 
soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  products  of 
the  northwestern  States,  it  is  not  probable  this  one-sided  devel- 
opment will  continue. 

The  principal  crop  raised  in  Wyoming  is  hay,  and  will  m 
all  probability  lead  all  other  agricultural  productions.  The  ab- 
sence of  immense  corn  fields,  which  abound  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  is  frequently  a  subject  of  remark  to  the  stranger  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  mountains.  He  cannot  realize  the  value  of  this 
vast  pasture  land,  and  that  wherever  irrigated  it  has  a  value  for 
hay  land  far  greater  than  any  corn,  crop  that  can  be  raised  in 
any  section  of  the  country.  The  hay  crop  of  the  United  States 
in  1890  exceeded  50,000,000  tons,  and  was  of  greater  value  than 
any  other  single  crop  exceeding  that  of  the  production  of  maize, 
cotton,  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  rye.  This  valuable  crop,  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  quality  and  fineness  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions, is  of  greater  value  per  ton  than  in  the  east.  Like  the 
native  grasses  it  is  of  finer  fiber,  and  far  more  nutritious. 

The  absence  of  excessive  rains  keeps  it  from  losing  a  great 
part  of  its  nutritious  qualities.  In  a  country  where  the  raising 
of  live  stock  is  the  principal  industry  there  is  always  a  market 
for   hay. 

The  agricultural  conditions  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
are  very  much  the  same.  In  the  older  districts  the  irrigation  of  50 
acres  of  land  is  taken  as  the  standard  duty  of  a  continuous  flow 
of  1  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  during  the  irrigation  season 
of  one  hundred  days.  In  other  districts  traversed  by  larger 
canals  the  standard  has  been  raised  to  60  acres  per  cubic  foot 
per  second,  which  is  equal  to  an  annual  rainfall  of  about  12 
inches.  After  two  or  three  years,  when  the  soil  becomes  thor- 
oughly saturated  and  settled  the  duty  of  water  grows  greater, 
and  judging  from  the  history  of  older  countries  the  continuous 
flow;  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  for  the  irrigation  season 
will  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  120  acres.  By  practical  experience  tiie 
cost  of  the  construction  of  canals  varies  from  75  cents  to  $2  per 
acre,  and  makes  land,  otherwise  practically  worthless,  worth 
from  $25  to  $75  per  acre.     A  farm  of  20  acres  in  Colorado  un- 
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der  ditch  is  as  capable  of  sustaining  a  family  as  160  acres  in 
Illinois  or  Iowa.  Buckwheat  averages  33  bushels  per  acre; 
barley,  thirty-one  varieties,  averages  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre; 
oats,  forty-seven  varieties,  range  from  15  bushels  up  to  101 
bushels  per  acre;  wheat,  twelve  varieties,  averaging  from  16 
to  32  bushels  per  acre. 

Greeley,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  garden  spot  of 
Colorado,  is  50  miles  south  of  Cheyenne,  and  about  1,500  feet 
lower  altitude.  The  lands  of  the  Wyoming  Development  com- 
pany, which  are  located  about  75  miles  north  of  Cheyenne,  on 
the  Cheyenne  and  Northern  railroad,  are  about  the  same  eleva- 
tion, 4,500  feet,  and  possess  all  the  advantages  that  were  of- 
fered to  the  first  settlers  of  the  Greeley  colony.  The  most  feas- 
ible plan  of  encouraging  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  farm- 
ers, and  one  that  will  no  doubt  be  adopted  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  is  a  system  of  colonization.  During  the  last  few  years 
many  companies  have  been  incorporated  in  Wyoming  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  irrigating  canals  and  ditches.  Many 
of  these  enterprises  are  now  in  successful  operation. 

Jppi^atioxj  IJeservoirs. 

Successful  agriculture  without  irrigation  according  to  Maj. 
Powell,  requires  an  annual  rainfall  of  at  least  20  inches.  In 
the  warmer  regions  a  larger  supply  of  water  is  requisite  to  in-; 
sure  crops,  owing  to  the  evaporation  being  greater,  while  thei 
lands  lying  near,  and  especially  to  the  westward  of  high  moun- 
tains, are  agriculturally  favored  by  a  greater  precipitation,  due 
to  the  condensation.  The  amount  of  water  available  for  irriga- 
tion can  be  increased  by  winter  storage  to  an  extent  depending 
greatly  on  local  circumstances.  Storage  in  the  low  landjs  is 
wasteful,  on  account  of  the  great  evaporation  during  the  warm 
season.  Irrigation  on  a  large  scale,  whether  by  storage  or  the 
diversion  of  large  streams,  requires  large  capital  and  co-opera- 
tive action;  and  in  order  to  prevent  forestalling  waste,  and 
conflicts  of  rights,  general  laws  regulating  the  appropriation 
and  use  of  water  in  the  arid  region  are  necessary,  and  should 
be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  pre-emption,  homestead,  timber  culture  and  desert 
land  privileges  are  adequate  for  actual  settlers  on  lands  depend- 
ent on  minor  streams,  but  are  insufficient  for  the  settlement  of 
the  irregular  lands  that  depend  on  the  larger  istreams.  A  pas- 
ture farm  requires  not  only  a  large  area  of  land  but  also  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  accessible  water  supply.  A  water  front  of  ade- 
quate supply  should  then  be  allowed  to  each  pasturage  tract 
as  an  inherent  right  going  with  the  land  titles,  the  latter  being 
valueless  without  the  former.  In  the  arid  region  the  principal 
timber  lies  on  the  mountains  between  an  altitude  of  6,500  and 
10,000  feet,  and  in  some  places  in  the  south  as  high  as  12,000 
feet.  The  timber  land  is  not  favorable  to  agriculture  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate.  Where  timber  grows  above  6,500  feet 
there  is  frost  every  month  in  the  year,  and  therefore  any  policy 
which  looks  to  the  disposal  of  these  lands  to  private  owners 
must  take  into  consideration  that  the  Government  must  dispose 
of  them  to  people  who  desire  them  for  timber  purposes,  and 
not  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  agricultural  lands  lie  below,  and  in  considering  the 
matter  it  is  well  to  note  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  under 
wdiich  rain  is  precipitated.  The  water  mainly  falls  upon  the 
mountains  and  plateaus,  and  the  average  rain  fall  on  the  agri- 
cultural lands  is  from  10  to  15  inches.  If  all  the  rain  were  to 
fall  during  the  season  of  growing  crops  and  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  that  season  it  would  be  sufficient  for  agricul- 
ture, but  the  water  is  distributed  through  all  seasons.  The 
rain  chiefly  falls  in  the  high  mountains,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  streams  are  born  in  the  mountains.  There  are  no  peren- 
nial streams  born  or  heading  in  the  low  ground.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  streams  never  reach  the  sea,  but  flow  out  into 
the  arid  lands  and  sink  there  in  the  sands  and  are  lost;  and 
even  in  those  streams  that  run  to  the  sea  much  of  the  water 
is  evaporated.  The  utilization  of  these  waters  depends  upon 
taking  possession  of  the  water  when  it  leaves  the  mountains. 
The  difference  between  high  water  and  low  water  stages  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  high  water  volume  is  often  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  low  water  volume.  In  some 
regions  it  will  take  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water  to  irrigate  an 
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acre  of  land;  but  in  most  districts  it  is  fair  to  say  that  12  inches 
of  water  properly  and  economically  distributed  will  irrigate  an 
acre  of  land,  although  it  will  irrigate  much  more  in  some  re- 
gions and  less  in  others. 

Irrigation  is  a  perennial  source  of  fertilization,  and  already 
in  older  settled  portions  of  Europe  they  have  abandoned  the  idea 
largely  of  fertilizers,  and  in  England,  Italy,  France.  Germany, 
and  other  countries  are  beginning  to  irrigate  their  lands  for 
that  purpose,  although  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Government  shall  aid 
in  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
built  by  private  enterprise.  Maj.  Powell  gives  it  as  his  private 
opinion  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  Government  will  ever 
do  it,  but  will  provide  conditions  ultimately  for  the  disposal  of 
the  land  which  will  permit  people  to  do  it  for  themselves.  He 
thinks  the  whole  country  should  be  divided  into  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, dependent  upon  the  storage  of  that  tract.  All  streams 
which  unite  and  form  one  of  these  arid  land  river/s  and  the  val- 
ley from  which  water  could  be  taken  for  irrigation  should  be 
constituted  a  political  unit,  like  a  county,  for  example.  The 
people  of  that  district  should  own  their  own  water,  and  those 
who  come  there  and  settle  should  have  a  right  to  the  water. 
Then  the  country,  as  a  body-politic,  should  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  and  the  construction  of  canals.  After  all 
the  irrigable  land  is  taken  up  there  will  still  be  left  a  large  area 
which  is  of  some  value  as  scant  pasturage,  and  that  should  never 
be  taken  up  as  private  property;  that  should  be  a  common 
upon  which  the  people  who  cultivate  the  agricultural  land  could 
pasture  their  cattle,  the  same  as  in  parts  of  Spain. 

The  people  are  anxious  that  the  selection  of  lands  for  res- 
ervoir sites  should  be  made  as  early  as  practicable.  For  exam- 
ple, here  is  a  stream  going  down  the  mountain  and  running 
across  the  plain;  where  shall  the  water  be  used?  There  is  from 
two  to  ten  times  as  much  land  as  there  is  water  to  serve  it.  If 
it  is  used  high  up  the  climate  may  be  too  cold  for  agriculture;  if 
tco  low  down,  the  water  is  sometimes  lost  before  it  reaches 
there.  So  the  practical  information  which  the  people  want  is 
where  thev  can  best  use  the  water.     If  sites  for  reservoirs  are 
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selected  on  low  lands  there  will  be  60  to  80  inches  of  evapora- 
tion annually,  and  that  is  too  much;  if  the  same  water  is  stored 
high  in  the  mountains,  where  there  is  only  10  to  20  inches  of 
evaporation  it  is  saved.  Another  difficulty  is  that  reservoirs 
will  fill  with  sediment;  the  waters  stored  in  the  mountains  will 
cause  the  reservoirs  themselves  to  fill  slowly.  If  the  reservoirs 
are  constructed  in  the  mountain  regions  they  can  easily  be 
cleaned  out  by  hydraulic  methods,  but  if  the  reservoirs  are  con- 
structed below  and  the  water  is  taken  out  at  a  point  where  it 
becomes  muddy,  as  it  does  in  the  streams  in  the  arid  lands,  these 
reservoins  will  fill  very  rapidly. 

The  fertilizing  elements  are  not  in  the  sand,  but  the  wash 
of  the  leaves  and  grass  and  vegetation  generally.  On  the  moun- 
tains where  the  waters  fall  there  is  an  enormous  growth  of  veg- 
etation and  the  waters  falling  upon  vegetation  carries  with  it  the 
fertilizing  element.  Every  reservoir  will  have  to  be  built  on  dif- 
ferent rules  of  construction:  the  highlands  reservoir  cannot  be 
built  without  favorable  natural  configuration.  Usually  the 
streams  of  mountain  regions  have  great  declivity  and  dams  con- 
structed in  their  channels  will  store  but  a  small  amount  of  water, 
but  there  are  regions  where  mountain  valleys  can  be  made  to* 
hold  large  bodies  of  water  at  small  expense  for  dams,  and 
such  reservoirs  are  among  the  most  economical  and  advanta- 
geous. 

Railroads. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  Wyoming  to  give  an  out- 
let to  the  heavy  products  of  its  mines  and  stock  ranges,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  its  commerce  must  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tension of  railroads.  Of  all  factors  that  have  contributed  during 
this  century,  says  the  historian,  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  to  the 
increase  of  material  comfort,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  information 
and  knowledge,  the  railway  plays  the  most  prominent  part.  It 
has  widened  the  field  for  the  division  of  employments;  it  has 
cheapened  production;  it  has  promoted  exchange  and  has  fa- 
cilitated intercommunication.  In  its  aggregate  it  represents  a 
larger  investment  of  capital  than  any  other  branch  of  human 
activitv;     and  the  service  that  it  renders  and  has  rendered  to 
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society  is,  from  both  industrial  and  commercial  points  of  view, 
greater  than  is  rendered  by  any  other  single  service  to  which 
men   devote  their  activities. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  in  1868, 
railroad  construction  remained  practically  at  a  standstill  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  Wyoming 
Central,  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  in  1887,  the 
Cheyenne  and  Burlington  in  1887,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Cheyenne  and  Northern  in  1887,  that  there  was  any  promise  of 
further  railroad  development.  The  number  of  miles  in  opera- 
tion in  Wyoming  at  the  close  of  1896,  approximated  1,200  miles, 
divided  as  follows:  Union  Pacific,  489  miles;  Oregon  Short 
Line,  130  miles;  Cheyenne  and  Northern,  165  miles;  Wyo- 
ming Central  (Northwestern),  153  miles;  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri, 250  miles. 

The  main  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  of  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  constituted  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  across  the  United  States,  and  was  in  a  commercial  sense 
regarded  as  a  great  experiment.  The  promotion  of  the  enter- 
prise by  the  National  Government  was  incited  by  an  important 
political  consideration,  viz,  that  of  bringing  the  Pacific  coast 
states  in  closer  connection  with  the  states  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  In  1861  the  war 
broke  out,  severing  the  lines  running  north  and  south,  and  in' 
consequence  of  the  increased  activity  during  the  four  years  of 
the  war  the  trunk  lines  running  east  and  west  were  greatly  de- 
veloped. It  was  during  this  period  of  the  war  Congress  loaned  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  company  the  sum  of  $35,539,512,  in  the 
form  of  guaranteed  bonds,  and  donated  to  it  lands  of  which 
3,082,958  acres  have  been  patented.  The  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  affecting  the  Pacific  roads  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

The  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific  roalroads  was  passed  July 
1,  1862.  Under  this  charter  the  right  of  way  and  a  subsidy  of 
land  and  of  money  was  granted.  By  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  the 
Government  subsidy  was  greatly  increased.  Land  to  the  amount 
of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  was 
granted  to  the  railways.     The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  re- 
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quired  upon  a  certificate  in  writing  of  the  commissioners,  show- 
ing the  completion  and  equipment  of  40  consecutive  miles  of 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  to  issue  to  the  company  bonds  of 
the  United  States  of  $1,000  each  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  per 
mile,  and  as  to  the  150  miles  westwardly  from  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  150  eastwardly  from  the  western 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  $48,000  per  mile,  and  be- 
tween the  two  mountain  chains,  $32,000  per  mile.  The  Central 
Pacific,  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  was 
taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri, the  Kansas  Pacific  and  several  other  roads,  were  also  re- 
cipients of  similar  land  grants. 

The  act  of  1862  gave  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  return  for  the  subsidy,  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  railway 
property  to  be  created  by  the  Union  Pacific  railroads.  The 
act  of  1864  allowed  the  corporation  to  postpone  the  Government 
lien  by  a  first  mortgage- to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  subsidy 
given  by  the  United  States,  and  made  the  lien  of  the  United 
States  for  its  money  subsidy  subordinate  to  that  of  bonds  of  the 
companies  issued  under  such  first  mortgage.  About  $65,000,000 
was  thus  given  to  these  corporations,  in  addition  to  their  val- 
uable land  grants,  and  the  lien  of  the  government  postponed  to 
that  of  another  mortgage,  authorized  to  be  issued  for  an  equal 
amount.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  was  thereupon  constructed 
by  an  organization  known  as  the  Credit  Mobilier,  composed  as 
to  persons  interested  therein  mainly  of  the  persons  who  were 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  who  were 
the  real  incorporators  of  the  road.  To  this  corporation  all  the 
issues  of  bonds  and  stocks  were  made,  and  it  also  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  subsidy  of  the  United  States,  after  building  and 
equipping  certain  parts  of  the  road.  It  proved  an  instrumen- 
tality of  distribution  of  profits  under  the  cover  of  building  the 
road. 

The  grants  of  land  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  amounted 
to  2,000,000;  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  6,000,000;  to  the  Central 
Pacific,  a  successor  to  the  Western  Pacific  1,100,000;  to  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
2,500,000  acres.     On  July  2,  1864,  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
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was  also  incorporated,  and  although  no  money  subsidy  was 
given  to  that  corporation,  it  was  the  recipient  of  the  largest  land 
grant  of  any  of  the  corporations,  being  entitled  to  receive,  under 
its  grant,  47,000,000  acres.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to 
charter  railway  corporations  was  exercised  under  the  power 
given  to  it  by  the  Constitution  "to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  among  the  several  States  and  Indian  tribes, 
to  establish  postoffices  and  post  roads,"  and  also  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  to  execute  all  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  likewise  under  the 
authority  given  to  Congress  to  provide  for  organizing  the  army. 
The  lines  of  the  Pacific  roads  were  constituted  post  roads,  as 
they  necessarily  carried  on  the  functions  of  inter-state  com- 
merce, and  as  they  were  required  to  carry  the  army  supplies  of 
the  United  States,  the  establishment  of  these  corporations  is 
warranted  under  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

The  completion  of  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
way stimulated  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  a  vast  territory  which  it  traversed. 

The  railroad  systems  in  Wyoming  are  subject  to  no 
special  laws  regulating  freight  and  passenger  rates  other  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  United  States  laws,  more  particularly 
the  inter-state  commerce  act.  The  complaint  is  sometimes 
made  that  the  local  rates  are  much  higher  in  proportion  than 
the  through  rates,  a  condition  produced  by  competition  reduc- 
ing the  rates  on  through  business.  With  increased  local  busi- 
ness and  competition  there  is  likely  to  be  a  gradual  lowering  of 
local  rates.  The  kind  of  discrimination  that  has  been  regarded 
as  most  dangerous,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  repre- 
hended, is  that  which  makes  special  rates  for  different  individ- 
uals doing  the  same  kind  of  business  in  nearly  the  same  place. 
It  is  such  discrimination  that  furnishes  the  most  effective  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  State  control. 

Wealttj  aQd  Population 

The  gradual  increase  of  wealth  in  Wyoming  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  by  an  examination  of  the  assessment  rolls 
since  its  organization.  While  it  is  true  that  the  statements  do 
not  represent  more  than  one-third  of  the  actual  valuation  and 
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possibly  not  more  than  one-quarter,  a  uniform  assessment  of 
value  has  been  made  from  year  to  year,  and  therefore  affords 
a  correct  basis  of  comparison.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
all  property  in  1870  was  $6,924,357.  In  1880  it  had  increased 
to  $11,857,344,  and  in  1888  to  $33,338,549.  A  falling  off  in  the 
assessment  of  live  stock  interests  from  $17,107,036  in  1886  to 
$11,830,361  in  1888,  making  a  reduction  of  over  $5,000,000, 
was  made  up  by  the  taxing  of  farm  lands  and  improvements, 
railroad  patented  lands,  and  the  increase  of  other  property. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  in  live  stock  interests,  the 
valuation  has  steadily  increased.  The  assessment  in  1888  of 
$6,008,211  on  railroad  property  is  almost  equal  to  the  entire 
valuation  of  property  in  Wyoming  in  1870.  The  low  rate  of 
assessment  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  railroad 
equipment  and  lands  in  Wyoming  have  a  valuation  of  not  less 
than  $50,000,000. 

Owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  property 
in  recent  years  the  total  assessment  valuation  in  1896,  had  de- 
creased to  $30,028,694. 

The  affairs  of  Wyoming  have  always  been  managed  with 
commendable  economy,  and  as  a  consequence  its  credit  stands 
high.  The  action  of  Congress  in  prescribing  the  limit  of  Ter- 
ritorial indebtedness  had  a  salutary  effect,  and,  together  with 
the  revenue  laws  of  Wyoming,  made  ample  provision  for  pro- 
tection against  unnecessary  waste  and  extravagance.  Similar 
limitations  on  indebtedness  were  provided  for  in  the  State  con- 
stitution. 

The  total  population  of  Wyoming,  which  was  given  in  1890 
as  60,705,  approximated  in  1896,  8o,ooo. 

Wyoming  is  divided  into  thirteen  counties,  as  follows:  Lar- 
amie, Albany,  Carbon,  Sweetwater,  Uinta,  Johnson,  Fremont; 
Crook,  Converse,  Sheridan,  Weston,  Natrona  and  Big  Horn. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  Wyoming  has  been  largely  com- 
piled from  a  report  by  Robert  C.  Morris  to  the  LT.  S.  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1889,  on  tne  Commer- 
cial, Industrial  and  Transportation  Interests  of  Wyoming,  with 
additional  data  brought  down  to  date. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  March  1,  1897. 


ttlements 
in  Wyoming   Territory. 


BY    COL.   A.  G.  BRACKETT,  U.   S.   A. 


{Contributed  to  the  Wyoming  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters  in  1882.) 


T~  ~T  HE  FIRST  account  we  have  of  any  white  men  visiting 
what  is  now  known  as  Wyoming  Territory  is  that  of  the 
~g-  party  led  by  Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  while  on  his  way  from  Xew  York  to  Astoria  in  1811.  In 
this  party,  which  consisted  of  about  sixty  white  persons,  we  find 
the  names  of  Donald  McKenzie,  Ramsay  Crooks,  Robt.  McLel- 
lan  and  John  Day.  They  came  up  the  Missouri  river,  then  up 
the  Big  Cheyenne  river,  then  crossed  over  to  Powder  river, 
thence  over  the  Big  Horn  mountains  to  Wind  river,  thence 
across  the  Wind  River  chain  to  the  headwaters  of  Snake  river, 
down  which  they  traveled  to  the  Columbia,  and  so  on  to 
Astoria  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Mr.  McLellan  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  had  been  a  par- 
tisan under  General  Wayne  in  his  Indian  wars,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  fiery  spirit  and  reckless  daring,  and 
marvelous  stories  were  told  of  his  exploits.  His  appearance 
answered  to  his  character. 

Another  very  singular  character  was  Edward  Robin- 
son, a  veteran  backwoodsman,  sixty-six  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  many 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  on  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 
In  one  of  these  battles  he  had  been  scalped,  and  he  still  wore  a 
handkerchief  bound  round  his  head  to  protect  this  part. 

The  next  band  of  fur  traders  that  entered  upon  the  soil  of 
Wyoming  was  led  by  General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  who  went  up 
to  the   Yellowstone   river   in   1822,  and   in  the   following  year 
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pushed  a  resolute  band  of  trappers  across  the  mountains  to  the 
banks  of  Green  river.  This  attempt  was  followed  up  and  sus- 
tained by  others,  until  in  1825  a  footing  was  secured  and  a  com- 
plete system  of  trapping  organized  beyond  the  mountains. 

General  William  H.  Ashley  was  born  in  Powhatan  county, 
Virginia,  in  1778,  emigrated  to  Missouri — then  called  Upper 
Louisiana — where  he  became  a  brigadier  general  of  militia. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  hardy  men, 
well  provided,  and  many  of  them  realized  handsome  fortunes. 
Ashley  was  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Misouri,  served  in 
Congress  from  183 1  to  1837,  and  died  at  Booneville,  Missouri, 
in  March,  1839. 

In  this  wild  and  warlike  school  (for  the  trappers  had  fre-> 
quent  fights  with  the  Indians)  a  number  of  leaders  sprang  up, 
originally  in  the  employ,  subsequently  the  partners,  of  General 
Ashley,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Robert  Campbell, 
James  Bridger,  William  Sublette,  Milton  Sublette  (who  dis- 
covered Yellowstone  lake,  which  for  years  afterward  was  known 
as  Sublette's  lake),  Fitzpatrick  and  Smith.  The  association 
commenced  by  General  Ashley  underwent  various  modifica- 
tions, and  after  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  he  withdrew,  and  in 
1830  it  took  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company. 

Captain  Benjamin  L.  E.  Bonneville  led  a  considerable  body 
of  trappers  and  hunters  from  St.  Louis  to  Wyoming  in  1832. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  having 
-obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year,  determined  to  better 
his  fortune  in  the  far  West.  He,  with  his  men,  traveled  over 
pretty  much  the  whole  country  and  did  measurably  well,  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  realizing  much  money,  the  combinations 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  and  the  American  Fur 
Company  being  too  strong  for  him.  These  two  companies  had 
no  love  for  each  other,  and  endeavored  to  injure  one  another 
as  much  as  was  in  their  power;  the  American  Fur  Company 
.being  under  the  auspices  ot  John  Jacob  Astor,  with  Mr.  Ram- 
say Crooks  as  president.  While  a  portion  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  American  Fur  Company  were  following  Messrs.  Bridger 
and  Fitzpatrick,  to  ascertain  where  the  best  trapping  grounds 
were,  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambush  by  some  Blackfeet  In- 
■dians,  and  Major  Henry  Vandenburgh,  the  leader,  was  killed 
and  scalped. 

In  July,  1832,  Captain  Bonneville,  being  in  the  Green 
River  valley,  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
main there  some  time,  in  order  that  both  men  and  horses  might 
repose  and  recruit  their  strength.     As  the  region  was  full  of 
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danger  from  the  Indians,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp  with 
breastworks  made  of  logs  and  pickets.  This  is  what  is  laic^ 
down  on  the  old  maps  as  Fort  Bonneville.  It  was  located  at 
the  junction  of  Lead  creek  with  Green  river,  above  Horse 
creek.  After  the  completion  of  his  fortified  camp,  or  fort,  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  determined  to  leave  it,  and  did  so  on  the  226.  of 
August,  1832,  going  thence  to  Salmon  river.  The  remains  of 
this  old  fort  are  now,  after  a  lapse  of  over  fifty  years,  plainly 
visible,  and  as  they  were  the  first  efforts  of  white  men  toward 
making  a  permanent  settlement  in  this  territory,  are  interesting. 
Bonneville's  party  went  to  the  north,  then  crossed  over  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  returned  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and 
eventually  disbanded  without  having  accomplished  much  in 
any  way.  Some  of  the  men  joined  the  fur  companies.  The 
Captain  was  in  the  mountair  region  until  1835,  having  over- 
staid  his  leave  a  long  time.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
June  1. 2th,  1878,  being  a  colonel  on  the  retired  list. 

Fort  Laramie  was  built  by  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  St. 
Louis,  in  1834,  having  first  been  named  Fort  William,  after  his 
friend  and  partner,  William  Sublette..  A  trapper  by  the  name 
of  Laramie  having  been  killed  on  the  headwaters  of  the  stream 
that  bears  his  name,  Mr.  Campbell  changed  the  name  of  the 
foft.  I  have  this  fact  from  Mr.  Campbell  himself.  The  fort 
was  a  quadrangular  structure,  built  of  large,  heavy,  sun-dried 
bricks,  or  adobes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mexicans,  who  built 
the  fort,  or  assisted  in  doing  so.  The  walls  were  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  palisade,  forming  portions 
of  ranges  of  houses  which  entirely  surrounded  a  yard  of  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square.  Every  apartment  had  its-  door 
and  window — all,  of  course,  opening  on  the  inside.  There  were 
two  entrances  opposite  each  other,  and  midway  of  the  wall,  one 
of  which  was  a  large  and  public  entrance;  the  other  smaller 
and  more  private — a  sort  of  postern  gate.  Over  the  great  en- 
trance was  a  square  tower,  with  loopholes,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  work,  built  of  adobes.  At  two  of  the  angles,  and  diagonally 
opposite  each  other,  were  large,  square  bastions,  so  arranged  as 
to  sweep  the  four  faces  of  the  walls.  This  was  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Wyoming.  The  original  fort  disappeared 
some  years  ago.  but  the  adobes  of  which  it  was  made  were  pre- 
served and  made  over  into  the  magazine  at  present  in  use  at  the 
fort. 

The  second  permanent  settlement  made  in  Wyoming  was 
at  Fort  Bridger.  which  was  established  as  a  fur  trading  post  by 
James  Bridger,  in  1842.       Here  the  old  mountaineer  lived  in  a  sort 
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of  barbaric  pomp,  surrounded  by  the  dusky  children  of  the 
mountains,  owning  considerable  flocks  and  herds,  and  being  in 
fact  a  frontier  baron.  Here  he  lived  until  long  after  the  advent 
of  the  Mormons,  and  until  1854,  when  he  sold  to  Lewis  Robin- 
son, a  Mormon,  his  Mexican  grant  for  thirty  miles  of  land  and 
some  cabins,  for  which  he  was  paid  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
gold.  The  deeds  of  this  property  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
dignitaries  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  1855  the  Mormons  built  a  boulder  stone  wall  one  hun- 
dred feet  square,  fourteen  feet  high,  with  rounded  corners,  and 
a  corral,  or  cattle-yard,  eighty-two  feet  wide,  and  made  othef 
improvements  on  the  rancho,  or  fort,  expending,  as  the  Mor- 
mons claim,  eight  thousand  dollars  more,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  the  county  seat  of  Green  River  county,  Utah.  Judge  Wil- 
liam A.  Carter,  late  a  resident  at  the  fort,  and  a  most  estimable 
citizen,  was  for  many  years  probate  judge  of  the  county.  In  the 
autumn  of  1857  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  arrived  here 
with  his  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Salt  Lake  valley, 
and  two  bastions  were  thrown  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort. 
The  Mormon  troops  withdrew  as  Johnston  entered,  having 
first  destroyed  everything  they  could.  When  the  troops  left  for 
Salt  Lake,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Hoffman  remained  at 
the  fort  with  several  companies,  and  during  the  summer  of  1858 
the  buildings  now  in  use  were  erected.  They  are  log  build- 
ings, neatly  whitewashed.  A  creek  (Black's  fork  of  Green 
river)  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  parade  ground.  Near 
Fort  Bridger  Mr.  Robinson  resides,  who  is  unquestionably  the 
oldest  white  settler  in  the  Territory.  He  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1802,  and  came  to  this  country  by  way  of  Taos, 
New  Mexico,  in  1832.  Here  he  has  since  remained.  He  was  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  James  Bridger,  and  assisted  many 
immigrants  while  on  their  way  to  California  in  1849  an^  '50- 
He  was  known  over  the  whole  country  as  "Uncle  Jack  Robir* 
son."  In  the  palmy  days  of  1849  and  '5°>  Mr.  Bridger  had  Ul 
partner  named  Vasquez,  a  Mexican,  who  put  on  a  great  deal  of 
style,  and  used  to  ride  about  the  country  in  a  coach  and  four. 

While  Fort  Bridger  was  used  as  a  trading  post  it  was  sev- 
eral times  threatened  by  the  savages,  and  in  August,  1843,  a 
considerable  party  of  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  went  in  and 
killed  several  Shoshone  or  Snake  squaws,  the  men  being  absent 
at  the  time  engaged  in  an  antelope  surround.  News  of  the  at- 
tack reached  the  Snakes  immediately,  who  pursued  and  over- 
took them  and  recovered  their  horses,  and,  in  the  running  fight 
that  ensued,  the  Arapahoes  lost  several  men  killed  and  a  num- 
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ber  wounded.  The  same  band  threatened  Captain  Fremont's 
party,  as  they  were  traveling  westward  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion, but  a  shot  from  his  howitzer  brought  them  to  their  senses. 
Nearly  all  the  horses  they  had  brought  off  were  the  property  of 
the  white  men  at  the  fort.  They  had  their  wounded  men  trail- 
ing along  in  the  rear  when  Fremont  saw  them. 

In  May,  1842,  Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  left  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  his  first  expedition  to 
explore  the  country  along  the  Platte  river  and  ascend  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  there  was  very  little  known  about  the  interior  of 
the  continent  at  that  day.  He  had  a  party  of  twenty-one  men 
with  him,  among  whom  was  Christopher  Carson,  more  famil- 
iarly known  for  his  exploits  in  the  mountains  as  "Kit  Carson, n 
who  acted  as  guide.  The  party  traveled  along  up  the  Platte 
river  and  on  the  15th  of  July  came  to  Fort  Platte,  about  two 
miles  below  Fort  Laramie.  On  reaching  Fort  Laramie  Mr. 
Fremont  found  that  it  had  a  very  pleasant  appearance.  The 
great  entrance  in  which  he  found  the  gentlemen  assembled, 
and  which  was  floored  and  about  fifteen  feet  long,  made  a} 
shaded  place  through  which  the  breeze  swept  constantly,  for 
this  country  is  famous  for  its  high  winds.  From  this  place  he 
traveled  up  the  Platte,  crossed  over  to  the  Sweetwater,  then 
through  the  South  Pass,  and  so  onward  to  the  Wind  River 
mountains.  He  followed  one  of  the  creeks  up  to  the  base  of 
the  highest  peak,  and  prepared  to  make  the  ascent.  The  road 
over  which  he  traveled  had  been  used  by  trappers  for  many 
years,  both  Sublette  and  Bonneville  having  brought  in  some 
wagons  with  them. 

After  Fremont  had  passed  the  foothills  and  some  of  the 
higher  points  he  commenced  the  very  last  ascent  of  the  great 
mountain  now  known  as  Fremont's  Peak.  Putting  hands  and 
feet  in  the  crevices  between  the  blocks,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
over  an  immense  spur,  and  when  he  reached  the  top  found  his 
companions  in  a  small  valley  below.  Descending  to  them,  they 
continued  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the  crest.  Fre- 
mont sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would  have 
precipitated  him  into  an  immense  snow  field  five  hundred  feet 
below,  although  it  was  the  15th  of  August.  To  the  edge  of  the 
field  was  a  sheer  icy  precipice,  and  then  there  was  a  gradual 
fall,  the  field  sloped  off  for  about  a  mile  until  it  struck  the  foot 
of  another  lower  ridge.  As  soon  as  Fremont  had  gratified  his 
feelings  of  curiosity  he  descended,  and  each  man  ascended  in 
his  turn,  as  the  leader  would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount 
•the    unstable   and   precarious    slab,   which   it    seemed   a   breath 
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would  hurl  into  the  abyss  below.  He  mounted  the  barometer 
in  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and  fixed  a  ramrod  in  a  crevice,, 
unfurled  the  United  States  flag  to  wave  in  the  breeze  where 
never  flag  waved  before.  During  the  morning's  ascent  they 
met  with  no  sign  of  animal  life  except  a  few  shore  ljhrks.  A 
stillness  the  most  profound  and  a  terrible  solitude  forced  them- 
selves constantly  on  the  mind  as  the  great  features  of  the  place. 
Fremont,  with  his  party,  returned  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  thence 
went  back  to  the  states. 

It  was  found  necessary  by  the  government  to  send  out 
troops  to  protect  the  immigrants  on  the  great  overland  route 
to  Oregon  and  California  from  the  Indians,  and  the  first  de-? 
tachment  reached  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1849,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  fort 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Bruce  Husband,  agent  of  the  fur  com- 
pany. Companies  C  and  D,  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Cavalry 
(known  as  the  Regiment  of  Mounted  Riflemen)  under  Major 
Winslow  F.  Sanderson,  and  Company  G,  Sixth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
were  the  first  troops  that  occupied  the  fort.  Gradually  a  few 
white  men  settled  in  that  neighborhood.  It  was  then  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Sioux  country,  and  many  Indians  daily  visited 
it.  A  stream  of  immigrants  seemed  always  in  sight,  and  long 
rows  of  canvas-covered  wagons  wended  their  way  slowly  along 
toward  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Several  days  before  the  19th  of  August,  1854,  a  large  body 
of  Ogallala,  Brule  and  Minneconjou  Sioux  asembled  on  the 
Platte  river  below  Fort  Laramie,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  agent  to  receive  from  them  their  annuity  goods.  Some 
Mormon  immigrants  came  along  the  road  on  their  way  to  Salt 
Lake  valley,  and  on  the  18th  an  ox,  belonging  to  one  of  them, 
was  stolen  and  killed  by  the  Indians.  Of  course  the  owner 
complained  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  of  the  loss 
of  his  old  footsore  ox,  and  the  commander  promised  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  recover  so  valuable  a  piece  of  property. 
The  chief  of  the  Brule  band  also  saw  the  post  commander,  and 
stated  to  him  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  about  recov- 
ering the  animal,  as  he  believed  it  had  been  killed  and  eaten, 
but  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  it.  For  some  reason  or 
other  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  commander  deter- 
mined to  send  out  and  capture  the  Indian  who  was  the  thief. 
Accordingly  Brevet-Second  Lieutenant  John  L.  Grattan,  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  twenty-nine  men  of  Company 
G,  of  the  same  regiment,  were  sent  out  in  wagons,  well  armed, 
taking  with   them  a  twelve-pound   howitzer    and    a    mountain 
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howitzer,  drawn  by  mules,  with  orders  to  arrest  the  thief  and 
bring  him  in,  leaving  but  a  small  number  at  the  fort,  as  the) 
Mounted  Riflemen  had  been  sent  further  west. 

When  Lieutenant  Grattan's  party  reached  the  Indian  camp 
it  was  said  that  the  thief  could  not  be  found,  but  that  the  Indians 
themselves  would  willingly  pay  the  price  of  the  ox.  This  would 
not  do,  when  Mat-to-i-o-way,  a  chief,  told  the  officer  he  had 
done  all  he  could,  and  for  him  to  go  and  take  him  himself.  In 
the  meantime  many  of  the  Indians  had  crowded  around  the* 
soldiers,  and  the  lieutenant  had  loaded  up  both  of  his  howitqers. 
He  then  made  another  demand  for  the  thief,  stating  that  if  he 
was  not  delivered  up  within  so  many  minutes  he  would  fire 
upon  them.  The  chief,  who  had  done  most  of  the  talking,  was 
standing  near  the  lieutenant  when  the  latter  gave  the  command 
to  fire,  at  the  same  time  firing  the  twelve-pounder.  In  an  in- 
stant the  savages  returned  the  fire,  and  Lieutenant  Grattan  and 
his  twenty-nine  followers  were  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  who  made  his  way  to  the  fort  and  died  two  days  afterward. 

In  the  following  September  the  Brule  band  was  well  pun- 
ished for  this  outrage,  on  Blue  Water  Creek,  Nebraska.  This 
seemed  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  Sioux  for  aj 
long  time,  and  the  country  was  considered  safe  from  their  dep- 
redations. 

During  the  year  1850  about  40,000  animals  of  all  descrip- 
tions crossed  the  Laramie  river  below  the  fort. 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869,  there  was  a, 
continual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  western  country, 
and  where  stock  raiser-  could  do  so  with  safety  they  came  in 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  country  commenced  filling  up 
and  new  military  posts  were  established.  As  there  was  consid- 
erable excitement  about  the  gold  mines  in  Montana,  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  a  new  road  through  the  Indian  country, 
north  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  three  posts  were  ordered  to  be 
built,  namely,  Forts  Reno,  Phil  Kearney  and  C.  F.  Smith.  The 
Indians  did  not  readily  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  affairs,  as  they 
maintained  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  treaties  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  white  men.  They  took  every  opportunity 
of  harrassing  the  whites,  and  killed  many  people  on  the  Boze- 
nian  road. 

Fort  Phil  Kearney,  Wyoming  Territory,  was  established 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1866.  Within  seven  miles  of  the  post  oc- 
curred one  of  the  most  frightful  massacres  of  Lnited  States 
troops  ever  recorded.     While  the  men  were  building  their  quar- 
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ters  they  were  obliged  to  go  a  short  distance  away,  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "Pinery,"  to  cut  logs  and  haul  them  thence  to  the 
fort.  The  Indians  had  frequently  disturbed  them  while  engaged 
in  their  duty,  and  they  killed  a  number  of  them.  On  the  21st  of 
December,  1866,  the  wood  party  were  attacked,  and  a  large  re- 
lieving force  was  sent  out,  under  command  of  Brevet  Lieut. 
Colonel  Fetterman.  They  were  proceeding  along  the  crest  of 
a  hill,  the  sides  of  which  sloped  away  abruptly,  when  they  were 
assailed  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Indians,  and,  though  they 
fought  as  bravely  as  any  men  ever  did,  they  were  all  killed  and 
left  lying  on  the  road.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fetterman, 
Captain  Brown  and  Lieutenant  Grummond,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Infantry,  and  forty-nine  men  of  the  same  regiment  were  killed, 
together  with  twenty-seven  men  of  the  Second  Cavalry  and  two 
citizens,  a  total  of  eighty-one  souls.  The  following  day  the 
remains  of  the  dead  were  taken  to  the  fort,  and  as  soon  as 
properly  prepared  were  buried  near  by  in  one  common  grave. 
A  more  sad  and  dispiriting  picture  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
result  of  this  attack  was  that  the  Indians  carried  their  point, 
and  Fort  Phil  Kearney  was  abandoned  in  August,  1868.  Forts 
Reno  and  C.  F.  Smith  were  also  abandoned  and  afterward 
burned  by  the  savages. 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  sketch  that  the  first  permanent  and 
continuous  settlements  in  Wyoming  Territory  were  made  at 
Forts  Laramie  and  Bridger,  the  former  in  1834,  the  latter  in 
1842.  The  Indians  held  full  sway  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  lerritcry  until  1876.  What  occurred  in  the  later  campaigns 
against  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose at  present  to  touch  upon.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how 
this  fair  Territory  was  first  peopled,  and  to  whom  should  be 
accorded  the  honor  of  opening  the  way,  in  order  that  others 
might  follow. 

Already  we  have  a  history,  portions  of  which  have  been 
found  worthy  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving  (see  Irving's 
"Bonneville"),  and  as  years  roll  on  the  record  of  our  Indian 
wars  will  form  a  thrilling  page  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Some  fine  fortunes  in  the  Eastern  States  were  built  up 
from  this  Territory  in  the  fur  trade,  as  others  are  being  built 
now  by  the  railroads  and  cattle  raising.  To  think  that  Wyo- 
ming Territory  is  without  resources  is  a  great  mistake,  and  we 
are  just  beginning  to  find  out  what  these  resources  are.  1 
firmly  believe  our  mines  will  prove  as  productive  in  mineral 
wealth  as  our  plains  have  proved  fruitful  in  cattle. 


CENES 
AT     J^ORT    [ARAMIE 


'TTT  HE    DISTINGUISHED    historian   of  the   Northwest, 

Francis  Parkman,   in  his  book  mt-tleJ,    ''The    Oregon 

6       Trail;  Sketches  of  Prairie  and   Rocky  Mountain  Life," 

gives  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  scenes  at  old  Fort 

Laramie,  which  he  visited  as  early  as  1846: 

Looking  back,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  upon  Fort 
Laramie  and  its  inmates,  they  seem  less  like  a  reality  than  like 
some  fanciful  picture  of  the  olden  time;  so  different  was  the 
scene  from  any  which  this  tamer  side  of  the  world  can  present. 
Tail  Indians,  enveloped  in  their  white  buffalo  robes,  were 
striding  across  the  area  or  reclining  at  fall  length  on  the  low 
roofs  of  the  buildings  which  enclosed  it.  Numerous  squaws, 
gaily  bedizened,  sat  grouped  in  front  of  the  rooms  they  occu- 
pied; their  mongrel  offspring,  restless  and  vociferous,  rambled 
in  every  direction  through  the  fort;  and  the  trappers,  traders 
and  engages  of  the  establishment  were  busy  at  their  labor  or 
their  amusements. 

We  were  met  at  the  gate,  but  by  no  means  cordially  wel- 
comed. Indeed,  we  seemed  objects  of  some  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, until  Henry  Chatillon  explained  that  we  were  not 
traders,  and  we,  in  confirmation,  handed  to  the  bourgeois  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  his  principals.  He  took  it,  turned  it 
upside  down,  and  tried  hard  to  read  it;  but  his  literary  attain- 
ments not  being  adequate  to  the  task,  he  applied  for  relief  to  the 
clerk,  a  sleek,  smiling  Frenchman,  named  Montbalon.  The  letter 
read.  Bordeaux  (the  bourgeois)  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  expected  of  him.  Though  not  deficient  in  hospit- 
able intentions,  he  was  wholly  unaccustomed  to  act  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Discarding  all  formalities  of  reception,  he  did 
not  honor  us  with  a  single  word  but  walked  swiftly  across  the 
area,  while  we  followed  in  some  admiration  to  a  railing  and    a 
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flight  of  steps  opposite  the  entrance.  He  signed  to  us  that  we 
had  better  fasten  our  horses  to  the  railing;  then  he  walked  up 
the  steps,  tramped  along  a  rude  balcony  and,  kicking  open  a 
door,  displayed  a  large  room,  rather  more  elaborately  furnished 
than  a  bain.  For  furniture  it  had  a  rough  bedstead,  but  no 
bed;  two  chairs,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  tin  pail  to  hold  water  and 
a  board  to  cut  tobacco  upon.  A  brass  crucifix  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  close  at  hand  a  recent  scalp,  with  hair  full  a  yard  long, 
was  suspended  from  a  nail.  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion this  dismal  trophy,  its  history  being  connected  with  our 
subsequent  proceedings. 

This  apartment,  the  best  in  Fort  Laramie,  was  that  usually 
occupied  by  the  legitimate  bourgeois,  Papin,  in  whose  absence 
the  command  devolved  apon  Bordeaux.  The  latter,  a  stout, 
bluff  little  fellow,  much  inflated  by  a  sense  of  his  new  authority, 
began  to  roar  for  buffalo  robes.  These  being  brought  and 
spread  upon  the  floor,  formed  our  beds;  much  better  ones  than 
we  had  of  late  been  accustomed  to.  Our  arrangements  made, 
we  stepped  out  to  the  balcony  to  take  a  more  leisurely  survey  of 
the  long-looked-for  haven  at  which  we  had  arrived  at  last.  Be- 
neath us  was  the  square  area  surrounded  by  little  rooms,  or 
rather  cells,  which  opened  upon  it.  These  were  devoted  to  va- 
rious purposes,  but  served  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
men  employed  at  the  fort,  or  of  the  equally  numerous  squaws 
whom  they  were  allowed  to  maintain  in  it.  Opposite  to  us 
rose  the  blockhouse  above  the  gateway;  it  was  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  a  horse  at  full  speed,  daubed  upon  the  boards  with 
red  paint,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  skill  which  might  rival 
that  displayed  by  the  Indians  in  executing  similar  designs  upon 
their  robes  and  lodges.  A  busy  scene  was  enacting  in  the  area. 
The  wagons  of  Yaskiss,  an  old  trader,  were  about  to  set  out  for 
a  remote  post  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Canadians  were  going 
through  their  preparations  with  all  possible  bustle,  while  here 
and  there  an  Indian  stood  looking  on  with  imperturable  gravity. 

Fort  Laramie  is  one  of  the  posts  established  by  the  "Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,"  which  well  nigh  monopolizes  the  Indian 
trade  of  this  region.  Here  its  officials  rule  with  an  absolute 
sway;  the  arm  of  the  LTnited  States  has  little  force;  for  when  we 
were  there  the  extreme  outposts  of  her  troops  were  about  seven 
hundred  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  little  fort  is  built  of  bricks 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  externally  of  an  oblong  form,  with  bastions 
of  clay,  in  the  form  of  ordinary  blockhouses,  at  two  of  the  cor- 
ners. The  walls  are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  surmounted  b> 
a  slender  palisade.     The  roofs  of  the  apartments  within,  which 
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are  built  close  against  the  walls,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  ban- 
quette. Within,  the  fort  is  divided  by  a  partition;  on  one  side 
is  a  square  area,  surrounded  by  the  store-rooms,  offices 
and  apartments  of  the  inmates;  on  the  other  is  the  corral, 
a  narrow  place,  encompassed  by  the  high  clay  walls,  where  at 
night  or  in  presence  of  dangerous  Indians,  the  horses  and 
mules  of  the  fort  are  crowded  for  safe  keeping.  The  main  en- 
trance has  two  gates,  with  an  arched  passageway  intervening. 
A  little  square  window,  high  above  the  ground  opens  laterally 
from  an  adjoining  chamber  into  this  passage,  so  that  when  the 
inner  gate  is  closed  and  barred,  a  person  without  may  still  hold 
communication  with  those  within,  through  this  narrow  aper- 
ture. This  obviates  the  necessity  ot  admitting  suspicious  In- 
dians, for  the  purposes  of  trading,  into  the  body  of  the  fort:  for 
when  danger  is  apprehended,  the  inner  gate  is  shut  fast,  and  all 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  window.  This  precaution, 
though  necessary  at  some  of  the  company's  posts,  is  seldom  re- 
sorted 10  at  Fort  Laramie;  where,  though  men  are  frequently 
killed  in  the  neighborhood,  no  apprehensions  are  felt  of  any 
general  designs  of  hostility  from  the  Indians. 

We  did  not  long  enjov  our  new  quarters  undisturbed.  The 
door  was  silently  pushed  open,  and  two  eyeballs  and  a  visage  as 
black  as  night  looked  in  upon  us;  then  a  red  arm  and  shoulder 
intruded  themselves,  and  a  tall  Indian,  gliding  in,  shook  us  by 
the  hand,  grunted  his  salutation,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor. 
Others  followed,  with  faces  of  the  natural  hue,  and  letting  fall 
their  heavy  robes  from  their  shoulders,  took  their  seats,  quite  at 
ease,  in  a  semi-circle  before  us.  The  pipe  was  now  to  be  lighted 
and  passed  from  one  to  another;  and  this  was  the  only  enter- 
tainment that  at  present  they  expected  from  us.  These  visitors 
were  fathers,  brothers  or  other  relatives  of  the  squaws  in  the 
fort,  where  they  were  permitted  to  remain,  loitering  about  in 
perfect  idleness.  All  those  who  smoked  with  us  were  sien  of 
standing  and  repute.  Two  or  three  others  dropped  in  also; 
young  fellows  who  neither  by  their  years  nor  their  exploits 
were  entitled  to  rank  with  the  old  men  and  warriors,  and  who, 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors,  stood  aloof,  never 
withdrawing  their  eyes  from  us.  Their  cheeks  were  adorned 
with  vermilion,  their  ears  with  pendants  of  shell  and  their  necks 
with  beach.  Never  yet  having  signalized  themselves  as  hunters 
or  performed  the  honorable  exploit  of  killing  a  man,  they  were 
held  in  slight  esteem,  and  were  diffident  and  bashful  in  prooor- 
tion.  Certain  formidable  inconveniences  attended  this  influx 
of  visitors.     They  were  bent  on  inspecting  everything  in    the 
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room;  our  equipments  and  our  dress  alike  underwent  their 
scrutiny,  for  though  the  contrary  has  been  asserted,  few  beings 
have  more  curiosity  than  Indians  in  regard  to  subjects  within 
their  ordinary  range  of  thought.  As  to  other  matters,  indeed, 
they  seem  utterly  indifferent.  They  will  not  trouble  themselves 
to  inquire  into  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  but  are  quite 
contented  to  place  their  hands  over  their  mouths  in  token  of 
wonder,  and  exclaim  that  it  is  "great  medicine."  With  this 
comprehensive  solution,  an  Indian  is  never  at  a  loss.  He  never 
launches  into  speculation  and  conjecture;  his  reason  moves  in 
its  beaten  track.  His  soul  is  dormant;  and  no  exertions  of  the 
missionaries,  Jesuit  or  Puritan,  of  the  old  world  or  of  the  new, 
have  as  yet  availed  to  arouse  it. 

As  we  are  looking,  at  sunset,  from  the  wall,  upon  the  deso- 
late plains  that  surround  the  fort,  we  observed  a  cluster  of 
strange  objects,  like  scaffolds,  rising  in  the  distance  against  the 
red  western  sky.  They  bore  aloft  some  singulai -looking  bur- 
dens, and  at  their  foot  glimmered  something  white,  like  bones. 
This  was  the  place  of  sepulture  of  some  Dahcotah  chiefs,  whose 
remains  their  people  are  fond  of  placing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  thus  be  protected  from  violation 
at  the  bands  of  their  enemies.  Yet  it  has  happened  more  than 
-once,  and  quite  recently,  that  war  parties  of  the  Crow  Indians, 
ranging  through  the  country,  have  thrown  the  bodies  from  the 
scaffolds,  and  broken  them  to  pieces,  amid  the  yells  of  the 
Dahcotah,  who  remained  pent  up  in  the  fort,  too  few  to  defend 
the  honored  relics  from  insult.  The  white  objects  upon  the 
ground  were  buffalo  skulls,  arranged  in  the  mystic  circle,  com 
monly  seen  at  Indian  places  of  sepulture  upon  the  prairie. 

We  soon  discovered,  in  the  twilight,  a  band  of  fifty  or  sixty 
horses  approaching  the  fort.  These  were  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment,  who,  having  been  sent  out  to  feed, 
under  the  care  of  armed  guards,  in  the  meadows  below,  were 
now  being  driven  into  the  corral  for  the  night.  A  gate  opened 
into  this  inclosure:  by  the  side  of  it  stood  one  of  the  guards,  an 
old  Canadian,  with  gray,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  a  dragoon  pistol 
stuck  into  his  belt;  while  his  comrade,  mounted  on  horseback, 
his  rifle  laid  across  the  saddle  in  front,  and  his  long  hair  blow- 
ing before  his  swarthy  face,  rode  at  the  rear  of  the  disorderly 
troop,  urging  them  up  the  ascent.  In  a  moment  the  narrow 
corral  was  thronged  with  the  half-wild  horses,  kicking,  biting 
and  crowding  restlessly  together. 

The  discordant  jingling  of  a  bell,  rung  by  a  Canadian  in 
the  area,  summoned  us  to  supper.     The  repast  was  served  on  a 
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rough  table  in  one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  fort,  and  con- 
sisted of  cakes  of  bread  and  dried  buffalo  meat — an  excellent 
thing  for  strengthening  the  teeth.  At  this  meal  were  seated 
the  bourgeois  and  superior  dignitaries  of  the  establishment, 
among  whom  Henry  Chatillon  was  worthily  included.  No 
sooner  was  it  finished  than  the  table  was  spread  a  second  time 
(the  luxury  of  bread  being  now,  however,  omitted),  for  the  ben- 
efit of  certain  hunters  and  trappers  of  an  inferior  standing, 
while  the  ordinary  Canadian  engages  were  regaled  on  dried 
meat  in  one  of  their  lodging  rooms.  By  way  of  illustrating  the 
domestic  economy  of  Fort  Laramie,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  in- 
troduce in  this  place  a  story  current  among  the  men  when  we 
were  there. 

There  was  an  old  man  named  Pierre,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
bring  the  meat  from  the  store-room  for  the  men.  Old  Pierre, 
in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  used  to  select  the  fattest  and  best 
pieces  for  his  companions.  This  did  not  long  escape  the  keen- 
eyed  bourgeois,  who  was  greatly  disturbed  at  such  improvi- 
dence, and  cast  about  for  some  means  to  stop  it.  At  last  he  hit 
upon  a  plan  that  exactly  suited  him.  At  the  side  of  the  meat 
room,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  clay  partition,  was  another 
apartment,  used  for  the  storage  of  furs.  It  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  fort,  except  through  a  square  hole  in  the  partition, 
and  of  course  it  was  perfectly  dark.  One  evening  the  bour- 
geois, watching  for  moment  when  no  one  observed  him,  dodged 
into  the  meat  room,  clambered  through  the  hole  and  ensconced 
himself  among  the  furs  and  buffalo  robes.  Soon  after  old 
Pierre  came  in  with  his  lantern,  and,  muttering  to  himself,  be- 
gan to  pull  over  the  bales  of  meat,  and  select  the  best  pieces,  as 
usual.  But  suddenly  a  hollow  and  sepuchral  voice  proceeded 
from  the  inner  room:  "Pierre,  Pierre!  Let  that  fat  meat 
alone.  Take  nothing  but  lean."  Pierre  dropped  the  lantern 
and  bolted  out  into  the  fort,  screaming,  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
that  the  devil  was  in  the  store-room;  but,  tripping  on  the 
threshold,  he  pitched  over  upon  the  gravel,  and  lay  senseless1, 
stunned  by  the  fall.  The  Canadians  ran  out  to  the  rescue. 
Some  lifted  the  unlucky  Pierre,  and  others,  making  an  extem- 
pore crucifix  of  two  sticks,  were  proceeding  to  attack  the  devil 
in  his  stronghold,  when  the  bourgeois,  with  a  crestfallen  coun- 
tenance, appeared  at  the  door.  To  add  to  his  mortification,  he 
was  obliged  to  explain  the  whole  strategem  to  Pierre,  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 

We  were  sitting,  on  the  following  morning,  in  the  passage- 
way between  the  gates,   conversing  with  the  traders,  Vaskiss 
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and  May.  These  two  men,  together  with  our  sleek  friend,  the 
clerk  Monthalon,  were,  I  believe,  the  only  persons  then  in  the 
fort  who  could  read  and  write.  May  was  telling  a  curious  story 
about  the  traveler  Catlin,  when  an  ugly,  diminutive  Indian, 
wretchedly  mounted,  came  up  at  a  galop  and  rode  by  us  into 
the  fort.  On  being  questioned,  be  said  that  Smoke's  village 
was  close  at  hand.  Accordingly  only  a  few  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  hills  beyond  the  river  were  covered  with  a  disorderly 
swarm  of  savages,  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  May  finished  his 
story,  and  by  that  time  the  whole  array  had  descended  to  Lara- 
mie creek  and  begun  to  cross  it  in  a  mass.  I  walked  down  to 
the  bank.  The  stream  is  wide,  and  was  then  between  three  and 
four  feet  deep,  with  a  very  swift  current.  For  several  rods  the 
water  was  alive  with  dogs,  horses  and  Indians.  The  long  poles 
used  in  pitching  the  lodges  are  carried  by  the  horses,  fastened 
by  the  heavier  end,  two  or  three  on  each  side,  to  a  rude  sort  of 
pack-saddle,  while  the  other  end  drags  on  the  ground.  About 
a  foot  behind  the  horse  a  kind  of  k.rge  basket  or  panier  is  sus- 
pended between  the  poles,  and  firmly  lashed  in  its  place.  On 
the  back  of  the  horse  are  piled  various  articles  of  luggage;  the 
basket  is  also  well  filled  with  domestic  utensils,  or,  quite  as 
often,  with  a  litter  of  puppies,  a  brood  of  small  children  or  a 
superannuated  old  man.  Numbers  of  these  curious  vehicles, 
traineaux,  or,  as  the  Canadians  called  them,  travaux,  were 
now  splashing  together  through  the  stream.  Among  them, 
swam  countless  dogs,  often  burdened  with  miniature  traineaux; 
and  dashing  forward  on  horseback  through  the  throng  came 
the  warriors,  the  slender  figure  of  some  lynx-eyed  boy  clinging 
fast  behind  them.  The  women  sat  perched  on  the  pack-saddles, 
adding  not  a  little  to  the  load  of  the  already  over-burdened 
horses.  The  confusion  was  prodigious.  The  dogs  yelled  and 
howled  in  chorus;  the  puppies  in  the  traineaux  set  up  a  dismal 
whine  as  the  water  invaded  their  comfortable  retreat;  the  little 
black-eyed  children,  from  one  year  of  age  upward,,  clung  fast 
with  both  hands  to  the  edge  of  »their  basket,  and  looked  over 
in  alarm  at  the  water  rushing  so  near  them,  sputtering  and 
making  wry  mouths  as  it  splashed  against  their  faces.  Some  of 
the  dogs,  encumbered  by  their  load,  were  carried  down  by  the 
current,  yelping  piteously,  and  the  old  squaws  would  rush  into 
the  water,  seize  their  favorites  by  the  neck  and  drag  them  out. 
As  each  horse  gained  the  bank,  he  scrambled  up  as  he  could. 
Stray  horses  and  colts  came  among  the  rest,  often  breaking 
away  at  full  speed  through  the  crowd,  followed  by  the  old  hags, 
screaming  after  their  fashion   on   all   occasions   of  excitement. 
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Buxom  young  squaws,  blooming  in  all  the  charms  of  vermilion, 
stood  here  and  mere  on  the  bank,  holding  aloft  their  master's 
lance,  as  a  signal  to  collect  the  scattered  portions  of  his  house- 
hold. In  a  tew  moments  the  crowd  melted  away;  each  family, 
with  its  horses  and  equippage,  filing  off  to  the  plain  at  the  rear 
of  the  fort,  and  here,  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  arose,  sixty 
or  seventy  of  their  tapering  lodges,  'llieir  horses  were  feeding 
by  hundreds  over  the  surrounding  prairie,  and  their  dogs  were 
roaming  everywhere.  The  fort  wras  full  of  warriors,  and  the  chil- 
dren  were  whooping  and  yelling  incessantly  under  the   walls. 

The  new-comers  were  scarcely  arrived,  when.  Bordeaux 
ran  across  the  fort,  shouting  to  his  squaw  to  bring  him  his  spy- 
glass. The  obedient  Marie,  the  very  model  of  a  squaw,  pro- 
duced the  instrument,  and  Bordeaux  hurried  with  it  to  the  wall. 
Pointing  it  eastward,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  that  the  fami- 
lies were  coming.  But  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  the  heavy 
caravan  of  the  emigrant  wagons  could  be  seen,  steadily  advanc- 
ing from  the  hills.  They  gained  the  river,  and,  without  turning 
or  pausing,  plunged  in,  passed  through,  and  slowly  ascending 
the  opposite  bank,  kept  directly  on  their  way  by  the  fort  and 
the  Indian  village,  until  gaining  a  spot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, they  wheeled  into  a  circle.  For  some  time  our  tranquility 
was  undisturbed.  The  emigrants  were  preparing  tneir  encamp- 
ment; but  no  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  Fort  Laramie 
was  taken  by  storm.  A  crowd  of  broad -brimmed  hats,  thin 
visages  and  staring  eyes  appeared  suddenly  at  the  gate.  Tall, 
awkward  men,  in  brown  homespun;  women,  with  cadaverous 
faces  and  long,  lank  figures,  came  thronging  in  together,  and, 
as  ft  inspired  by  the  very  demon  of  curiosity,  ransacked  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  fort.  Dismayed  at  this  invasion,  we 
withdrew  in  all  speed  to  our  chamber,  vainly  hoping  that  it 
might  prove  a  sanctuary.  The  emigrants  prosecuted  their  in- 
vestigations with  untiring  vigor.  They  penetrated  the  rooms, 
or  rather  dens,  inhabited  by  the  astonished  squaws.  Resolved 
to  search  every  mystery  to  the  bottom,  they  explored  the  apart- 
ments of  the  men,  and  even  that  of  Marie  and  the  bourgeois. 
At  last  a  numerous  deputation  appeared  at  our  door,  but  found 
no  encouragement  to  remain. 

Having  at  length  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  next  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  The  men  occupied  themselves  in  procuring 
supplies  for  their  onward  journey,  either  buying  them  or  giving 
in  exchange  surperfluous  articles  of  their  own. 

The  emigrants  felt  a  violent  prejudice  against  the  French 
Indians,  as  they  called  the  trappers  and  traders.     They  thought, 
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and  with  some  reason,  that  these  men  bore  them  no  good-will. 
Many  of  them  were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  French  were  in- 
stigating the  Indians  to  attack  and  cut  them  off.  On  visiting 
the  encampment  we  were  at  once  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
perplexity  and  indecision  that  prevailed  among  them.  They 
seemed  like  men  totally  out  of  their  element;  bewildered  and 
amazed,  like  a  troop  of  schoolboys  lost  in  the  woods.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  long  among  them  without  being  conscious  of 
the  bold  spirit  with  which  most  of  them  were  animated.  But 
the  forest  is  the  home  of  the  backwoodsman.  On  the  remote 
prairie  he  is  totally  at  a  loss.  He  differs  as  much  from  the  gen- 
uine "mountain  man"  as  a  Canadian  voyageur,  paddling  his 
canoe  on  the  rapids  of  the  Ottawa,  differs  from  an  American 
sailor  among  the  storms  of  Cape  Horn.  Still,  my  companion 
and  I  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  perpetual  state  of  mind. 
It  could  not  be  cowardice:  these  men  were  of  the  same  stock 
with  the  volunteers  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Mista.  Yet,  for 
the  most  part,  they  were  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
frontier  population;  they  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants;  they  had  already  experienced  much 
misfortune,  and  apprehended  more;  they  had  seen  nothing 
of  mankind,  and  had  never  put  their  own  resources  to  the  test. 

A  full  share  of  suspicion  fell  upon  us.  Being  strangers,  we 
were  looked  mpon  as  enemies.  Having  occasion  for  a  supply 
of  lead  and  a  few  oilier  necessary  articles,  we  used  to  go  over 
to  the  emigrant  camps  to  obtain  them.  After  some  hesitation, 
some  dubious  glances,  and  fumbling  of  hands  in  the  pockets, 
the  terms  would  be  agreed  upon  and  price  tendered,  and  the 
emigrant  would  go  off  to  bring  the  article  in  question.  After 
waiting  until  our  patience  ^ave  out,  we  would  go  in  search  of 
him,  and  find  him  seated  on  the  tongue  of  a  wagon. 

"Well,  stranger,"  he  would  observe,  as  he  saw  us  approach,. 
"I  reckon  I  won't  trade." 

Some  friend  of  his  had  followed  him  from  the  scene  of  the 
bargain,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  clearly  we  meant  to  cheat 
him,  and  he  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  us. 

This  timorous  mood  of  the  emigrants  was  doubly  unfortu- 
nate, as  it  exposed  them  to  real  danger.  Assume,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Indians,  a  bold  bearing,  self-confident  yet  vigilant,  and 
you  will  find  them  tolerably  safe  neighbors.  But  your  safety 
depends  on  the  respect  and  fear  you  are  able  to  inspire.  If  you 
betray  timidity  or  indecision,  you  convert  them  from  that  mo- 
ment into  insidious  and  dangerous  enemies.  The  Dahcotah 
saw  clearly  enough  the  perturbation  of  the  emigrants,  and    in- 
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stantly  availed  themselves  of  it.  They  became  extremely  inso- 
lent and  exacting  in  their  demands.  It  has  become  an  estab- 
lished custom  with  them  to  go  to  the  camp  of  every  party,  as  it 
arrives  in  succession  at  the  fcrt,  and  demand  a  feast.  Smoke's 
village  had  come  with  this  express  design,  having  made  several 
days'  journey  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  enjoying  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  two  or  three  biscuit.  So  the  ''feast"  was  demanded 
and  the  emigrants  dare  not  refuse  it. 

One  evening,  about  sunset,  the  village  was  deserted.  We 
met  old  men,  warriors,  squaws  and  children  in  gay  attire,  troop- 
ing off  to  the  encampment,  with  faces  of  anticipation:  and, 
arriving  here,  they  seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle.  Smoke 
occupied  the  center, with  his  warriors  on  either  hand;  the  young 
men  and  boys  came  next,  and  the  squaws  and  children  forme  1 
the  horns  of  the  crescent.  The  biscuit  and  coffee  were  prompt- 
ly dispatched,  the  emigrants  staring  open-mouthed  at  their  sav- 
age guests.  \\  ith  each  emigrant  party  that  arrived  at  Fort 
Laramie  this  scene  was  renewed;  and  every  day  the  Indians 
grew  mere  rapacious  and  presumptious.  One  evening  they 
broke  in  pieces,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  the  cups  from  which 
they  had  been  feasted,  and  this  so  exasperated  the  emigrant> 
that  many  of  them  seized  their  rirles  and  could  hardly  ber 
restrained  from  tiring  on  the  insolent  mob  of  Indians.  .Before 
we  left  the  country  this  elangerous  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Dahcotah  had  mounted  to  a  yet  higher  pitch.  They  began 
openly  to  threaten  the  emigrants  with  destruction,  and  actually 
fired  upon  one  or  two  parties  of  them.  A  military  force  an  I 
military  law  are  urgently  called  for  in  that  perilous  region,  and 
unless  troops  are  speedily  stationed  at  Fort  Laramie,  or  else- 
where in  the  neighborhood,  both  emigrants  and  other  travelers 
will  be  exposed  to  most  imminent  risks. 

The  Ogillallah,  the  Brule  and  the  other  western  bands  of 
the  Dahcotah  or  Sioux,  are  thorough  savages,  unchanged  by 
any  contact  with  civilization.  Xot  one  of  them  can  speak  a 
European  tongue,  or  lias  ever  visited  an  American  settlement. 
Until  within  a  year  or  two,  when  the  emigrants  began  to  p:is^> 
through  their  country  on  the  way  to  Oregon,  they  had  seen  n  ) 
whiles  except  the  few  employed  about  the  Fur  Company's 
posts.  They  thought  them  a  wise  people,  inferior  only  to  them- 
selves,  living  in  leather  lodges,  like  their  own,  and  subsisting 
on  buffalo.  But  when  the  swarm  of  Meneaska,  with  their  oxei 
and  wagons,  began  to  invade  them,  their  astonishment  was  un 
bounded.  Thev  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  earth  containe  ! 
such  a  multitude  of  white  men.     Their  wonder  is  now  gi  ;in  x 
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way  to  indignation,  and   the  result,  unless  vigilantly  guarded 
against,  may  be  lamentable  in  the  extreme. 

But  to  glance  at  the  interior  of  a  lodge.  Shaw  and  I  used 
often  to  visit  them.  Indeed,  we  spent  most  of  our  evenings  in 
the  Indian  village,  Shaw's  assumption  of  the  medical  character 
giving  us  a  fair  pretext.  As  a  sample  of  the  rest,  I  will  describe 
one  of  these  visits.  The  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  horses  werc 
driven  into  the  corral.  The  Prairie  Cock,  a  noted  beau,  came 
in  at  the  gate  with  a  bevy  of  young  girls,  with  whom  he  began 
a  dance  in  the  area,  leading  them  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 
while  he  jerked  up  from  his  chest  a  succession  of  monotonous 
sounds,  to  which  they  kept  time  in  a  rueful  chant.  Outside  the 
gate  boys  and  young  men  were  idly  frolicking,  and  close  by, 
looking  grimly  upon  them,  stood  a  warrior  in  his  robe,  with  his 
face  painted  jet  black,  in  token  that  he  had  lately  taken  a  Paw- 
nee scalp.  Passing  these,  the  tall  dark  lodges  rose  between  us 
and  the  red  western  sky.  We  repaired  at  once  to  the  lodge  of 
Old  Smoke  himself.  It  was  by  no  means  better  than  the  others; 
indeed,  it  was  rather  shabby,  for  in  this  democratic  community 
the  chief  never  assumes  superior  state.  Smoke  sat  cross- 
legged  on  a  buffalo  robe,  and  his  grunt  of  salutation  as  we  en- 
tered was  unusually  cordial,  out  of  respect,  no  doubt,  to  Shaw's 
medical  character.  Seated  around  the  lodge  were  several 
squaws  and  an  abundance  of  children.  The  complaint  of 
Shaw's  patients  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  severe  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  species  of  dis- 
order which  he  treated  with  some  success.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  homeopathic  medicine  chest,  and  was,  I  presume, 
the  first  who  introduced  that  harmless  system  of  treatment 
among  the  Ogillallah.  No  sooner  had  a  robe  been  spread  an 
the  head  of  the  lodge  for  our  accommodation,  and  we  had  seated 
ourselves  upon  it,  than  a  patient  made  her  appearance,  the 
chief's  daughter  herself,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  was  the  best 
looking  girl  in  the  village.  Being  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
physician,  she  placed  herself  readily  under  his  hands,  and  sub- 
mitted with  a  good  grace  to  his  applications,  laughing  in  hh 
face  during  the  whole  process,  for  a  squaw  hardly  knows  how 
to  smile.  This  case  dispatched,  another  of  a  different  kind  suc- 
ceeded. A  hideous,  emaciated  old  woman  sat  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  lod^e,  rocking  to  and  fro  with  pain  and  hiding  her 
(ves  from  the  light  by  pressing  the  palms  of  both  hands  against 
her  face.  At  Smoke's  command  she  came  forward,  verv  un- 
willingly, and  exhibited  a  pair  of  eyes  that  had  nearly  disap- 
peared from  excess  of  inflammation.     No  sooner  had  the  doc- 
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tor  fastened  his  grip  upon  her  than  she  set  up  a  dismal  moan- 
ing and  writhed  so  in  his  grasp  that  he  lost  all  patience;  but 
being  resolved  to  carry  his  point,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  apply- 
ing* his  favoiite  remedies. 

'"Jt  is  strange,"  he  said,  when  the  operation  was  finished, 
"that  1  forgot  to  bring  any  Spanish  fles  with  me;  we  must  have 
something  here  for  a  counter-irritant." 

So.  in  the  absence  of  better,  he  seized  upon  a  red-hot  brand 
from  the  fire,  and  clapped  it  against  the  temple  of  the  old  sqimv, 
who  set  up  an  unearthly  howl,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  family 
broke  into  a  laugh. 

During  these  medical  operations  Smoke's  eldest  squaw  en- 
tered the  lodge,  with  a  mallet  in  her  hand,  the  stone  head  of 
which,  precisely  like  those  sometimes  ploughed  up  in  the  fields 
of  New  England,  was  made  fast  to  the  handle  by  a  covering  of 
rawhide.  I  had  observed  some  time  before  a  litter  of  well- 
grown  black  puppies,  comfortably  nestled  among  some  buffalo 
robes  at  one  side;  but  this  new-comer  speedily  disturbed  their 
enjoyment;  for,  seizing  one  of  them  by  the  hind  paw,  she 
dragged  him  out,  and  carrying  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  lodge, 
hammered  him  on  the  head  till  she  killed  him.  Conscious  to 
what  this  preparation  tended,  I  looked  through  a  hole  in  the 
back  of  the  lodge  to  see  the  next  steps  of  the  process.  The 
squaw,  holding  the  puppy  by  the  legs,  was  swinging  him  to 
and  fro  through  the  blaze  of  a  fire,  until  the  hair  was  singed  off. 
This  done,  she  unsheathed  her  knife  and  cut  him  into  small 
pieces,  which  she  dropped  into  a  kettle  to  boil.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  large  wooden  dish  was  set  before  us,  filled  with  this  deli- 
cate preparation.  A  dog  feast  is  the  greatest  compliment  a 
Dahcotah  can  offer  to  his  guest,  and  knowing  that  to  refuse 
eating  would  be  an  affront,  we  attacked  the  little  dog,  and  de- 
voured him  before  the  eyes  of  his  unconscious  parent.  Srrfok^ 
in  the  meantime  was  preparing  his  great  pipe.  It  was  lighlted 
when  we  had  finished  our  repast,  and  we  passed  it  from  one  to 
another  till  the  bowl  was  empty.  This  done,  we  took  our  leave 
without  farther  ceremony,  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and, 
after  making  ourselves  known,  were  admitted. 
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FTER  A  LAPSE  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
historian,    Francis    Parkman,   sitting   in   his    library    at. 
Boston,  in  1872,  writes  of  his  visit  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  1846: 

A  summer's  adventures  of  two  youths  just  out  of  college 
might  well  enough  be  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion,  were  it  not 
that  a  certain  interest  will  always  attach  to  the  record  of  that 
which  has  passed  away  never  to  return.  This  book  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  forms  and  conditions  of  life  which  have  ceased,  in  great 
measure  to  exist.    It  mirrors  the  image  of  an  irrevocable  pasr. 

I  remember  that,  as  we  rode  by  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak, 
when  for  a  fortnight  we  met  no  face  of  man,  my  companion  re- 
marked, in  a  tone  anything  but  complacent,  that  a  time  would 
come  when  those  plains  would  be  a  grazing  country,  the  buffalo 
give  place  to  tame  cattle,  farm  houses  be  scatered  along  the 
water  courses,  and  wolves,  bears  and  Indian?  be  numbered 
among  the  things  that  were.  We  condoled  with  each  other  on 
so  melancholy  a  prospect,  but  we  little  thought  what  the  future 
had  in  store.  We  knew  that  there  was  more  or  less  gold  in  the 
seams  of  those  untrodden  mountains,  but  we  did  not  foresee  that 
it  would  build  cities  in  the  waste  and  plant  hotels  and  gambling- 
houses  among  the  haunts  of  the  grizzly  bear.  We  knew  that  a 
few  fanatical  outcasts  were  groping  their  way  across  the  plains 
to  seek  an  asylum  from  gentile  persecution;  but  we  did  not 
imagine  that  the  polygamous  hordes  of  Mormon  would  rear  a 
swarming  Jerusalem  in  the  bosom  of  solitude  itself.  We  knew 
that,  more  and  more,  year  after  year,  trains  of  emigrant  wagons 
would  creep  in  slow  procession  towards  barbarous  Oregon  or 
wild  and  distant  California;  but  we  did  not  cheam  how  Com- 
merce and  Gold  would  breed  nations  along  the  Pacific,  the  dis- 
enchanting screech  of  the  locomotive  break  the  spell  of  weird 
mysterious  mountains,  woman's  rights  invade  the  fastnesses  or 
the  Arapahoes,  and  despairing  savagery,  assailed  in  front  and 
rear,  veil  its  scalp-locks  and  feathers  before  triumphant  com- 
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monplace.  We  were  no  prophets  to  foresee  all  this;  and,  had 
we  foreseen  it,  perhaps  some  perverse  regrets  might  have  tem- 
pered the  ardor  of  onr  rejoicing. 

The  wild  cavalcade  that  defiled  with  me  down  the  gorges 
of  the  Black  Hills,  with  its  paint  and  war  plumes,  fluttering 
trophies  and  savage  embroidery,  bows,  arrows,  lances  and 
shields,  will  never  be  seen  again.  Those  who  formed  it  have 
found  bloody  graves,  or  a  ghastlier  burial  in  the  maws  of  wolves. 
The  Indian  of  to-day,  armed  with  revolver  and  crowned  with 
an  old  hat,  cased,  possibly,  in  trousers  or  muffled  in  a  tawdry 
shirt,  is  an  Indian  still,  but  an  Indian  shorn  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  which  was  his  most  conspicuous  merit. 

The  mountain  trapper  is  no  more,  and  the  grim  romance 
of  his  wild,  hard  life  is  a  memory  of  the  past. 

As  regards  the  motives  which  sent  us  to  the  mountains, 
our  liking  for  them  xvould  have  sufficed;  but,  in  my  case,  an- 
other incentive  was  added.  I  went  in  great  measure  as  a  stu- 
dent, to  prepare  for  a  literary  undertaking  of  which  the  plan 
was  already  formed,  but  which,  from  the  force  of  inexorable 
circumstances,  is  still  but  half  accomplished.  It  was  this  that 
prompted  some  proceedings  on  my  part,  which,  without  a  fixed 
purpose  in  view,  might  be  charged  with  youthful  rashness.  My 
business  was  observation,  and  I  was  willing  to  pay  dearly  for 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  it. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  made  a  visit  to  our  guide,  the 
brave  and  true-hearted  Henry  Chatillon,  at  the  town  of  Caron- 
delet,  near  St.  Louis.  It  was  more  than  twenty  years  since  we 
had  met.  Time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  as  usual  with  old 
mountain  men  married  and  established;  his  hair  was  touched 
with  gray,  and  his  face  and  figure  showed  tokens  of  early  hard- 
ship, but  the  manly  simplicity  of  his  character  was  unchanged. 
He  told  me  that  the  Indians  with  whom  I  had  been  domesti- 
cated, a  band  of  the  hated  Sioux,  had  nearly  all  been  killed  in 
fights  with  the  white  men. 

The  faithful  Deslauriers  is,  I  believe,  still  living  (1872)  on 
the  frontier  of  Missouri;  the  hunter,  Raymond,  perished  in  the 
snow  during  Fremont's  disastrous  passage  of  the  mountains,  in 
the  winter  of  1848. 

Boston,  March  30,  1872. 
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WASHAKIE. 


\a/ashakie, 
iief  of  the  s^hosrones 


BY    JOSEPH    A.    BRECKONS. 


WASHAKIE,  the  head  chief  of  the  Eastern  Sho- 
shones,  living  in  the  Wind  River  reservation,  in  Fre- 
mont county,  Wyoming,  has  been  baptised  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  Episcopalian  missionary  among  the  Shoshones 
and  Arapahoes,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  is  awaiting  death. 
Washakie  has  been  head  chief  of  his  tribe  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  chiefs.  His  life  has  been  crowned  with  events  of 
picturesque  interest;  it  has  been  one  long  struggle  with  foes  of 
his  own  race  and  with  the  forces  of  nature.  The  Shoshones 
have  had  a  hard  and  long  struggle  to  maintain  their  stay  in  the 
country  surrounding  the  Snake  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  which  it 
claimed  the  tribe  has  occupied  since  1781.  The  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  tribe,  the  Sioux,  Crows,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
waged  war  upon  the  Shoshones  or  Snakes  for  years  in  the 
attempt  to  drive  them  from  the  the  choice  hunting  grounds 
which  they  had  selected  as  their  home.  It  was  due  to  the  skill 
and  wisdom  of  W^ashakie  that  the  tribe  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain its  footing  in  its  chosen  home  against  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  through  his  sagacity  that  the  tribe  was  finally 
allowed  to  make  the  region  its  permanent  home  and  have  the 
support  of  the  United  States  behind  it  to  maintain  it  as  such. 

The  Shoshones  have  generally  been  the  friends  of  the  white 
people,  and  Washakie  has,  during  his  forty-seven  years,  been 
the  sworn  friend  of  the  white  people,  and  has  never  broken  a 
treaty.  In  1868,  as  chief  of  the  Eastern  Shoshones,  he,  with  a 
number  of  chiefs  of  the  Bannocks,  met  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
General  Augur,  General  Terry  and  General  Harney  at  Fort 
Bridger  and  negotiated  the  treaty  which  gave  the  Wind  River 
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reservation  to  the  tribe.  In  187 1  the  Bannocks  quarrelled  with 
the  Shoshones  and  were  removed  to  the  Fort  Hall  reservation, 
Idaho.  In  1875  the  Shoshones  consented  to  having  the  Arapa 
hoes  share  their  reservation  with  them,  and  although  the  two 
tribes  were  for  many  years  deadly  enemies,  and  the  Arapahoes 
are  by  nature  quarrelsome,  they  have  lived  in  harmony  and  have 
had  no  serious  trouble. 

Washakie  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expedition  of  Gen- 
eral Crook  against  the  Sioux  in  1876.  He  commanded  213  Sho- 
shone warriors  and  joined  Crook  in  Big  Horn  basin.  His  party 
had  been  delayed  in  order  to  wait  for  a  war  party  of  Utes  and 
Bannocks,  but  Washakie  got  tired  of  waiting  for  them  and 
started  off  with  his  own  people  to  take  part  in  the  campaign. 
During  the  expedition  the  Shoshones  rendered  very  efficient 
service  as  scouts,  and  Washakie  was  consulted  daily  by  General 
Crook  as  to  the  habits  of  the  Sioux  and  of  their  probable  move- 
ments. 

After  the  Sioux  campaign  General  Grant,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Washakie,  sent  the  chief  a  fine  saddle  and  bridle, 
trimmed  to  catch  the  eye  of  any  Indian.  The  present  was  sent 
in  care  of  Dr.  -Irwin,  then  the  Indian  agent.  He  took  it  to 
Washakie  at  a  council  meeting  and  presented  it  with  a  very  nice 
speech.  Washakie  received  the  gift  with  absolute  silence,  not 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  face  or  exhibiting  surprise  or  gratifica- 
tion. Dr.  Irwin  said:  "What  shall  I  say  to  General  Grant?" 
Washakie  replied,  "Nothing."  "But,"  said  Dr.  Irwin,  "when 
a  white  man  gives  another  a  present,  the  one  who  receives  it 
always  says  Thank  you.'  Shall  I  not  say  this  to  him?  'Do  a 
lavor  to  a  Frenchman,  he  feels  it  in  his  head  and  his  tongue 
speaks:'  show  a  kindness  to  an  Indian  and  he  feels  it  in  his 
heart.     The  heart  has  no  tongue." 

Washakie  was  a  polygamist.  He  had  several  wives  and  a 
large  number  of  children.  His  affection  for  his  wives  was  not 
great,  but  lie  was  deeply  attached  to  his  children. 

In  1866  he  led  a  party  of  hunters  from  his  tribe  on  a  big 
buffalo  hunt  in  the  Big  Horn  basin.  On  the  way  .home  they 
camped  on  the  Sweetwater  river.  Early  in  the  morning  they 
were  attacked  by  a  war  party  of  about  200  Sioux,  who  had  come 
across  the  Shoshone  trail  and  followed  it  up.  As  soon  as  the 
Shoshones  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  the  warriors  to 
the  number  of  about  100  charged  the  enemy,  who  fell  back  into 
a  grove  of  quaking  asp. 

In  the  first  charge  Washakie  killed  a  Sioux,  and  while 
standing  with   a  group  of  Shoshones  over  the  fallen   foe,   his 
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eldest  son,  Xan-naug-gai,  (snow-bird)  rode  up  late  for  the 
charge.  Washakie  reproved  him  for  tardiness,  saving,  "Where 
have  you  been  so  long?  I,  an  old  man,  have  killed  this  Sioux, 
when  you,  like  a  squaw,  come  up  after  the  fight." 

The  boy  felt  the  reproof  keenly,  and  turning  his  horse 
toward  where  the  enemy  was  in  hiding,  said:  "I  will  make  for 
myself  a  name  as  great  as  my  father's,  or  die  in  the  attempt.'" 

He  charged  alone,  and  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
grove  where  the  Sioux  were  concealed  he  fell,  pierced  by  a  num- 
ber of  bullets  and  arrows.  He  had  no  sooner  fallen  than  his 
body  was  literally  cut  to  pieces  in  sight  of  his  father. 

Washakie's  war  whoop  was  then  changed  to  a  wail.  The 
old  chief,  backed  by  his  Shoshone  warriors,  fought  desperately 
all  day  to  avenge  his  son.  Toward  evening  the  Sioux  retreated, 
leaving  seven  of  their  number  dead  and  taking  with  them  a 
number  of  wounded.  On  the  Shoshone  side  five  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  The  Shoshones  say  that  on  that  night  the 
hair  of  Washakie  turned  white  while  he  mourned  for  his  son. 

Just  about  a  \ear  ago  the  old  chief's  favorite  grandson, 
Jim  Washakie,  was  killed  by  a  party  of  two  half-breeds  and  a 
white  man.  The  murderers  made  their  escape  from  the  reserva- 
tion and  Washakie  grieved  bitterly  over  the  affair.  The  United 
States  marshal  for  Wyoming  followed  the  murderers  and  cap- 
tured them  near  the  British- American  line.  They  were  tried 
and  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  this  action  had 
a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  old  chief's  spirits,  as  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  justice. 

Washakie  ruled  his  tribe  with  firmness,  which  admitted  of 
no  question  on  the  part  of  his  people.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
agent  at  the  reservation  complained  to  him  that  a  certain  Indian 
was  hi  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  and  making  trouble  by  fight- 
ing. Washakie  promised  that  he  would  reprove  the  man.  Later 
on  the  agent  again  was  forced  to  complain  of  the  same  Indian. 
Wrashakie  said:  "He  won't  trouble  you  again."  Xor  did  he,  for 
Washakie  took  him  out  and  shot  him. 

It  is  told  of  him  that  once,  when  he  went  away  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  he  gave  one  of  his  wives  orders  to  remove  his 
lodge  to  higher  ground  during  his  absence.  When  he  returned 
his  order  had  not  been  obeyed.  He  asked  his  wife  why  she 
had  not  moved  the  lodge  as  he  had  directed.  She  replied  that 
her  mother,  who  formed  part  of  the  household,  had  forbidden 
lier  to  move  it.  Washakie  at  once  shifted  the  battle  to  his 
wife's  mother,  and  asked  why  she  had  interfered  with  his  direc- 
tions.    She  said   she  wanted  the  lodge  to  stay  where  it  was. 
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Washakie,  without  further  parley,  killed  her,  and  in  the  future 
was  che  head  of  his  household  as  well  as  of  his  tribe. 

Washakie  is  five  feet  ten  inches  tall.  He  is  of  heavy  build 
and  muscular  and  very  straight  and  erect,  even  at  his  ad- 
vanced age.  His  face  is  mild  and  intellectual.  General  Crook 
said  of  him  that  in  face  and  bearing  he  had  a  resemblance  to 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Others  have  seen  in  his  face  a  resem- 
blance to  Washington.  While  he  has  but  recently  formally 
allied  himself  to  Christianity  he  has  for  many  years  encour- 
aged his  people  to  connect  themselves  with  the  church.  Not 
long  ago  a  young  churchman  who  was  over-zealous  and  some- 
what flip  ip  his  manner,  went  to  Washakie  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  work  among  his  people  and  teach  them  about  God. 
Washakie  eyed  the  young  man  from  head  to  foot,  and  then 
asked  him-  "Young  man,  are  you  sure  vou  know  God  your- 
self?" 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  after  Washakie's  death 
there  may  be  trouble  with  the  young  men  of  his  tribe.  There 
is  no  danger  of  this.  Under  the  two  agents,  Captains  P.  H. 
Ray  and  Richard  Wilson,  who  have  had  charge  of  the  agency 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  have  been 
making  wonderful  progress,  both  as  farmers  and  in  educa- 
tional matters.  They  have  a  fine  school,  to  which  they  send 
their  children  voluntarily;  they  have,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  agents,  inaugurated  a  fine  system  of  irrigation,  under 
which  the  cultivated  area  is  being  yearly  increased,  and  from 
being  in  a  poverty-stricken  condition,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census,  in  1890,  they  are  gradually  becoming  prosperous  and 
almost  self-supporting.  This  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished had  not  the  efforts  of  the  agents  been  supported  by 
Washakie,  and  when  he  dies  he  will  have  left  a  record  for  wis- 
dom, honesty  and  uprightness  which  may  well  be  envied,  pagan 
though  he  has  been  for  nearly  a  century. 

Cheyenne,  March  II,  1897. 
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A  Brief  History,  Compilec)  froh\  tKc  Urn-tec)  «5tat£.s 
Cer\,su,s  of  lS^jO. 


TTT  HE  UNITED  STATES  census  for  1890  gives  the  total 
J        Indian  population  of  Wyoming  on  the  Wind  River  res- 
~§-      ervation  as  1801,  of  which  916  were  Shoshones  and  885. 
Northern  Arapahoes. 

The  Shoshones  claim  to  have  occupied  this  region  of  coun- 
try since  1781,  at  which  time  they  finally  conquered  the  Crows 
and  drove  them  north  of  the  Pryor  mountains.  They  also 
claim  that  the  country  to  the  far  south  was  originally  occupied 
by  them,  and  that  the  Comanches  are  a  part  of  the  original 
Shoshone  tribe.  They  have  occupied  the  reservation  since  the 
time  of  their  treaty,  July  3,  1868. 

The  Arapahoes  first  came  to  this  reservation  in  1872.  They 
then  went  to  Pine  Ridge  agency,  and  returned  here  in  1878, 
being  furnished  a  military  escort.  They  formerly  occupied  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  Republican,  Up- 
per South  and  North  Platte,  Powder  and  Tongue  rivers,  ana 
tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone  river.  They  now  occupy  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  reservation. 

These  two  bands  are  entirely  separate  and  do  not  inter- 
marry, only  in  rare  instances.  Up  to  1871  they  were  at  war 
with  each  other.  They  now  mingle  and  are  apparently  friendly, 
though  some  jealousy  seems  to  exist. 

Much  of  Wyoming  is  high  plains  land  and  tall  mountains. 
The  Wind  River  region  was  a  great  game  country,  and  here  the 
Arapahoe,  Sioux,  Shoshone  and  some  smaller  tribes  annually 
went  to  hunt  buffalo  and  smaller  game.  Many  and  fierce  were 
the  battles  between  these  tribes.  The  Nez  Perces  from  northern 
Idaho  had  a  clearly  marked  trail  from  Lapwai  across  the  Sal- 
mon and  Boise  rivers  to  the  Wind  River  country,  more  than 
800  miles  in  length.  Annually  they  came  over  this  to  get  buf- 
falo for  skins,  which  they  used  themselves  or  traded  with  the 
Columbia  River  Indians.     On  one  occasion,  twentv-three  vears. 
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ago,  they  met  the  Sioux  east  of  Yellowstone  Park,  and,  after  a 
-day's  battle,  were  driven  back,  with  a  loss  of  eight  warriors.  In 
the  night  they  removed  their  dead  and,  wrapping  the  bodies  in 
raw  buffalo  hides,  tightly  winding  them,  lashed  each  to  the  back 
of  a  pony  and  thus  transported  them  in  thirty  days  to  Lapwai. 
The  government  after  this  interfered,  the  buffalo  became  scarce 
and  the  Sioux  were  removed  to  reservations.  This  was  proba- 
bly the  last  buffalo  battle  between  the  Sioux  in  Wyoming  and 
any  band  of  Pacific  coast  Indians.  The  establishment  of  the 
Shoshone  agency  near  Fort  Washakie  and  the  location  there 
of  Washakie's  band  of  Shoshones  in  1868  and  the  removal  of 
Black  Coal's  band  of  Northern  Arapahoes  to  that  agency, 
located  all  of  the  Indians  of  Wyoming  on  reservations.  Wyo- 
ming in  early  days  was  the  great  fur,  buffalo  and  game  middle 
range  of  the  continent.  Its  mountain  fastnesses  and  deep  can- 
yons concealed  both  game  and  men. 

Washakie,  the  chief  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Shoshones,  is 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  North  American  Indian 
chiefs.  He  has  been  and  is  the  sworn  friend  of  the  white  people. 
His  age  was  given  in  1890  at  73,  but  it  must  be  more.  Forty- 
one  years  ago  he  was  a  chief  of  prominence  among  the  Sho- 
shones. Washakie's  band  were  even  then  horse  Indians.  The 
Washakie  band  and  Snakes  were  probably  all  Shoshones. 
Black  Coal,  chief  of  the  Wind  River  band  of  Northern  Arapa- 
hoes, is  also  a  man  of  great  force  and  a  former  warrior  of 
prowess  and  fame.  He  is  an  enterprising  and  progressive  In- 
dian, but  poverty  stricken. 

Washakie's  band  of  Shoshones  have  always  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  dwell  in  a  desert  country.  They  are  in  a  desert 
country  now,  living  mainly  on  government  rations.  Nothing 
of  value  can  be  raised  on  the  land  without  irrigation,  and  the 
construction  of  irrigation  ditches  or  canals  is  a  necessity  if 
these  Indians  are  ever  to  become  self-sustaining  in  this  region. 

Sherman  Coolidge  (E-tus-che-wa-ah,  the  Swiftest  Runner), 
a  full  blcod,  educated  Arapahoe  Indian,  at  the  Shoshone 
agency,  Wyoming,  in  1890,  writes  of  the  Arapahoes  as  follows: 

Tradition. — In  regard  to  the  creation  the  Arapahoes  say 
that  long  ago,  before  there  were  any  animals,  the  earth  was 
covered  with  water,  with  the  exception  of  one  mountain,  and 
seated  on  this  mountain  was  an  Arapahoe,  crying  and  poor  and 
in  distress.  The  gods  looked  at  him  and  pitied  him,  and  they 
created  three  ducks  and  sent  them  to  him.  The  Arapahoe  told 
the  ducks  to  dive  down  into  the  waters  and  find  some  dirt.  One 
went  down  in  the  deep  waters  and  was  gone  a  long  time,  but 
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failed.  The  second  went  down  and  was  gone  a  still  longer 
time,  and  he  also  came  up,  having  failed.  The  third  then  tried; 
he  was  gone  a  long  time.  The  waters  where  he  went  down  had 
become  still  and  quiet,  and  the  Arapahoe  believed  him  to  be 
dead,  when  he  arose  to  the  surface  and  had  a  little  dirt  in  his 
mouth.  Suddenly  the  waters  subsided  and  disappeared,  ana 
left  the  Arapahoe  the  sole  possessor  of  the  land.  The  water  had 
gone  so  far  that  it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  highest  moun- 
tains, but  it  still  surrounded  the  earth,  and  does  to  this  day. 
Then  the  Arapahoe  made  the  rivers  and  the  woods,  placing  ta 
great  deal  near  the  streams.  The  whites  were  made  beyond  the 
ocean.  There  were  then  all  different  people,  the  same  as  at  the 
present  day.  Then  the  Arapahoe  created  buffaloes,  elks,  deer^ 
antelopes,  wolves,  foxes,  all  the  animals  that  are  on  the  earth 
all  the  birds  of  the  air,  all  the  fishes  in  the  streams,  the  grasses,, 
fruit,  trees,  bushes,  all  that  is  grown  by  planting  seeds  in  the 
ground.  This  Arapahoe  was  a  god.  He  had  a  pipe  and  he  gave 
it  to  the  people.  He  showed  them  how  to  make  bows  and 
arrows  how  to  make  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks,  how  to  talk 
with  their  hands,  in  fact,  how  to  live.  His  head  and  his  heart 
were  good,  and  he  told  all  the  other  people,  all  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Arapahoes,  and  the  several 
tribes  came  to  this  central  one  (Arapahoe).  They  came  there 
poor  and  on  foot,  and  the  Arapahoes  gave  them  of  their  goodsv 
gave  them  ponies.  The  Sioux,  the  Cheyennes,  the  Snakes,  all 
came.  The  Cheyennes  came  first,  and  were  given  ponies;  these 
ponies  were  "prairie  gifts."  The  Snakes  had  no  lodges,  and 
with  the  ponies  they  gave  them  skin  tepees.  The  Arapahoes 
never  let  their  hearts  get  tired  with  giving;  then  all  the  tribes 
loved  the  Arapahoes. 

Their  customs,  manners  and  some  of  their  laws  were  and 
are  very  much  like  those  of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne.  The 
"sun  dance"  was  not  compulsory;  it  had  no  religious  character, 
and  lasted  four  days  and  four  nights,  during  which  time  the 
dancer  neither  ate  ncr  drank.  The  "sun  dance"  was  rather  an 
occasion  of  national  jubilee.  The  dancers  were  looked  upon  as 
heroes  and  gained  a  certain  notoriety  which  is  so  dear  to  some 
natures.  They  had  and  have  many  dances;  rhe  buffalo,  wolf, 
hungry  and  the  war  dance. 

History. — Very  reliable  traditions  locate  this  tribe  in  west- 
ern Minnesota,  several  hundred  years  ago.  The  tribe  scattered 
so  that  it  is  now  divided  into  three  separate  bands,  inhabiting 
sections  of  the  country  far  apart.  The  three  divisions  consist  of 
Cros   Ventres   of  the   prairie   and  the   Northern   and   Southern 
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Arapahoes.  The  Gros  Ventres  left  the  main  body  of  the  Arap- 
hoes  during  their  western  migration  and  when  they  reached  the 
Missouri  river,  about  the  year  1820.  They  then  went  north  and 
joined  the  Blackfeet,  seldom  afterward  visiting  the  Northern 
Arapahoes.  They  are  now  at  Fort  Belknap,  Montana.  The 
Northern  and  Southern  Arapahoes  separated  in  1868  on  account 
of  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  join  the  latter  in  the  war  against 
the  white  people.  During  the  same  year  the  Northern  Arapa- 
hoes made  a  treaty  in  conjunction  with  the  Sioux  and  Chey- 
ennes.  What  the  name  "Arapahoe"  means,  from  what  lan- 
guage it  is  derived,  when  they  were  first  known  by  it,  arc  mat- 
ters of  uncertainty.  The  Northern  Arapahoes  call  themselves 
by  a  word  which  means  "the  parent  of  nations''  (anonai).  The 
Southern  Arapahoes  claim  that  the  word  only  means  "the  men, 
or  the  people."  According  to  some  historians  the  Arapahoes 
are  classified  among  the  different  branches  of  the  Sioux  family, 
but  they  are  a  tribe  of  Algonkian  stock.  The  men  of  the  tribe 
are  intelligent  and  brave,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  are  not 
unlike  the  Sioux  or  Cheyennes  in  their  physical  ana  mental 
constitutions.  The  histories  of  these  two  tribes  have  been  inter- 
mixed since  they  were  together  in  Minnesota,  especially  those 
of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes;  indeed,  they  have  been  so  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  been  for  all  practical  purposes 
one  people.  For  many  years  they  moved  and  camped  with  or 
near  one  another. 

The  vocal  language  of  the  Arapahoes  is  different  from  any 
other;  it  is  very  gutteral,  somewhat  similar  in  this  respect  to  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  it  has  a  rich  vocabulary;  hence  the  state- 
ment that  the  sign  language  is  a  necessary  aid  to  the  vocal  lan- 
guage is  a  mistake.  They  have,  however,  the  perfect  use  of  the 
sign  language. 

The  religion  of  the  Arapahoes  is  monotheistic.  They  be- 
lieve in  a  supreme  being;  he  is  the  good  and  omnipotent  spirit 
and  is  called  E-jeb-bah-a-neatha,  or  "the  White  Man  on  High." 
They  also  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  who  is  a  worker  of  evil,  and 
is  called  A-ja.  They  have  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
though  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  civilized  people.  The  good 
and  bad  on  earth  will  be  rewarded  and  punished  beyond  the 
grave.  The  belief  in  ghosts  is  firmly  implanted  from  their  child- 
hood. The  belief  in  fairy  stories  is  quite  as  prevalent  as  that  of 
ghosts.     The  white  buffalo  has  always  been  held  sacred. 

Civilization. — The  civilization  and  christianization  of  the 
Northern  Arapahoes  is  not  so  advanced  as  some  other  tribes, 
but  the  signs  are  by  no  means  discouraging.    Owing  to  the  as 
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yet  undeveloped  condition  of  the  country,  and  being  located  fa*. 
in  the  interior,  250  miles  from  the  railroad,  their  advantages  for 
learning  have  necessarily  been  limited.  But  they  have  made /a 
commendable  start  and  with  time  and  proper  management  they 
can  become  intelligent  and  self-supporting  christian  citizens. 
Failures  there  are,  failures  there  may  be,  failures  there  will  be, 
but  judging  from  their  progress  in  the  past  they  have  shown  a 
willing  disposition  to  lay  hold  of  facilities  when  they  have  been 
placed  within  their  reach  with  gratifying  results.  They  are 
beginning  to  build  log  cabins,  to  fence  in  land  and  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  besides  sending  all  the  children  to  school  that  can  be 
accommodated  at  the  different  institutions;  all  this,  too,  in  the 
face  of  insufficient  food,  lack  of  funds  and  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  inheritance  of  every  American  youth 
from  free  education  and  home  training.  There  is  now  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Indian  has  capacity  for  education  and  civilization. 

Sanitary  Condition. — When  the  Arapahoes  were  in  Minne- 
sota they  had  wild  meat  and  fruit  in  abundance,  and  they  had 
no  fear  or  knowledge  of  syphilis,  scrofula  or  consumption; 
neither  these  diseases  nor  insanity  were  inherited  in  families. 
Those  were  the  days  when  they  could  lie  on  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth  almost  with  impunity,  with  only  a  blanket  or  skin 
between  them  and  the  ground.  But  the  hygienic  provisions  of 
both  the  tepee  and  cabin  are  defective.  Skins  and  furs  are  gone, 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  clothing  obtained  by 
these  reservation  Indians  are  at  once  insufficient  and  deficient. 
and  the  Indians  are  oftentimes  compelled  to  eat  such  dead 
horses,  cows  and  calves  as  they  may  find,  whether  lean  or  fat, 
not  knowing  whether  they  died  of  disease  or  were  killed  by 
accident.  Xow,  under  these  circumstances,  on  the  princiole  of 
self-preservation,  they  have  relied  on  their  own  superstitions 
and  ignorant  medicine  men.  The  Indians  are  quick  to  perceive 
and  discriminate,  and  when  they  see  the  cures  from  the  applica- 
tion of  medical  science  of  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century 
they  will  come  to  it  for  help.  They  have  been  supplied  with  it 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  government  has  placed  a  physi- 
cian at  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  reservations,  yet  the  physician 
does  not  always  have  the  proper  supervision  of  his  patient,  nor 
can  he  be  at  all  sure  that  his  instructions  will  be  carried  out  by 
them  or  his  medicine  taken.  What,  then,  will  meet  the  demand 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  dying  and  neglected  sufferer  and  lessen 
the  duration  of  curable  diseases.  The  answer  is  plain:  the 
skillful  physician  and,  most  of  all,  a  properly  constructed  hos- 
pital at  the  reservation. 
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WiQd  JJiver  gcservatiOQ 

This  reservation,  occupied  by  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
Indians,  was  formerly  known  as  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
reservation.  On  July  3,  1868,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Bridger 
by  which  the  goevrnment  gave  to  the  two  tribes  the  right  to  the 
tract  of  land  now  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Shoshones  and 
Northern  band  of  Arapahoes.  The  treaty  was  approved  on  the 
1 6th  day  of  February  following.  The  tribes  were  the  Bannocks, 
and  Shoshones,  the  Shoshones  under  the  chieftainship  of  Wash- 
akie and  the  Bannocks  under  that  of  Pan-sook-a-mootse.  The 
latter  tribe  only  occupied  the  reservation  a  short  period  during 
the  years  1871  and  1872.  The  two  tribes  could  not  agree,  and 
so  the  Bannocks  were  allowed  to  withdraw  and  select  a  separate 
piece  of  land  for  a  reservation.  They  made  a  selection  at  the 
Fort  Hall  agency,  and  they  are  known  as  the  Fort  Hall  Ban- 
nocks. From  1872  until  1878  the  Shoshones  occupied  this  res- 
ervation alone,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  roving  bands  of 
Western  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  Crows  and  Utes,  who  would  at 
times  cross  or  come  to  the  reservation.  About  this  time  tin. 
Arapahoes,  under  Black  Coal  and  Sharp  Nose,  equal  chiefs,  by 
consent  of  the  Shoshones  were  transferred  from  the  Red  Cloud 
Sioux  reservation  to  this  agency,  and  since  1878  these  two 
tribes  have  been  identified  with  this  agency. 

Shoshone  Indians. — The  portion  of  the  Wind  River  reser- 
vation known  as  the  Shoshone  reservation,  on  which  are  located 
the  Shoshone  Indians,  is  situated  between  latitude  43  deg.  and 
44  deg.  north  and  longitude  108  deg.  and  109  deg.  west.  It  is 
made  up  in  part  of  a  grand  range  of  mountains  called  Wind 
River  range.  They  are  the  source  of  many  fine  rivers,  and 
contain  numerous  fresh  water  lakes.  Bear,  otter  and  other  fur- 
besring  animals  abound  in  these  mountains,  which  are  very 
precipitous  and  broken  by  canyons  in  many  places,  and  contain 
a  supply  of  spruce,  hemlock  and  white  and  yellow  pine  timbe*. 
A  large  portion  of  the  reservation  has  rich  soil.  It  includes  all 
the  Wind  River  valleys,  they  being  quite  level  and  from  a  halt 
mile  to  five  miles  in  width.  These  valleys  contain  a  soil  that  is 
easily  worked  after  being  once  broken,  and  with  proper  irriga- 
tion and  care  they  prove  very  productive.  With  the  exception 
of  the  "bad  lands,''  there  is  very  little  if  any  portion  of  the  reser- 
vation that  cannot  be  utilized  for  either  farming  or  stock  rais 
ing.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  farming  on 
this  reserve  is  the  early  and  late  frosts,  and  occasionally  the 
locust  plague.  The  crops  are  sometimes  damaged,  but  seldom 
entirely  destroyed,   by  either  of  the  above  causes.     The   Sho- 
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shones  have  had  a  hard  and  long  struggle  to  maintain  their 
stay  in  this  country.  It  was  until  within  a  few  years  the  great 
hunting  ground  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  the 
Crows,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Shoshones.  The  three 
first  mentioned,  except  for  short  periods,  have  always  been 
allies,  so  that  the  Shoshones  were  unable  to  contend  against 
them;  sometimes  they  were  friends,  and  again  at  war  with  the 
Crows,  the  result  being  that  during  the  summer,  while  these 
tribes  were  on  the  buffalo  hunt,  the  Shoshones  were  compelled 
to  find  a  home  far  removed  from  their  enemies.  They  generally 
went  into  Idaho  and  Utah,  returning  late  in  the  fall,  when  they 
could  do  so  with  safety.  It  was  not  until  1871  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  July  5,  1868,  began  to  be  applied  to  these: 
Indians. 

In  May,  1873,  tneY  showed  some  interest  in  farming.  The 
agency  farm  at  this  time  was  a  model;  that  is,  a  large  piece  of 
land  was  fenced  and  divided  into  sections.  Any  one  of  the 
Indians  could  cultivate  one  or  as  many  sections  as  he  thought 
advisable.  During  this  year  200  acres  were  broken  and 
planted,  the  Indians  doing  all  the  work  they  were  capable  of, 
the  government  employes  doing  the  rest,  and  in  fact  most  of 
the  work.  Everything  went  well  until  July,  when,  the  crops 
being  in  bloom,  the  locusts  made  their  appearance  and  almost 
•destroyed  them.  This  being  repeated  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, the  courage  of  the  Indians  nearly  gave  way.  During 
1873  the  first  school  was  opened  and  continued  until  1874.  The 
years  1874,  1875  and  1876  showed  very  little  progress  made  by 
these  Indians  toward  civilization.  The  hostile  tribes  became 
more  troublesome,  which  compelled  the  Shoshones  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  guarding  their  herds  of  horses.  This  kept 
them  from  work  on  the  farm.  The  Shoshones  remained  near 
the  agency,  but  many  of  them  enlisted  under  General  Crook  as 
scouts  and  guides  against  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Sioux. 

The  locusts  continued  to  destroy  the  crops,  and,  as  they 
had  also  to  contend  against  hostile  tribes,  it  is  not  a  cause  of 
wonder  that  they  made  but  little  progress. 

The  valley  they  now  occupy  is  called  by  them  the  Warm 
valley,  and  was  formerly  the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the 
Crows.  This  valley,  previous  to  its  being  set  apart  as  a  reserva- 
tion, was  a  constant  battlefield,  Indian  tribes  fighting  one  with 
the  other  for  its  possession. 

The  Shoshones  are  a  band  of  the  Snake  tribe,  as  their  name 
implies,  the  word  Shoshone  meaning  snake.  They  have  always, 
c.z  far  as  known.,  been  friends  of  the  Utes,  Comanches  and  Flat- 
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heads,  and  sometimes  of  the  Crows,  but  were  previous  to  the 
year  1868  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Sioux,  Arapahoe  and 
Cheyenne.  With  the  Flatheads  they  have  always  been  on  more 
than  friendly  terms.  The  two  tribes  intermarried,  Washakie 
himself  being  in  part  a  Flathead  on  his  father's  side,  his  mother 
being  a  Shoshone.  The  last  fight  in  which  the  Shoshones  took 
part  was  what  is  known  as  the  Bates  fight,  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  reservation.  This  fight  was  an  attack  made  by  the 
military  under  Captain  Bates  on  a  camp  of  the  Arapahoes  under 
Black  Coal.  The  Shoshones  played  but  a  small  part  in  the 
attack.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  contention  on  any 
part  of  the  reservation  caused  by  hostile  Indians.  A  strong 
feeling,  almost  amounting  to  enmity,  exists  between  the  two 
tribes  now  here,  and  the  presence  of  the  military  alone  prevents 
a  quarrel. 

The  agency,  with  its  offices,  was,  at  the  time  it  was  placed, 
very  conveniently  situated.  It  is  on  Trout  creek,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  reservation  and  in  the 
southwestern  portion.  At  present  it  is  most  unfortunately 
located  except  for  the  Shoshones,  most  of  whom  have  their 
ranches  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  agency.  At  the 
time  of  fixing  the  site  it  was  not  thought  that  at  any  future 
period  the  reservation  would  be  occupied  by  an  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  or  any  other  tribe.  The 
Arapahoes,  who  now  occupy  a  portion  of  it  thirty  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  agency,  travel  sixty  miles  every  week  to  draw  their 
rations. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  number  thirty-five  and  con- 
sist of  a  school  house,  warehouse,  an  office,  blacksmith  shop, 
carpenter  shop,  employes'  houses,  barns,  sawmill  and  slaughter 
house.  They  are  all  in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  storehouse  and  the  residence  of  the 
agent.     The  storehouse  is  a  good  substantial  stone  building. 

The  slaughter  house  is  badly  adapted  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. The  squaws  are  ^allowed  to  enter  the  pen  where  the 
cattle  are  shot  down.     The  whole  scene  is  one  of  brutality. 

The  school  building  is  a  large  structure,  built  of  adobe.  It 
is  in  very  bad  condition,  many  parts  of  the  walls  being  bulged 
out  of  line  to  a  dangerous  extent.  The  buildings  called  barns 
are  such  only  in  name. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  government  buildings  is  $19,- 
900.  The  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  agency  is  twenty- 
five;  the  amount  of  expenditure  for  salaries  is  $14,960  per  year. 
There  are  two  men  employed  for  farmers,  one  being  stationed 
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at  the  agency,  the  other  at  the  mission.  The  duty  of  the  farmer 
at  the  agency  is  to  work  the  government  farm,  but  he  is  also 
expected  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  farm.  According  to  the 
enumeration,  916  Shoshone  Indians  are  under  his  care,  and  do 
more  or  less  farming.  He  is  also  part  of  his  time  engaged  in 
clerical  work.  The  farmer  stationed  at  the  mission  has  in  his 
care  885  Arapahoes.  He  is  expected  to  devote  his  entire  time 
in  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  work  their  farms,  and  is  so 
situated  that  he  can  neither  work  himself  nor  teach  the 
Indians. 

The  school  at  this  agency  is  a  government  boarding  school. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  reading,  writing,  geography  and 
arithmetic.  The  scholars  are  making  progress,  particularly  in 
learning  to  speak  English.  Many  of  them  talk  well  when  they 
can  be  induced  to  talk  in  English,  which  they  all  show  a  reluc- 
tance tu  do.  Their  pronunciation  is  excellent.  Very  few  show 
any  advancement  in  arithmetic.  The  Shoshones  are  not  apt 
scholars,  although  their  general  mental  capacity  is  good.  The 
number  of  children  for  whom  school  room  is#provided  is  sev 
enty-five.  There  has  been  during  this  year  an  average  attend- 
ance of  possibly  thirty-five.  The  children  go  to  school  with 
reluctance  and  seldom  miss  an  opportunity  of  absenting  them- 
selves, sometimes  in  large  numbers.  The  old  people  seem  to 
have  little  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  The  school 
is  undoubtedly  doing  good.  Among  the  employes  at  the  school 
are  two  teachers,  one  called  a  laundress,  the  other  an  industrial 
teacher.  Very  little  need  be  expected  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment for  those  who  are  being  educated  until  some  method  is 
found  for  removing  them  from  the  influence  of  their  parents 
and  home  during  the  time  they  are  at  school. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  those  Indians  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  schools  here  and  returned  to  their  homes  are 
not  an  improvement  on  those  Indians  without  education.  On 
their  return  to  their  parents  they  paint  their  faces  and  wear 
the  blanket,  and  do  just  what  the  other  members  of  the  family 
and  tribe  do. 

I  could  mention  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  have  been  edu- 
cated in  an  eastern  Indian  school  and  are  making  a  serious 
effort  at  self-support  by  farmng,  but  this  is  not  generally  the 
case.  Most  of  those  who  return  in  the  course  of  time  either 
get  an  official  position  or  return  to  the  blanket  and  paint. 
Many  of  those  who  have  returned  from  the  eastern  schools 
return  here  just  as  unprepared  to  make  a  living  as  those  who 
Tiave  never  received  anv  education.    The  cause  is  easily  stated. 
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They  are  taught  trades,  but  on  their  return  to  their  people  tHe 
trades  are  of  but  little  use.  As  an  illustration,  an  Arapahoe 
returned  to  his  "tribe  as  a  tailor.  Of  what  use  is  a  tailor  among 
the  blanket  Arapahoes?  Another  returned  as  a  tinsmith.  In 
my  opinion  the  only  practical  kind  of  education  to  give  these 
Indians  is  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  farming,  and  what- 
ever pertains  to  that  occupation,  and  thereby  assist  them  to 
become  self-supporting.  Herders  need  no  special  training.  A 
large  number  of  the  eastern  school  Indians  have  returned  to 
this  agency  totally  unprepared  to  help  themselves.  All  this  ii> 
due,  I  think,  to  an  almost  total  neglect  of  the  fact  the  one  great 
purpose  in  educating  these  people  should  be  to  fit  them  to 
make  a  living  on  their  return  to  the  reservation. 

The  Indians  at  this  agency  are  generally  strong  and  vigor- 
ous people,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  consumption  and 
scrofula  are  common.  They  suffer  from  diseases  to  be  expected 
from  the  life  they  lead,  being  most  of  the  time  on  a  meagre  diet, 
and  from  exposure,  being  unprotected  from  the  sudden 
changes  of  climate  which  take  place  in  this  region.  There  is 
very  little  if  any  decrease  in  number  in  either  tribe. 

There  were  twenty-five  births  among  the  Shoshones  in 
1889,  twenty-eight  in  1890;  twenty  deaths  in  1889,  and  thirty 
in  1890;  and  there  were  thirty-five  births  among  the  Arapahoes 
in  1889,  and  thirty-seven  in  1890;  twenty-eight  deaths  in  1889, 
and  forty-five  in  1890. 

The  Shoshones  show  considerable  progress  in  agriculture, 
considering  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor.  They 
occupy  the  western  portion  of  the  Little  Wind  River  valley,  a 
small  valley  whose  average  width  is  from  one  iu  two  miles. 
The>  have  built  for  themselves  fifty-eight  log  houses.  The  soil 
is  very  productive  and  easily  worked  after  being  once  broken, 
but  from  various  causes  they  cultivate  but  a  small  part  of  the 
land  occupied  by  them.  They  have  considerable  land  fenced, 
but  cultivate  but  a  small  part  of  this,  rather  preferring  to 
depend  upon  hay  as  a  crop,  as  this  requires  no  cultivation  and 
is  easily  disposed  of  when  cut.  The  chief  reasons  for  their 
neglect  t  .  cultivate  more  land,  as  stated  by  the  Indians,  are 
that  they  do  not  get  enough  seed  from  the  government  10  make 
it  worth  their  while,  considering  the  danger  that  the  crops  will 
destroyed  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  farm  properly  or 
by  frosts  or  locusts.  The  amount  of  seed  allowed  them  is 
fifty  pounds  of  wheat,  and  oats  and  other  seeds  in  proportion. 
Many  of  them  were  induced  to  put  down  fence  posts  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  furnished  with  wire  to  com- 
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plete  the  fences,  but  they  have  not  up  to  this  time  received  the 
wire.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  fenced  by  posts  alone.  Many  of 
them  hesitate  to  do  any  cultivation,  for  the  reason  that  if  they 
plant  the  seed  given  them  as  soon  as  it  grows  the  probabilities 
are  that  through  lack  of  fences  the  horses  and  cattle  will 
destroy  it;  but  they  have  during  the  past  year  farmed  275  acres 
of  land,  oats  being  their  principal  product.  Some  few  families 
have  vegetables  that  look  well.  They  are  said  to  have  4,000 
acres  under  fence,  but  of  course  this  is  only  an  approximate 
figure.  They  certainly  make  a  good  showing  in  agriculture, 
considering  the  short  time  since  they  were  in  an  absolute  state 
of  barbarism.  There  are  about  170  families  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  other  civilized  pursuits,  and  this  embraces  most  of 
them.  They  have  raised  during  the  past  year  500  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,000  of  oats,  5  of  beans,  120  of  corn,  300  of  potatoes,  250 
of  turnips,  65  of  onions,  besides  harvesting  85  tons  of  hay  and 
cutting  80  cords  of  wood.  Many  of  them  have  this  year  large 
patches  of  melons. 

The  value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment is  $250,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  hay,  and  products 
to  the  amount  of  $500  were  sold  to  others.  The  number  of 
horses  owned  by  them  is  about  2,000;  cattle,  350,  and  domestic 
fowls,  200. 

The  Shoshones  show  a  willingness  to  work  when  there  is 
any  incentive  given  them,  but  much  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  a  half-starved  and  ignorant  people,  no  matter  how  willing 
they  may  be.  They  are  not  only  in  want  of  sufficient  food,  but 
are  in  want  of  almost  everything  which  they  should  have  to 
induce  them  to  work  their  farms,  such  as  rations,  material  for 
fencing,  agricultural  implements,  seed  and  farming  assistance. 
Of  one  matter  there  is  universal  complaint,  that  is,  lack  of  beef. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  is  never  at  any  time  enough  cattle 
slaughtered  to  supply  these  Indians  with  more  than  half  the 
rations  they  are  entitled  to,  but  that  the  agency  employes  and 
school  people  get  whatever  amount  they  require,  the  Indians 
having  divided  among  them  what  remains,  often  amounting  to 
"half  a  ration.  The  school  and  employes  take  about  700  pounds 
per  week. 

The  material  condition  of  the  Shoshones  is  easily  summed 
up:  they  are  as  poor  as  they  can  be  and  live.  They  have  very 
little  to  depend  on  outside  of  what  the  government  supplies 
them  with  occasionally. 

The  reputation  of  the  Shoshones  for  morality  is  good  so 
far  as  their  relations  with  the  white  population  is   concerned. 
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There  are  eighteen  men  of  this  tribe  who  are  polygamists  and 
have  from  two  to  three  wives  each.  Their  morals  among 
themselves  are  not  very  high.  Adultery  is  not  uncommon, 
although  they  have  tribal  laws  against  it.  If  a  member  of  the 
tribe  suspects  that  another  man  has  been  guilty  of  undue  inti- 
macy with  his  wife  he,  on  meeting  the  suspected  party,  will  say 
to  him,  ''Where  is  that  horse  you  are  going  to  give  me?"  If 
the  horse  is  given,  the  matter  ends.  But  if  the  suspected  man 
declines  to  give  the  horse,  the  injured  party  will  go  to  his  herd 
of  horses  and  take  or  shoot  the  best  one  of  the  herd. 

The  Shoshones  are  inclined  to  shortness  of  stature;  the 
complexion  is  dark  and  blackish;  the  face  is  broad,  with  large 
mouth;  the  jaw  is  angular  and  inclined  to  squareness;  the  cheek 
bones  are  rather  large  and  projecting;  the  nose  is  generally 
heavy  about  the  nostrils;  the  forehead  is  broad  and  high,  the 
whole  face  having  a  bright  and  intelligent  expression.  Their 
physical  condition  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  man) 
of  them  are  suffering  with  consumption  and  scrofula.  They 
also  are  much  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  eczema.  The  num- 
ber of  medical  cases  of  all  kinds  recorded  at  the  agency  during- 
the    year   was   250,    principally    consumption    and    rheumatism. 

About  twenty  Indians  wear  citizen's  dress  wholly,  not 
counting  school  children,  and  all  wear  either  moccasins,  beads 
or  feathers. 

The  houses  built  by  these  Indians  are  of  logs  chinked  with 
adobe.  The  roofs  are  also  of  adobe,  except  that  of  Washakie, 
the  chief,  which  is  of  shingles.  The  interior  of  his  house  is 
lined  with  unbleached  muslin.  He  has  placed  two  chromos  on 
the  wall,  representing  rounding  up  and  branding  cattle.  He 
also  displays  a  religious  paper  containing  a  picture  of  himself. 
He  shows  with  great  pleasure  a  number  of  photographic  por- 
traits of  General  Sheridan,  Jim  Bridger  and  others.  Washakie 
is  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  is  a  fine,  healthy  man.  He 
has  a  mild  and  intellectual  face,  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  of  heavy  build,  and  muscular.     His  hair  is  quite  gray. 

Like  other  Indians,  the  Shoshones  are  naturally  religious. 
Their  ceremonies  consist  chiefly  in  dances,  the  annual  sun  dance 
being  the  most  important.  The  dance  is  in  all  important  par- 
ticulars the  same  as  that  of  the  Arapahoes,  except  that  it  has  a 
more  lively  character,  the  intervals  being  filled  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  stepping  to  the  center  and  proclaiming  aloud  the  great 
deeds  and  many  victories  of  the  Shoshones  over  their  enemies. 
A  sun  dance  may  take  place  at  any  time,  and  except  in  the  case 
of  the  annual  dance  is  usually  called  for  bv  some  member  of  the 
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tribe  who  claims  to  have  had  a  vision  from  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
purpose  of  this  dance  with  these  people  is  the  same  as  with  the 
Arapahoes,  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  and  aid  for  the  tribe.  The 
feast  that  follows  the  dance  differs  from  that  of  the  Arapahoes 
in  the  following:  the  Shoshones  do  not  use  dog  meat,  and  if 
they  do  not  have  other  kinds  of  meat  will  substitute  vegetables. 
The  dancers  fast  for  four  days  before  the  dance. 

The  thanksgiving  dance  takes  place  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  beginning  of  October  each  year.  The  whole  tribe 
is  brought  together  in  some  appointed  locality.  A  hemlock  or 
cedar  tree  is  planted.  The  tribe,  men,  women  and  children,  in 
close  order,  form  a  circle  about  this  tree  and  move  very  slowly 
around,  with  some  keeping  time  in  a  low,  monotonous  chant, 
in  which  they  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  bounty  and  invoke 
a  continuance.  They  ask  him  to  look  upon  the  mountains,  the 
rivers  and  trees,  and  entreat  him  to  send  rain  upon  them  and 
into  the  rivers.  They  also  invoke  him  to  bid  the  earth  cease  to 
swallow  their  fathers,  mothers  and  children. 

They  believe  in  a  future  life,  a  place  of  spiritual  existence 
beyond  the  setting  sun,  in  which  the  departed  spirit  pursues  an 
existence  of  entire  and  complete  happiness,  free  from  all  want 
and  care. 

The  Shoshones  are  very  superstitious,  and  believe  in 
ghosts,  fairies  or  little  devils,  mermaids  and  water  babies.  They 
believe  in  a  personified  bad  luck.  In  form  he  is  like  a  short 
man,  very  thick  set,  clad  in  goatskins.  He  shoots  at  the  ill- 
fated  person  whom  he  follows  with  an  invisible  flint-pointed 
arrow.  In  case  of  any  succession  of  unusual  accidents  happen- 
ing to  one  of  his  tribe,  such,  for  instance,  as  his  horse  falling 
and  his  child  dying,  he  would  say  that  bad  luck  had  shot  his 
horse  in  the  knee  and  shot  an  invisible  arrow  into  his  child.  He 
will  leave  that  part  of  the  country  for  a  time,  perhaps  months. 
By  this  time  bad  luck  is  pursuing  some  one  else,  having  lost 
him. 

The  medicine  man  still  retains  his  great  influence,  and 
these  Indians  in  cases  of  serious  illness  believe  more  in  him 
than  they  do  in  the  physicians  furnished  by  the  government. 
On  the  death  of  a  man  he  is  painted  and  decorated  by  the  male 
friends.  The  squaws  then  take  charge  of  his  body.  It  is  be- 
decked in  his  best  clothes  and  all  his  valuable  trinkets.  He  is 
usually  buried  in  a  new  blanket,  and  his  relatives  will  some- 
times sell  his  favorite  horse  for  the  purpose  of  buying  trinkets 
with  which  to  decorate  his  body.  When  the  body  is  prepared 
the  squaws  place  it   on   a  travois  and  take  it  to  the  hills    or 
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mountains.  The  body  is  placed  in  a  cave  or  cleft  in  the  rocks 
and  inclosed  or  covered  with  stone  and  brushwood.  The  near 
male  relatives  cut  their  hair  short;  the  females  cut  their  hair 
off  and  gash  themselves  with  knives,  and  sometimes  cut  the 
little  finger  off  at  the  first  joint.  The  men  usually  go  to  the 
mountains  for  days  and  even  weeks  to  mourn  their  loss.  The 
brother  of  the  dead  man  will  take  the  widow  or  widows  as  his 
wife  or  wives.  The  children  are  also  taken  and  become  his 
children.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  relationship  among  these  Indians 
is  not  well  defined. 

Christianity  has  made  no  impression  on  this  people.  They 
are  as  much  worshipers  of  the  sun  as  their  ancestors  were. 

They  have  a  tradition  that  many  years  since  they  came 
from  the  south,  where  alligators  were  in  the  streams,  and  so 
when  a  Shoshone  crosses  a  stream  or  river  he  prays  to  an 
alligator. 

Full-moon  howls  of  the  coyote  mean  good  luck.  When 
a  child  is  joyous  at  the  first  thunder  in  the  spring  time  it  is  con 
sidered  an  omen  that  it  will  live  to  old  age  and  have  honors. 
When  an  Indian  dies  his  spirit  exists  on  this  earth.  Mutilation 
of  the  finger  is  done  to  save  the  life  of  their  own  children  or 
relatives,  and  both  men  and  women  cut  their  arms  as  a  cure 
for  disease.  In  case  of  murder  the  nearest  relative  becomes 
the  avenger,  and  is  justified  in  taking  the  life  of  the  murderer. 

^rapal^oe  Ii^diaQS. 

Their  origin,  or  at  what  period  they  were  called  by  this 
name,  is  unknown.  They  call  themselves  Nan-a-in-na,  mean- 
ing "one  of  the  people,"  or  "one  of  this  tribe."  They  are  called 
by  the  Shoshones  "Dog  Eaters,"  by  the  Sioux  "Cloud  Men.'* 

The  Arapahoes  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  the  first 
people  created. 

The  sun  dance  is  held  annually,  but  may  take  place  oftcner, 
It  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  meaning  and  character.  It  is  held 
to  propitiate  and  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  they  have  enjoyed  and  an  appeal  for  continuance  of 
them.  If  an  Arapahoe  is  sick  he  vows  that  if  he  recovers  he  will 
give  a  sun  dance,  or  on  the  recovery  of  a  sick  member  of  his 
family  or  a  friend  he  may  do  the  same.  To  fulfill  his  vow,  he 
calls  for  a  council  of  the  chiefs  and  announces  his  desire  to  give 
a  sun  dance  to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  chiefs  at  once  grant  his 
request.  A  crier  is  sent  out  to  announce  the  coming  dance  and 
notify  the  people  when  to  go  to  the  mountains  for  the  center 
pole  and  evergreens  with  which  to  build  the  tepee  in  which  the 
dance  will  take  place. 
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The  tepee  is  built  by  first  planting  a  large  pole  in  the  center 
and  fastening  to  it  a  buffalo  head.  A  number  of  upright  poles, 
much  shorter  than  the  center  one,  are  then  planted,  and  to 
these  and  the  center  pole  are  fastened  a  number  of  rafters.  Thus 
the  entire  sides  and  roof,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  toward 
the  sun  from  two  to  three  feet  wide,  is  covered  with  brush  or 
evergreens.  Inside  the  tepee  there  are  built  small  recesses, 
where  the  dancers  may  retire  ,vhen  exhausted.  Generally  from 
thirty  to  fifty  dancers  take  part.  They  wear  very  little  clothing. 
They  form  part  of  a  circle  around  the  center  pole,  each  of  the 
dancers  being  provided  with  a  whistle  made  of  a  bone  oi  a 
crane's  leg,  one  end  of  which  is  ornamented  with  eagle's  down. 
When  the  dance  begins  the  dancers  place  the  whistles  in  their 
mouths  and  throw  their  heads  back,  looking  toward  the  head 
of  the  buffalo  on  top  of  the  center  pole,  dancing  forward  and 
backward  toward  the  pole,  continually  blowing  their  whistles. 
The  dance  may  begin  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  but  all  formalities 
end  at  the  rising  of  the  dog  star.  The  dancers  taking  part  ab- 
stain from  meat  and  drink  three  or  four  days  previous  to  the 
dance.  After  the  dance  those  who  took  part  in  it  drink 
copiously  of  warm  water,  which  causes  vomiting  and  enables 
them  to  enjoy  the  feast  that  follows.  A  number  of  dogs  are 
killed  for  the  feast,  and  their  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  dancers  cut  or  in  any  way  inflict  any 
punishment  upon  themselves  except  starvation.  One  instance 
occurred  last  year  (1889):  a  young  man,  a  scholar  of  the  school 
at  the  agency,  cut  himself  in  the  breast  and  arms.  Those  who 
take  part  in  the  dance  are  hailed  by  their  friends  at  the  feast  as 
benefactors  of  tiie  tribe. 

The  Arapahoes  occupy  that  portion  of  the  reservation  near 
the  junction  of  the  Big  Wind  and  Little  Wind  rivers,  thirty 
miles  from  the  agency,  under  Chief  Black  Coal.  They  number 
885  souls,  and,  although  fully  one-half  of  the  men  wear  citizens' 
clothes,  they  are  in  civilization  far  behind  most  Indian  tribes. 
They  are  very  intelligent  and  industrious  when  they  have  the 
opportunity.  Their  children  at  school  are  more  apt  and  indus- 
trious than  the  Shoshones,  and  as  a  people  they  are  of  much 
higher  type,  mentally  and  physically.  Those  who  have  em- 
ployed them  sav  they  are  good  workers;  they  have  done  all  the 
manual  labor  in  the  construction  of  a  large  irrigating  ditch, 
about  four  miles  in  length,  for  which  the  government  made  an 
appropriation.  They  are  constantly  applying  for  work  at  the 
mission,  and  they  do  most  of  the  labor  there,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  priests   and   mission   farmer.     All   the   work 
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that  is  done  about  the  school,  at  the  agency  or  mission,  or  at 
the  hotel,  such  as  washing  clothes  and  dishes  and  other  rough 
housework,  is  done  by  the  Arapahoe  women.  The  hauling  and 
sawing  of  wood  is  done  by  th<  men  of  the  tribe.  They  have 
built  for  themselves  sixty  log  houses,  and  did  all  the  work 
except  making  the  windows  and  doors.  They  cut  and  haul  hay 
from  a  distance  of  over  five  miles,  Black  Coal  being  the  only 
one  within  the  camp  who  has  any  hay  to  cut,  for  the  reason,  as 
they  claim,  that  they  have  no  fences. 

These  people  complain  bitterly  of  the  treatment  they 
receive  from  the  government.  They  claim  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  plant  posts  and  were  promised  wire,  but  that  they 
received  but  little.  They  complain  of  a  lack  of  implements  and 
that  the  government  farmer  does  not  show  them  how  to  work. 
They  are  so  far  from  the  agency  that  three  days  are  consumed 
in  going  for  rations,  of  which  they  complain  as  insufficient. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  among  whites  and  Indians  that  a 
sub  agency  and  a  store  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  would  be 
a  great  benefit. 

The  Arapahoes  have  reached  as  high  a  state  of  civilization  as 
their  present  surroundings  and  opportunities  will  allow.  Black 
Coal  said:  "I  know  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  will  have  to> 
earn  our  living  by  work.  I  tell  my  people  so,  and  they  believe 
me.  They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  so,  but  they  have 
neither  the  instruction  necessary  nor  the  tools  to  work  with. 
What  shall  we  do?  I  work  all  I  can  as  an  example  to  my 
people." 

St.  Stephen's  Mission,  under  the  charge  of  the  fathers  ot 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Little 
Wind  river,  about  two  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Big 
Wind  river.  The  mission  was  established  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Arapahoe  Indians. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1889,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  opened 
an  industrial  school  for  Indian  children,  the  average  attendance 
being  about  ninety  scholars.  Sickness  (the  grippe)  prevented 
the  reopening  of  the  school  in  the  fall.  It  was  again  opened  on* 
the  1 8th  of  March,  1890,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  June, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  averaging  thirty.  Miss 
Catherine  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  this  building. 

The  moral  reputation  of  the  Arapahoes  is  very  bad.  Adul- 
tery is  very  common,  notwithstanding  tribal  law  against  it. 
The  children  are  encouraged  to  be  immoral.  The  marriage 
ceremony  consists  of  a  gift  of  a  horse  or  two  by  the  bridegroom 
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to  the  father  or  nearest  relative.  The  women  endure  great 
hardships  and  are  prematurely  aged,  and  are  often  cast  aside  by 
their  husbands  for  a  more  attractive  and  younger  woman. 
Polygamy  is  common  among  them,  thirty-one  men  having 
from  two  to  four  wives  each.  Work  will  cure  much  of  this 
immorality. 

By   the   Arapahoes   medicine   men   are   believed   to   be   en 
dowed  with  a  mysterious  spirit  power,  which  enables  them  to 
converse   with   the   Great   Spirit,   and  have   power   to   heal   the 
sick  and  foresee  the  future;  in  fact,  to  be  infallible  and  invul- 
nerable.    Some  claim  to  be  amphibious. 

The  body  of  a  dead  male  Indian  is  wrapped  in  blankets 
and  carried  into  the  hills  by  the  women,  where  a  suitable  place 
having  been  found,  a  grave  is  dug  and  the  body  is  placed  in  it 
and  covered  with  earth  and  stones.  They  bury  only  his  worth- 
less trinkets  with  the  body.  During  the  time  he  is  being  car- 
ried to  the  hills  friends  in  the  camp  set  fire  to  his  tepee  and 
sometimes  kill  a  horse  belonging  to  the  deceased.  His  horses, 
and  guns  arc  distributed  among  his  friends  and  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  making  the  medicine.  The  chief  mourners  give 
away  all  they  possess,  except  a  single  covering  or  sheet.  The- 
squaws  among  the  mourners  cut  and  gash  themselves  with 
knives  and  cut  their  hair  short.  They  will,  on  the  death  of  a 
child,  cut  off  part  of  the  little  finger. 

The  boys  at  the  school  show  an  ability  to  learn  equal  to 
whites  oi  the  same  age.  They  are  very  diligent  and  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  learn.  They  commit  to  memory  well  and  under- 
stand what  is  explained  to  them. 

The  Arapahoes  have  a  tradition  that  when  there  is  a  storm 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  an  invisible  bird  is  in  the 
clouds  that  carries  in  its  right  claw  an  arrow  and  in  its  left  a 
bow.  The  lightning  is  caused  by  the  flight  of  the  arrow  through 
the  clouds  to  destroy  a  bad  Indian.  If  one  of  the  tribe  is  killed 
by  lightning  he  is  said  to  have  been  bad. 

A  majority  show  evidence  of  inherited  disease,  either  con- 
sumption or  scrofula.  Many  of  them  are  horribly  affected  with 
the  latter. 

Only  men  engage  in  the  wolf  dance,  decked  in  war  attire. 
It  is  a  round  dance.  In  it  they  appeal  to  the  great  wolf  mystery 
for  success  in  their  undertaking  and  that  they  may  be  able  to 
overcome  their  enemies.  The  most  gifted  of  them  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  dark.  They  are  able  to- 
see  his  footprints  illuminated. 
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The  hunger  dance  is  of  a  social  character,  and  is  given  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  feast.  They  have  the  squaw  dance  and  many 
others  of  a  social  character. 

The  Arapahoe  accounts  for  the  mountains  by  saying  "the 
mountains  are  made  for  the  division  of  the  tribes."  They  have 
the  general  idea  of  religion  that  the  Shoshones  have.  God  is  a 
person  of  whom  they  received  an  idea  from  the  missionaries, 
but  it  means  to  them  everything,  anything.  They  are,  in  fact, 
materialists. 

Both  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  were  a  short  time 
since  laboring  under  a  religious  belief  that  Christ  was  to  return 
to  the  earth.  Before  he  came  a  great  flood  would  occur.  Then 
he  would  return  and  a  new  world  would  come  with  him  in 
which  buffalo  would  be  plentiful.  Certain  Indians  went  west 
to  meet  Christ,  even  as  far  as  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  he  was  com- 
ing from  that  direction.  The  dances  in  expectation  of  his  com- 
ing were  called  the  Messiah  dance. 

Black  Coal  and  Sharp  Nose,  Arapahoe  chiefs,  are  favorable 
to  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  for  their  people.  Washakie, 
Shoshone  chief,  is  not  favorable  to  the  idea  of  land  in  severalty. 

^  Si^osl^oQe  ^Buffalo  JDaQce. 

The  dancers  all  congregate  in  a  tepee,  forming  a  circle. 
After  a  slight  interval  two  women  are  brought  into  the  center 
of  the  circle,  one  of  middle  age,  the  other  quite  a  young  maiden. 
An  old  woman  attendant  enters  the  circle  and  removes  the 
clothes  of  the  women,  both  being  deprived  entirely  of  clothing. 
A  sagebrush  apron  is  put  around  them.  The  younger  woman 
is  then  covered  with  white  clay  and  decorated  with  black  spots. 
She  is  then  handed  a  staff  or  coup  stick,  when  she  stretches  out 
her  arm,  planting  the  stick  firmly  on  the  ground.  All  the 
dancers  pass  a  given  number  of  times  under  her  arm,  then  rush 
at  her  with  a  yell.  She  is  then  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
of  the  dancers  and  carried  around  the  ring,  the  bystanders 
touching  her  with  hands  and  coup  sticks  for  good  medicine. 
She  is  returned  to  the  same  place  in  the  circle,  older  women 
acting  as  attendants.  At  this  period  of  the  dance  a  number  of 
women,  supposed  to  be  buffaloes,  run  off  into  the  sagebrush. 
The  men  of  the  tribe  rush  out  and  capture  them.  They  return 
with  shouts,  and  thus  ends  the  dance. 
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[From  Kings  Handbook  of  the  United  States.) 

Settled  at Fort  Laramie 

Settled  in    1834 

Founded  by Fur  traders 

Admitted  to  the  United  States   1890 

Population   in    1870    9,1 18 

In    1880    20,789 

In    1890    63,705 

St^te    d:bt    $      320,000 

Assessable  property   31,500,000 

Area  (square  miles)    97,890 

Counties   13 

Postoffices    217 

Railrcads   (miles)    901 

Newspapers 35 

Latitude   41°  to  45'°  N. 

Longitude 104 J  to  iii°  W. 

Temperature — 540  to  ioi° 

CHIEF    PLACES    AND    POPULATION. 

Cheyenne    11 ,690 

Laramie    6,407 

Rock  Springs    3,317 

Rawlins    2,200 

Evanstcn   2,oio> 


FRANCIS    E.    WARREN. 


hVaiieis   E.   *Y\/arren- 


[From  the  Congressional  Directory.') 

RANCIS  E.  WARREN,  of  Cheyenne,  was  born  in 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  June  20,  1844;  received  a  common 
school  and  academic  education;  enlisted  in  1862  in  the 
Forty-ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  served  as  private 
and  non-commissioned  officer  in  that  regiment  till  it  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service;  was  afterward  captain  in  the  Massachu- 
setts militia;  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  in  Mas- 
sachusetts till  early  in  1868,  when  he  removed  to  Wyoming 
(then  part  of  Dakota);  is  at  present  engaged  in  mercantile,  live 
stock  and  lighting  business;  was  president  of  the  Council,  Wyo- 
ming Legislature,  in  1873,  and  member  of  the  Council  in  1884; 
was  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  and  served  three  terms  as  treasurer  of 
Wyoming;  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1888;  was  appointed  Governor  of  Wyoming 
by  President  Arthur  and  removed  by  President  Cleveland; 
was  again  appointed  Governor  of  Wyoming  by  President  Har- 
rison, and  served  until  the  Territory  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
when  he  was  elected  Governor;  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  Republican,  November  18,  1890,  took  his 
seat  December  1,  1890,  and  served  until  the  expiration  of  term, 
March  3,  1893;  was  re-elected  as  a  Republican,  January  23, 
1895.     His  term  of  service  will  expire  March  3,    1901. 
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BY    THOMAS    MILLAR, 


Our  song  is  not  of  some  fairy  land 

Or  mermaids  gay,  by  the  sea-breeze  fanned, 

On  the  rocks  their  tresses  combing; 
But  men  and  maids  of  the  rolling  plain 
And  pine-clad  hills  shall  inspire  our  strain 

In  the  song  of  fair  Wyoming. 

Uncouth  and  wild,  not  a  bit  refined, 
Our  sons  may  seem  to  an  Eastern  mind, 

But  afar  you  might  go  roaming 
For  lads  more  leal,  with  their  hearts  all  there 
In  danger's  hour.     Not  afraid  to  dare 

Are  the  sons  of  fair  Wyoming. 

Your  Eastern  belles  have  a  beauty  rare, 
Like  flowers  that  tell  of  a  gardener's  care, 

In  their  fragrant  sweetness  blooming; 
But,  like  the  storm-beaten  prairie  gems, 
That,  smiling,  swing  on  their  sturdy  stems, 

Are  the  maids  of  fair  Wyoming. 

When  sunset  kisses  the  mountains  old, 
In  fading  glory  of  red  and  gold, 

And  the  gathering  shades  of  gloaming, 
Fond  lovers  hie  to  some  kind  retreat, 
To  tell  the  tale  so  divinely  sweet; 

For  there's  love  in  fair  Wyoming. 

While  stern  our  hills  in  their  grandeur  stand, 
And  streams  flow  down  to  enrich  our  land 

From  their  mountain  sources  foaming, 
May  virtue  bloom  in  our  valleys  green, 
May  freedom  flourish  and  love  be  queen 

In  the  homes  of  fair  Wyoming. 


*  Thomas  Millar,  of  Buffalo,  Wyoming,  in  a  communication  to  the  Wyoming- 
Tribune,  in  1896.  said,  in  regard  to  the  above  song:  "  Georgia.  Maryland,  Nevada, 
and  other  States  have  just  come  out  with  home-grown  State  songs.  I  enclose  here- 
with an  effort  to  do  something  for  Wyoming." 
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^n^~Y  HE  CAPI  I  OL  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  Chey- 
enne, its  lofty  dome  being  visible  from  all  directions  for 
miles  around  the  city.  Its  location  across  Capitol  avenue. 
which  has  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  must  soon  become  the  geographical  center  of  Cheyenne. 
Overlooking  the  Capitol  and  city  parks,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  distant  snow-capped  mountains,  a  finer  site  for  this 
noble  structure  could  hardly  have  been  found,  and  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  public  building  in  the  West. 

The  plan  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  designed  by  Architect 
D.  W.  Gibbs.  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  purely  classic  in  style,  with  -\ 
center  and  two  projecting  wings,  the  general  outline  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  to 
other  State  capitols.  The  entire  length  of  the  Capitol  is 
216  feet,  with  a  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  broad  steps  leading 
from  the  building,  of  83  to  112  feet  in  the  different  portions, 
the  whole  edifice  covering  an  area  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  acre.  The  height  of  the  center  and  wings  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof  is  60  feet,  and,  with  the  basement,  the  building  is 
three  and  a  half  stories  high.  From  the  central  building 
springs  a  lofty  dome  30  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  lantern  15  feet  high.     Its  total  height  from  the 
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front  of  the  Capitol  to  the  point  of  the  finial,  or  pinnacle,  is  153 
feet.  The  south  front,  or  main  entrance,  forms  a  projection,  or 
broad  portico,  that  is  surmounted  by  two  groups  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  above  which  is  a  cornice  and  gable  treated 
with  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  principal  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Capitol  has  been  the  Rawlins  sandstone, 
a  superior  gray  stone. 

The  architect's  plans  called  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $275,- 
000,  of  which  amount  $150,000  was  expended  on  the  main  build- 
ing and  $125,000  for  the  completion  of  the  two  wings.  The 
total  outlay  on  the  building  and  grounds  will  approximate 
$300,000. 

The  rotunda  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the  interior  of  the 
Capitol,  and  consists  of  a  circular  hall  30  feet  in  diameter  and 
54  feet  in  height  to  the  lantern  above.  Cathedral  glass  reflects 
a  mellow  light  throughout  th~  interior  of  the  rotunda,  whicli  is 
richly  ornamented  with  stucco  and  elaborately  turned  wood- 
work. A  broad  hall,  18  feet  wide,  approaches  the  rotunda  from 
the  main  entrance,  and  halls  of  similar  width  lead  east  and  west 
to  the  main  staircases  and  wings  of  the  building.  The  floors  of 
these  halls  are  laid  with  alternate  tiling  12  inches  square  of 
white  and  black  marble.  All  the  woodwork  of  the  hall,  includ- 
ing the  wainscoting  4  feet  high,  the  grand  staircases  and  railings 
around  the  rotunda  and  arcade,  are  of  cherry,  carved  in  rich 
and  tasteful  designs. 

The  walls  are  sand  finished,  with  the  exception  of  a  hand- 
some stucco  cornice  2  feet  in  depth,  the  two  colors,  gray  and 
white,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast.  These  walls  will  be  appro- 
priately frescoed,  and  in  time  adorned  with  noble  statues  and 
historical  paintings.  There  are  four  niches  for  statues  in  the 
colonnade  of  the  second  floor,  facing  the  rotunda,  and  when] 
filled  will  be  visible  from  the  floor  beneath. 

As  you  enter  the  Capitol,  the  three  rooms  to  the  right,  in- 
cluding a  reception  room,  public  office  and  private  parlor, 
are  set  apart  for  the  Governor  of  Wyoming,  while  a  similar 
suite  on  the  left  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  There  are  six  other  offices  or  suites  of  rooms  on  this 
floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Super- 
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intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Librarian  and  other 
officials.  All  are  handsomely  finished  in  butternut  wood,  with 
heavy  plate-glass  windows,  fire-proof  vaults,  cloak-rooms,  lava- 
tories, fire-places,  etc.  The  entire  building  is  provided  with 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  complete  sewerage,  and 
means  by  which  the  building  can  be  lighted  by  both  electricity 
and  gas. 

One  of  the  principal  apartments,  aside  from  the  legislative 
halls,  on  the  second  floor,  is  the  Supreme  Court  room.  It  is 
36x40  feet,  with  clerk's  offices  and  consultation  rooms  for  the 
judges  adjoining  on  either  side.  This  room,  which  is  26  feet  in 
height,  has  a  gallery  leading  from  the  arcade  of  the  third  floor. 
What  is  known  as  the  State  Engineer's  office  on  the  same  floor, 
occupies  the  space  over  the  main  entrance  hall  and  the  reception 
rooms  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary.  The  central  building,  as 
now  constructed,  contains  thirty-one  rooms  above  the  base- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  the  hallways,  two  large  fire-proof 
vaults,  and  lavatories,  the  basement  is  taken  up  with  six  fur- 
naces and  fuel  rooms. 

In  the  east  wing,  the  large  room  on  the  first  floor  above 
the  basement  is  set  apart  for  the  library,  and  the  entire  space  of 
the  second  and  third  stories  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  lofty  room  with  gallery.  Besides  the  General  Assembly 
room  on  the  third  floor,  there  are  ante-rooms  and  lobbies  for 
members. 

The  west  wing  is  slightly  different  in  arrangement,  there 
being  an  entrance  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  and  offices 
on  either  side  of  the  hall  of  the  first  floor.  The  second  and  third 
floors  provide  for  the  Senate,  a  hall  similar  to  that  of  the  lower 
house  in  the  east  wing,  while  the  basement  is  set  apart  for  a 
geological  museum  and  other  offices. 

The  Capitol  building  at  Cheyenne,  the  Wyoming  Univer- 
sity at  Laramie,  and  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Evanston 
were  established  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1886,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Warren,  and  will  prove  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  his  administration. 
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Y  HE  UNIVERSITY  of  Wyoming  was  founded  in  1886, 
act  passed  by  the  Ninth  Legislative  Assembly  of 
'erritory  of  Wyoming.  The  University  Building 
Commission,  consisting  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Donnellan,  Hon.  Leroy 
Grant  and  Hon.  Robert  Marsh,  was  required  by  law  to  have  the 
University  building  completed  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  providing  for  its  appointment,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1st.  1887,  tnc  present  building  was  delivered  to  the 
Trustees,  who  were  Dr.  J.  H.  Finfrock,  president;  Dr.  J.  H. 
H.  Haytord,  secretary;  Hon.  Edward  Ivmson,  treasurer;  J.  Y. 
Cowhick.  D.  D.;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Holliday,  Hon.  Melville  C. 
Brown  and  L.  D.  Ricketts,  Ph.D. 

On  September  6th,  1887,  the  University  was  opened  to 
enroll  students.  There  were  two  main  depaitments,  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate,  with  four  courses  of  study — classical,  lit- 
erary, philosophical  and  scientific.  In  addition  to  these  main 
departments,  instruction  was  offered  in  the  following  special 
schools:  Normal  School,  School  of  Mines,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  School  of  Commerce.  The  first  faculty  consisted  of 
seven  members. 

Under  the  original  law,  and  with  the  various  departments 
mentioned,  the  work  of  the  University  was  carried  on  for  three 
years,  under  the  presidency  of  ex-Governor  John  W.  Hoyt. 

The  First  State  Legislature,  convened  at  Cheyenne  on  the 
1 2th  day  of  November,  1890,  passed  an  act  "As  to  Government 
and  Maintenance  of  the  University,"  which  greatly  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  institution,  and  centered  all  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  State  in  one  corporation. 
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The  same  Legislature  passed  an  act,  approved  January  10, 
1891,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  receive  the  appropriations  of  the  U.  S.  government,  given 
to  every  State  and  Territory  having  an  agricultural  college. 

In  January,  1891,  Dr.  Hoyt,  being  greatly  out  of  health, 
resigned  from  the  presidency  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus  A. 
Johnson,  D.D.  President  Johnson  continued  in  office  until 
April,  1896,  when  he  resigned.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
professor  in  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor, and  was  inaugurated  the  following  September. 

The  history  of  the  University  during  the  administration  of 
Dr.  Hoyt  is  so  intimately  associated  with  its  president  that  he 
is  of  necessity  a  central  figure.  As  soon  as  possible  after  his 
election  he  mapped  out  a  broad  and  liberal  policy  for  the  insti- 
tution. He  established  a  course  of  study  covering  four  years  of 
preparatory  work  and  four  of  collegiate,  which  was  in  every 
respect  fully  equivalent  to  that  offered  in  any  similar  institution. 
This  course  was  so  constructed  as  to  lead  naturally  up  to  the 
work  of  the  professional  and  technical  schools,  which  it  was 
hoped  the  resources  of  Wyoming  would  soon  permit  to  be  or- 
ganized. 

During  these  years  a  literary  atmosphere  pervaded  the  in- 
stitution. Meetings,  literary  and  historical,  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  participated  in  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  by 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Wyoming.  The  Wyoming  Academy  of 
Arts,  Science  and  Letters  was  instituted,  and  papers  of  more 
than  passing  interest  were  presented  by  persons  from  different 
parts  of  the  State.  The  ideal  held  up  before  the  students  and 
community  during  these  years  was  that  learning  and  culture 
should  be  sought  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  from  utilitarian 
motives  only. 

The  administration  of  President  Johnson  was  marked  by 
material  progress  throughout  the  University.  On  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  the  constitution  had  provided  for  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  First  State  Legislature,  which  convened  at  Chey- 
enne the  1 2th  day  of  November,  1890,  passed  an  act  that  greatly 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  University  and  concentrated  in  one 
corporation  all  the  higher  education  of  the  State.     The  same 
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Legislature  authorized  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  receive  from  the  United  States  government  the  appro- 
priations given  to  every  State  and  Territory  which  should  main- 
tain an  agricultural  college.  The  pecuniary  aid  thus  obtained 
and  the  necessary  increase  of  instruction  justified  additions  to 
the  faculty,  and  its  membership  was  raised  to  twelve.  The 
Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established  at 
Laramie,  under  the  directorship  of  Dice  McLaren.  M.  S.,  and 
sub-stations  were  located  at  Lander,  Saratoga,  Sheridan,  Sun- 
dance and  Wheatland. 

In  1891  the  Normal  School  was  opened.  In  1892  the 
course  of  the  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  was  expanded 
and  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  School  of  Military  Science 
were  established.  In  May,  1893,  the  Mechanical  Building  was 
completed  and  the  equipment  from  the  basement  of  the  main 
building,  together  with  much  new  machinery,  was  placed  in 
the  new  home  of  the  Mechanical  College.  Finally,  in  1895,  a 
School  of  Music  was  added,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Leroy 
Grant. 

The  Wyoming  Academy  was  discontinued  when  Presi- 
dent Iloyt  severed  his  connection  with  the  University.  Its 
place  was  taken,  though  with  a  somewhat  different  aim,  by  the 
Wyoming  University  Extension  Association,  which  at  this 
time  established  several  local  centers. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Graves  several  im- 
portant changes  have  occurred.  In  accordance  with  Circular 
Letter  29,  and  other  correspondence  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  the  sub-stations  at  Saratoga,  Sundance  and 
Wheatland  have  been  temporarily  abandoned,  in  order  that 
more  stress  may  be  placed  on  scientific  work  at  the  main  sta- 
tion. The  chemical,  physical,  geological  and  botanical  experi- 
ments and  bulletins  can  receive  more  attention  under  the  new 
arrangement. 

The  courses  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  will  be  seen 
on  inspection  to  be  now  of  equal  excellence  with  those  of  the  best 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  country.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  University  regular  graduate  work  has  been 
offered,  and  there  are  now  several  graduates  working  for    ad- 
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vanced  degrees  from  their  alma  mater.  Although  the  standards 
of  scholarship  have  been  greatly  raised,  the  number  of  students 
has  this  year  increased  nearly  60  per  cent,  over  the  average  at- 
tendance for  the  last  six  years. 

During  tht  summer  of  1896  the  ground  floor  rooms  of  the 
Mechanical  Huiiding  were  fitted  up  for  iron  work.  Machinery 
to  the  value  of  $2,500  was  added  to  this  department,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  wood-working  machinery,  makes  the  .Mechan- 
ical College  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  West. 

The  State  has  generously  increased  its  appropriation  for 
the  University  to  twice  ihe  former  amount,  and  the  institution 
i^  now  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  It  is  also  generally  accept- 
ed throughout  Wyoming  that  the  University  belongs  to  no 
particular  town  or  section.  Students  are  in  attendance  from 
every  portion  of  the  State.  Since  this  sentiment  has  been; 
aroused,  the  welfare  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  is  assured. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  University  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1897  will  approximate  one  hundred  and  fifty,  a  large 
increase  over  previous  years. 

Governor  Richards,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  in 
January,  1897,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  endowment 
of  the  Wyoming  University  and  Agricultural  College: 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  first  directed  to  the 
subject  of  a  State  University  by  Governor  Francis  E.  Wrarren, 
in  his  biennial  message  in  1886,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  common  school  system  is  of  more  value  to  a  growing 
community  than  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  time, 
however,  is  rapidly  approaching  when  both  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  best  results  of  our  educational  system.  LTnder  a 
provision  of  the  United  States  statutes  seventy-two  sections  of 
the  public  lands  are  placed  to  our  credit  for  university  purposes, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  founding  an  institu- 
tion for  higher  education  when  the  Territory  becomes  a  State." 

The  Legislature  took  immediate  action  by  locating  the 
University  at  Laramie  and  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  central  building  sufficiently  commodious  to  inaugurate 
the  work  of  the  University.  After  providing  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  provision  was  made  for  its  maintenance 
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"by  a  levy  of  one  fourth  of  a  mill  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State.  On  September  4th,  1887,  tne  University  was  opened 
for  the  admission  of  students.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in 
active  operation.  In  1888  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Territory  were  authorized  to  issue  public  building  bonds,  out 
■of  which  the  University  was  to  receive  not  to  exceed  $25,003 
for  the  completion  of  the  University  building.  The  income  for 
maintaining  the  University  was  increased  at  the  same  time 
by  raising  the  levy  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  mill  on  all 
"the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  The  levy  continued  in  force 
UMtil  1890,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  present  levy  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  mill.  In  addition  to  the  main  building,  constructed 
by  the  State  at  an  outlay  of  $81,142.28,  which  includes  the  pre- 
miums on  the  bonds,  Wyoming  has  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  University  from  1887  to  1896,  inclusive,  $80,753.95,  mak- 
ing the  total  $161,896.23. 

The  scope  of  the  University  was  largely  extended  after  the 
admission  of  Wyoming  as  a  State,  when  the  "Agricultural  Col- 
lege Fund"  was  placed  at  its  disposal.  Under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  3d,  1890,  entitled,  ''An  Act  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  com- 
plete endowment  and  support  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  established  under  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2d,  1862,"  the  University 
has  received  during  the  past  six  years,  including  1896,  an 
amount  aggregating  $148,000.  This  Act  appropriates,  after 
complying  with  certain  regulations,  $15,000  for  the  year  end- 
ing 1889,  $16,000  for  the  year  ending  1890,  and  an  amount  in- 
creased each  year  by  $1,000  until  the  annual  allowance  shall 
reach  $25,000,  when  the  last  named  amount  shall  be  appropriated 
each  year  thereafter,  all  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  In  addition  to  the  $148,000  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  Agricultural  College  has  received  from  the  experi- 
ment station  fund  for  the  past  six  years,  ending  June  30th, 
1895,  $15,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $90,000,  increasing  the  grand 
total  received  from  the  general  government  since  1891  to  $238,- 
000.  The  total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th.  1896,  is  reported  as  follows: 
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University    $  5,331.08 

Agricultural   College   23,130. 13 

Experiment   Station   Fund    15,266.95 

Total ' $43,728. 16 

During  the  years  1897  and  1898  there  will  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Laramie,  by  the  United 
States  government,  $47,000  from  the  Agricutural  College  fund 
and  $30,000  for  experiment  station  work.  If  the  usual  levy  of 
one-eighth  of  a  mill  is  made  for  the  University,  there  will  be) 
appropriated  $7,500  to  add  to  these  amounts  during  the  next 
two  years,  making  the  total  income  of  the  University,  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Experiment  Station  during  the  next  biennial 
period  $84,500.  The  total  rentals  received  from  University 
lands  from  April  1st,  1891,  to  September  30th,  1896,  only 
amounted  to  $1,250.  Of  the  46,091  acres  granted  the  Univer- 
sity, all  have  been  selected,  but  only  4,704  acres  have  been 
leased.  The  90,000  acres  granted  to  the  Agricultural  College 
have  not  been  selected.  Both  these  land  grants  should  yield  a 
considerable  income  to  their  institutions,  approximating  at: 
present  rates  nearly  $3,500  per  annum. 
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{{T'TT  HE  OPENING  of  a  free  public  library,"  says  Lowell, 
the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  any 
A  college  education  is  an  excellent  thing,  but 
after  all,  the  better  part  of  every  man's  education  is  that  which 
he  gives  himself,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  good  library 
should  furnish  the  opportunity  and  the  means."  It  affords  a 
progressive,  thinking  community  a  knowledge  of  the  best  liter- 
ature of  the  day  and  the  advancement  that  is  made  in  science 
and  art. 

The  county  libraries  in  Wyoming  are  maintained  at  public 
expense,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1886,  which 
provides-  "'When  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county 
have  received  proper  and  sufficient  guarantees,  whether  in  the 
form  of  conveyances  or  bonds  of  citizens,  or  associations  or 
corporations,  that  a  suitable  place  will  be  permanently  fur- 
nished for  the  protection  and  use  of  a  public  library,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  their  own  action,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  levy  annually  a  tax  of  not  less 
than  one-eighth  of  a  mill  nor  more  than  one-half  of  a  mill  on  the 
dollar  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  county,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  public  library,  to  be  located  at  the 
county  seat  of  such  county." 

Under  the  liberal  provisions  of  this  act,  passed  on  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Warren,  a  levy  of  one-eighth  of  a 
mill  has  been  annually  assessed  by  Laramie  county  since  1887 
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for  the  support  of  the  library,  giving  a  yearly  income  of  $1,000. 
The  county  library  was  fortunate  in  receiving  at  its  opening  a 
gift  from  the  Cheyenne  Library  Association  of  over  a  thousand 
well-selected  books,  and  a  valuable  lot,  upon  which  it  is  hoped 
seme  day  to  erect  a  handsome  and  suitable  library  building. 
A  brief  history  of  the  Library  Association  is  of  interest.  It 
Avas  formed  in  the  winter  of  1873,  with  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
which  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Carey  was  president,  and  Rev.  Josiah 
Strong  secretary.  Rules  of  organization  were  adopted,  funds 
raised  by  entertainments  and  subscriptions,  and  in  March  of  that 
year  the  books  were  purchased  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  library.  Books  were  also  donated  by  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  interested  in  the  enterprise.  From  that  date 
up  to  1879,  tnc  library  was  subject  to  various  vicissitudes,  at 
times  struggling  with  debt  and  public  indifference.  In  that 
year  a  icorganization  occurred,  and  Gov.  John  W.  Hoyt,  H. 
S.  Ollivcr  and  Charles  N.  Potter  were  elected  trustees.  Money 
was  raised  by  a  loan  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  and  get  pos- 
session of  the  books,  which  had  been  mortgaged.  It  was 
reopened  to  the  public  und?r  improved  auspices,  and  had  a  sea- 
son of  prosperity.  From  ;his  period  down  to  July,  1886,  its 
history  was  characterized  by  fluctuating  fortunes,  when  it  was 
opened  in  the  Carey  block  as  a  pay  library,  with  Airs.  E.  Mason 
Smith  as  librarian. 

In  the  meantime,  county  libraries  having  been  provided 
for  by  law,  the  association  turned  over  its  property  to  the  new 
Laramie  County  Library,  under  section  687,  which  provides 
that  trustees  are  authorized  to  receive  donations  of  real  estate, 
money  or  books  in  aid  of  the  establishmet  or  maintenance  of 
the  library.  With  this  acquisition  the  library  was  greatly  en- 
riched. The  new  trustees  retained  as  librarian  Mrs.  E.  Mason 
Smith,  a  lady  whose  literary  culture  and  rare  knowledge  of 
books  enable  her  to  advise  and  assist  those  who  have  occasion 
to  consult  the  library. 

The  law  provides  that  ''when  no  provision  can  be  made 
for  otherwise  furnishing  the  library  with  the  necessary  accom- 
modations for  its  books  and  publications,  without  expense  to 
the  library  fund  arising  from  the  public  tax,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
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of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  or  directors  of  the  school  district,, 
embracing  the  county  seat,  to  provide  accommodations  for 
them  in  the  best-situated  school  building  over  which  said  board 
of  school  trustees  have  control."  Under  this  section  the  library 
now  occupies  a  room  in  the  west  wing  of  the  Central  School 
building,  on  Twentieth  street.  The  hope  is  cherished  that  when 
the  library  is  again  removed,  it  will  be  to  occupy  a  commodious 
building  of  its  own.  The  present  trustees  of  the  Laramie  County 
Library  are  John  W.  Lacey,  Chas.  N.  Potter,  Frederick  B.  Shel- 
don and  Louis  Kirk.  The  library  law  is  defective  in  that  it 
does  not  limit  the  term  of  the  trustees.  An  amendment  author- 
izing the  county  commissioners  to  appoint  each  year  a  trustee 
for  a  term  of  three  years  is  desirable,  as  it  would  infuse  new 
blood  into  the  library  organizations,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
members  of  experience  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  counties  of  Laramie  and  Albany  are  the  only  counties 
in  the  State  that  have  taken  advantage  of  the  laws  governing 
county  libraries,  although  other  counties  have  taken  prelim- 
inary steps  in  that  direction,  but  failed  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  county  commissioners.  Some  of  the  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Green  River  have  donated  a  valuable  collection  of 
books  toward  founding  the  Sweetwater  County  Library,  and 
the  commissioners  of  that  county  have  signified  a  willingness, 
during  the  present  year  to  make  the  tax  levy,  as  provided  by 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library.  Mr.  Robert  C  .  Morris 
has  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  establishing  free  libra- 
ries in  Wyoming,  and  to  his  efforts  in  a  large  measure  was  due 
the  passage  of  the  law  of  1886  creating  county  libraries,  and 
again  in  1897.  m  securing  a  donation  of  30,000  acres  of  State 
land  for  the  support  of  the  State  law  and  miscellaneous  libraries 
at  the  Capitol.  On  this  subject  Governor  Richards  made  the 
following  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  of   1897: 

"Appropriations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purchase  and  exchange  of  valuable  law  books  and  reports,  and 
the  State  Library  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  a  law  library.  It 
contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  pub- 
lic laws  and  documents  of  the  State.  A  noble  apartment  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  State  Library  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  extend    the 
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scope  of  the  library's  operations  and  usefulness  by  adding  to  it 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books,  such  as  are  provided  in 
most  States  of  the  Union.  The  present  has  been  called  the 
golden  age  of  libraries  in  America,  and  the  State  can  perform 
no  higher  service  to  its  citizens  than  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  this  higher  education.  If  the  public  school  gives  to  every 
citizen  a  primary  education,  it  is  the  public  library  that,  in  a 
measure,  enables  him  to  complete  that  education.  The  State 
has  already  provided  for  the  establishment  of  county  libraries, 
and  several  of  the  counties  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law. 
The  opportunities  which  they  afford  are  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  good  books  to  read.  If  it 
were  not  that  the  county  commissioners  in  some  cases  have  re- 
fused to  make  the  levy  of  the  tax  as  required  by  law,  there 
would  be  more  libraries  in  the  State.  A  moderate  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  a  carefully-selected  number  of  refer- 
ence and  standard  works  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  valuable 
miscellaneous  library,  similar  to  the  library  at  the  University, 
which  has  accumulated  nearly  5,000  volumes.  The  amounts 
that  are  being  expended  out  of  the  contingent  funds  for  books 
by  the  various  State  offices  would  keep  up  a  respectable  library 
at  the  State  House.  The  model  library  of  5,000  volumes,  made 
up  by  seventy-five  of  the  leading  librarians  of  the  country,  ex- 
hibited at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  cata- 
logued by  the  general  government  and  can  be  duplicated  for  a 
little  less  than  $10,000. 

"Of  the  260,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  state  charitable,  educational,  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  addition  to  special  land  grants  for  such  purposes, 
30,000  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  suitable  dona- 
tion of  land  be  made  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  State,  the 
land  to  be  divided  among  the  three  classes  of  libraries  named. 
In  the  case  of  the  county  libraries,  the  income  from  the  lands 
could  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  counties,  according  to 
population,  as  the  school  funds  are  now  divided." 

The  library  of  the  State  University  at  Laramie  contains 
4,600  bound  volumes,  and  in  addition  several  thousand  unbound 
bulletins  and  reports  on  agriculture  and  scientific  subjects. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  June,  1896,  made  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  reference 
Looks  for  the  library.  All  the  scientific  and  general  periodicals 
taken  by  the  library  are  kept  on  the  tables  of  the  reading  room. 
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'The  result  of  my  own  study  of  the  question,  'What  is  the 
best  gift  which  can  be  given  to  a  community/  "  says  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  philanthropist,  "is  that  a  free  library  occupies  the 
first  place,  provided  the  community  will  accept  and  maintain 
it  as  a  public  institution,  as  much  a  part  of  the  city  property  as 
its  public  schools,  and  indeed  an  adjunct  to  these.  It  is  no 
doubt  possible  that  my  personal  experience  may  have  led  me 
to  value  a  free  library  beyond  all  other  forms  of  benevolence. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  Pittsburg,  Colonel  Anderson,  of  Alle- 
gheny— a  man  I  can  never  even  speak  of  without  feelings  of 
devotional  gratitude — opened  his  little  library  of  four  hundred 
books  to  boys.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  in  attendance 
himself  at  his  house  to  exchange  books.  No  one  but  he  who 
has  felt  it  can  know  the  intense  longing  with  which  the  arrival 
of  Saturday  was  awaited,  that  a  new  book  might  be  had.  It 
was  when  reveling  in  these  treasures  that  I  resolved  if  ever 
wealth  came  to  me  that  it  should  be  used  to  establish  a  free 
library,  that  other  poor  boys  might  receive  opportunities  similar 
to  those  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  that  noble  man." 


JOSEPH    M.    CAREY, 


Joseph  /*\#  (aRey. 


(From  the  Congressional  Directory.) 

JOSEPH  M.  CAREY,  of  Cheyenne,  was  born  in  Sussex 
county,  Delaware,  January  19th,  1845;  received  a  common 
school  education,  and  attended  Fort  Edward  Collegiate 
Institute  and  Union  College,  Xew  York;  studied  law  at  Phila- 
delphia and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  graduating  the 
same  year  at  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; is  engaged  in  stock-growing;  was  appointed  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory  in  1869;  resigned  this  office  in  1871, on  his 
appointment  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wyoming,  which  office  he  held  until  1876;  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission,  i872-'76;  was  three 
times  elected  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  serving  i88i-'85;  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  Congresses  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
served  from  December  1st,  1890,  until  the  expiration  of  term, 
March  3d,  1895. 


T/\TEHOOD. 


Tke  i^o^t    Ih^oKatvt   EVetvt  \t\  tke  History  of 
Wyoming. 


Washington,  June  27,   1890. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Cheyenne  Sun. 

The  amendment  to  the  House  admission  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate,  is  a  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  2,  which  says: 
"The  Yellowstone  Park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  the  State  shall  have 
the  right  to  serve  civil  and  criminal  processes  therein." 

The  discussion  in  the  Senate,  except  an  hour  and  a  half 
speech  by  Morgan  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  was  a  running  de- 
bate, participated  in  by  Senators  Piatt,  Gray,  Cullom,  Teller, 
Spooner  and  Paine.  It  was  good-natured  and  often  amusing, 
as  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Paine  pictured  in  a  ludicrous  way  the 
female  senators  being  led  by  Piatt  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  to  be 
sworn  in. 

To  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  His  visit  to  Wyoming  last  fall 
made  him  an  earnest  champion.  He  answered  every  objection 
by  citing  precedents  and  facts,  and  was  cool  and  deliberate 
throughout  the  debate.  He  retorted  to  the  thrusts  made  at  the 
constitution,  women  suffrage,  the  smallness  of  the  adoption 
vote  and  kept  his  forces  well  together.  There  were  three  yea 
and  nay  votes,  two  on  the  substitutes  offered  by  Jones,  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  one  on  the  final  passage.  The  Senate  divided  on  strict 
party  lines  on  each  vote.  All  that  were  not  paired  with  absent 
Senators  voted.  There  was  no  dodging.  In  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  Clerk  McCook,  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
peared at  the  House  and  made  the  formal  announcement  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  House  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wyo  • 
ming  with  an  amendment  thereto,  and  requested  of  the  House 
a  concurrence. 

The  House  is  now  under  a  special  order  considering  the 
federal  election  bill,  which  will  last  until  July  2d.     The  amend- 
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ment  cannot  be  considered  until  after  that  time.  In  a  confer* 
ence  with  the  Speaker  to-night,  he  said  that  nothing  else  coula 
be  done  but  wait  until  after  that  date.  The  matter  will  be 
privileged  when  it  can  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Wyoming  is  out  of  the  woods!     In  a  few  days  the  worici 
will  see  the  new  American  star. 

JOSEPH  M.  CAREY. 


WYOMING  ADMITTED. 


(Lara //a'e  Senti net,  July  12,  i8qo. — J.  H.  Hayford,  Editor.) 

The  following  telegraphic  dispatches  were  passed  between 
this  city  and  Washington: 

Laramie,  Wyoming,  July  9. — Hon.  Joseph  M.  Carey, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  We  rejoice  with  all  our  people  in  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  your  gallant  struggle  for  statehood.  May 
this  new-born  babe,  Wyoming,  increase  in  wisdom  and  stature 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

S.  W.  DOWNEY, 

H.  V.  S.  GROESBECK. 

To  which  Judge  Carey  responded  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10,  1890. — Hons.  S.  XV.  Downey 
and  H.  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  Laramie,  Wyoming:  Accept  thanks 
for  congratulations.  The  people  of  Wyoming  have  won  a  great 
victory.  The  President  made  Wvoming  a  State  at  5:30  this 
afternoon.  JOSEPH  M.  CAREY. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatches  bring  the  following  inter- 
esting incidents  in  connection  with  the  signing  of  the  statehood 
bill: 

The  President  signed  the  Wyoming  bill  at  precisely  5:30 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  Judge  Carey,  the  Wyoming  delegate 
who  was  legislated  out  of  office  by  the  bill,  has  been  working 
like  a  beaver  for  the  last  few  days  in  the  effort  to  clear  up  as 
much  Wyoming  legislative  business  as  possible  before  he  should 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  House.     He  was  just  about  to   file 
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a  large  number  of  reports  from  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  with  the  clerk  of  the  House,  when  he  received  a  message 
from  the  President  that  the  latter  was  ready  to  sign  the  bill. 
Judge  Carey  then  filed  his  reports,  which  was  his  last  official 
duty  in  the  House  as  delegate,  and  then  took  a  cab  to  the  White 
House. 

The  President  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  perform 
the  act  of  signing  the  bill  admitting  Wyoming  into  the  Union. 
The  people  of  that  Territory,  he  said,  had  showed  themselves  to 
be  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  of  self-government.  The  Presi- 
dent then  took  a  new  pen  and  holder  and  signed  the  bill,  and 
saying,  ''The  deed  is  done,"  presented  the  pen  and  holder  to 
Judge  Carey  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  Judge  Carey  was 
the  only  person  with  the  President  when  he  signed  the  bill. 

Judge  Carey  informs  the  Republican  correspondent  that 
there  was  a  particular  reason  for  delaying  the  signing  of  the  bill 
until  so  late  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  It  so  happened  that  the 
House  bill  to  open  to  the  settlers  several  abandoned  military 
reservations  in  Wyoming  came  to  the  point  of  final  passage  at 
just  about  the  same  time  as  the  Wyoming  statehood  bill.  There 
were  certain  provisions  in  the  former  bill  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  it  signed  while  Wyoming  was  still  a  Territory. 
This  was  the  reason  why  the  President  did  not  sign  the  state- 
hood  bill  at  an  earlier  hour.  Judge  Carey  will  remain  there  for 
four  or  five  days  longer,  and  will  be  busy  closing  up  many  im- 
portant matters  in  which  his  people  are  interested.  He  will 
then  return  home. 


Dr.  Hayford,  in  an  editorial,  wrote: 

To  one  who,  like  the  writer  (and  there  are  a  great  man> 
such  here),  for  thirty  years  or  more  has  been  politically  disfran- 
chised, who,  during  the  most  trying  and  perilous  period  of  the 
country,  secession,  rebellion,  victory  and  reconstruction,  has 
not  being  permitted  any  voice  or  vote  upon  the  questions  which 
have  shaped  the  nation's  destiny,  the  news  that  our  political 
disabilities  have  been  removed,  that  we  have  been  restored  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  and  are  once  more  American  citizens, 
comes  "like  the  rush  of  mighty  waters,"  awakening  a  whirlwind 
of  emotions,  of  mingled  relief  and  joy,  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility. 

The  admission  of  Wyoming  to  statehood  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  our  nation.  No  State  has  ever  come  into  the 
Union  with  such  a  constitution;  no  star  has  ever  been  added  to 
the  flag  which  shone  with  such  splendor. 
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Equal  rights  are  guaranteed  to  all. 

Xo  condition  is  attached  to  the  right  of  citizenship  but  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  intelligence  to  exercise  it  properly. 

Xo  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  sex.  We  invite  our 
wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters,  who  are  most  of  all  inter- 
ested in  good  government,  to  help  make  the  laws  they  are  re- 
quired to  obey  and  the  government  under  which  they  are  to 
live. 

Our  constitution  has  called  forth  words  of  praise  and  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  from  such  men  as  the  fastidious  George 
W.  Curtis  and  the  grand  old  statesman — Gladstone. 

It  extends  equal  rights  to  all! 

Provides  for  and  requires  the  education  of  all! 

And  surrounds  the  ballot  with  such  safeguards  as  to  insure 
pure  elections  and  honest  government. 


& 


A  wcnderful  future  opens  before  Wyoming. 

it  is  larger  than  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  am  Wales 
combined. 

Its  air  is  purer  and  its  sky  brighter  than  Italy 

It  has  more  coal,  oil  and  iron  than  Pennsylvania. 

It  contains  all  the  precious  and  valuable  minerals  known 
on  the  globe. 

It  lias  less  illiteracy  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  in 
the   Union. 

Who  v.iil  undertake  to  cast  its  horoscope  or  overestimate 
its  hit  lire? 


A    (_JRE/\T    OcCASIOH 


Wyoming  Cele^rate^  Her  AcJfTvU,sior\  Itvto  tk^  Uhioh. 


i 


(From  the  Cheyenne  Daily  Sun,  July  2j,  iSgo.) 

T  HE  STATEHOOD  celebration  yesterday  was  a  mag- 
day  was  bright  with  sunshine,  tempered  with  a  light 
nificent  success.  The  elements  were  propitious.  The 
breeze  and  softened  by  the  shadows  of  occasional  clouds.  At 
an  early  hour  people  began  decorating  their  dwellings  as  well 
at  the  mercantile  houses,  offices  and  banks  in  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city,  which  presented  an  almost  continuous  array  of 
decorations  in  red,  white  and  blue,  while  the  national  colors 
were  displayed  everywhere.  At  the  Capitol  building  a  grand 
stand  was  erected,  fronting  the  main  flight  of  steps.  The  stars 
and  stripes  waved  from  the  top  of  the  building  at  each  wing, 
and  the  interor  was  tastefully  adorned,  the  vestibule,  halls  and 
pillars  being  one  mass  of  brilliant  color,  which  showed  under 
the  electric  lights  of  the  evening  with  fine  effect. 

The  parade,  being  formed  at  2  o'clock,  moved  on  the  route 
arranged  by  the  marshal  of  the  day,  marching  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city  and  ending  at  the  Capitol  building. 
When  it  reached  that  point  a  crowd  of  mammoth  proportions 
had  already  assembled,  filling  the  streets,  overflowing  in  the 
park,  and  crowding  the  steps,  balcony  and  window  openings  of 
the  entire  building. 

THE    PARADE. 

The  column  of  march  was  formed  with  the  superb  Seven- 
teenth Infantry  band  and  regiment  at  the  head,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Mizner,  whose  public  spirit  and  generous 
assistance  on  these  occasions  is  highly  appreciated  by  our  citi- 
zens. The  regiment  marched  with  its  usual  splendid  precision 
and  soldierly  bearing.  Following  it  came  a  line  of  carriages, 
the  State  officials,  distinguished  guests,  the  orators,  poets,  com- 
mittees and  the  representative  women  and  men  of  the  State.  In 
this  portion  of  the  parade  there  were  ten  carriages.    The  second 
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carriage  bore  the  flag  and  its  standard-bearer,  and  was  flanked 
on  either  side  by  its  guard  of  honor  and  escort,  Company  K, 
girl  guards,  and  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  parade. 

Following  the  line  of  carriages  came  the  second  company 
of  girl  guards.  Company  H  presented  a  very  fine  appearance 
in  their  elegant  new  uniforms.  They  were  guard  of  honor  to  the 
statehood  car,  a  magnificent  float,  carrying  a  bevy  of  beautiful 
girls,  representing  the  States  of  the  Union  (excepting  Wyo- 
ming and  Idaho).  The  girls  were  dressed  in  white,  with  red, 
white  and  blue  trimmings,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  shields 
bearing  the  names  of  the  States.  The  whole  effect  was  lovely 
and  gay,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  Behind 
the  statehood  car  was  a  diminutive  pony  carriage,  driven  by 
two  handsome  little  Shetland  ponies.  In  this  vehicle  were 
three  little  girls,  Grace  Cowhick,  Frankie  Warren  and  Miss 
Elliot.  Miss  Cowhick  represented  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
Miss  Warren  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  Miss  Elliot  the  State 
of  Idaho. 

The  next  division  was  headed  by  the  Union  Pacific  band, 
with  twenty-four  pieces,  the  pride  of  the  West.  Company  B, 
Wyoming  National  Guards,  followed,  and,  as  usual,  they  were 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  veterans  of  Reynolds  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  in  line  here,  stepping  with 
the  pride  and  joy  which  filled  their  hearts  at  Wyoming's  new 
victory  in  the  battle  for  statehood.  The  Afro-American  club 
followed,  our  colorded  brothers  feeling  a  warm  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  State  in  which  all  men  and  women  are  free  and 
equal  by  the  terms  of  its  magna  charta. 

THE    TRADES    PROCESSION. 

The  trades  display  was  a  triumph.  A  long  line  of  floats, 
barges  and  buildings  on  wheels  represented  nearly  every  branch 
of  business  and  manufactures.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  giv- 
ing this  fine  display  proper  mention. 

Sloan  &  Shaver,  the  popular  milkmen,  had  two  noble 
specimens  of  the  bovine  race — the  pride  of  the  dairy — blanketed 
with  appropriate  mottoes. 

The  Cheyenne  Commercial  Company  had  a  grand  exhibit 
with  seven  wagons  representing  the  different  branches  of  their 
trade. 

Messrs.  Zehner,  Buechner  &  Co.  came  out  as  usual  with 
a  rare  exhibit. 

Next  followed  M.  P.  Keefe's  great  display  in  three  wagons, 
one  representing  brick-making,  another  general  building  and 
construction  work.     In  addition,  Mr.  Keefe,  in  his  private  car- 
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riage,  gave  a  unique  exhibition  of  what  he  called  the  "products 
of  Wyoming."  He  had  in  the  carriage  five  children,  of  whicn 
he  claims  to  be  the  father.  Around  the  buggy  were  hung  fes- 
toons of  native  flowers  and  vegetables,  beets,  turnips,  onions, 
etc.,  but  the  little  device  deceived  nobody. 

Arp  &  Hammond,  the  hardware  merchants,  followed  with 
several  wagons,  agricultural  machinery,  etc. 

Tuttle,  the  painter,  had  a  pyramid  wagon,  handsomely 
decorated  with  the  evidences  of  his  fine  workmanship. 

Airs.  Robinson,  in  a  jaunty  rig,  showed  what  she  is  doing 
in  the  ice  cream,  fruit  and  vegetable  line.  She  had  a  fat  boy, 
dressed  up  gaily,  with  a  placard  on  the  wagon  saying:  'T  eat 
Mrs.  Robinson's  ice  cream."  The  buggy  was  handsomely  deco- 
rated, as  only  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  is  an  adept  in  artistic  work, 
could  do  it. 

The  Bon  Ton  stables  had  a  handsome  turnout  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

Frank  Wilson,  contractor  and  builder,  was  represented  by 
a  large  wagon,  loaded  with  the  implements  and  materials  of 
his   profession. 

Following  his  float  was  a  unique  wagon.  It  was  an  I  XL 
wagon,  and  carried  a  whole  cuisine  department,  adapted  for 
excursions,  freighting,  cattle  drivers  or  any  business  on  the 
great  plains  and  mountains;  made  to  cook  in,  live  in,  eat  in, 
and  making  a  luxurious  home  for  the  traveler  far  away  from 
the  haunts  of  civilization. 

Charles  McGarvey  contractor,  made  a  very  extensive  and 
creditable  display.  In  addition  to  his  main  wagon,  he  had 
twelve  teams  of  scrapers  in  the  line,  showing  in  a  practical  way 
that  he  was  prepared  for  extensive  business. 

A  novel  feature  followed  these,  being  no  less  a  freak  than 
the  Arkansas  Traveler.  He  was  scraping  his  fiddle,  had  aj 
coon  skin  banner  and  a  large  family  of  emigrants  huddled 
ciionnd  him. 

Following  the  trades  display  was  a  general  concourse  of 
citizens  in  carriages,  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

AT    THE    CAPITOL. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  Capitol  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  line,  the  artillery,  with  a  detachmqnt  of  twenty 
men,  was  brought  from  the  park  and  placed  in  position  at  'he 
west  wing  of  the  building.  The  Governor,  guests  and  those 
who  were  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  took  possession  of  the 
grand  stand.  Meanwhile  the  crowds  swelled  and  surged 
around   the   building,   and   its   surrounding  streets  were   but    a 
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"sea  of  human  faces."  Governor  Warren  presided,  and  the 
program  was  promptly  opened  by  the  invocation  of  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Cowhick.  At  its  close,  the  Union  Pacific  band  struck  up 
"Yankee  Doodle"  in  the  most  spirited  measure. 

Mrs.  Theresa  A.  Jenkins  was  then  introduced  to  the  im- 
mense audience.  Proceeding  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  the 
lady,  in  clear,  forceful  tones,  which  penetrated  to  the  very  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  began  and  delivered,  without  notes  or  manu- 
script, an  address  which  in  ability,  logic  and  eloquence  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled  by  any  woman  of  the  land.  She 
was  grandly  equal  to  the  occasion.     She  said: 

''Airs.  President,  Governor  Warren  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming: — In  behalf  of  the  ladies  present,  and  in  the 
name  of  many  who  are  not  with  us  to-day,  I  am  requested  to 
make  this  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  great  benefit 
conferred  upon  us  at  your  hands,  and  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  these  United  States.  Happy  are  our  hearts  to-day, 
and  our  lips  but  sound  a  faint  echo  of  the  gratitude  within  our 
bosoms.  While  we  rejoice  with  you  that  our  young  common- 
wealth has  been  permitted  to  place  upon  this  beautiful  banner 
her  bright,  prophetic  star,  how  much  more  reason  have  we  for 
enthusiastic   demonstration. 

"The  Republican  spirit  of  1890,  with  a  generosity  unrivalled 
in  all  the  annals  of  political  economy,  has  admitted  into  the 
national  jurisprudence  the  voice  of  woman.  We  have  been 
placed  upon  the  very  summit  of  freedom  and  the  broad  plain 
of  universal  equality.  Think  ye  that  our  tongues  are  silent  or 
that  we  have  no  need  to  sing  our  anthems  of  praise?  History 
chronicles  no  such  an  event  on  all  its  pages,  and  the  bells  of 
the  past  ring  out  no  such  victory.  *  *  *  \ye  have  never 
been  compelled  to  petition  or  protest;  we  have  ever  been  treated 
with  a  patient  hearing  and  our  practical  suggestions  have  been 
most  courteously  received,  and  in  the  future  we  but  desire  a 
continuance  of  these  favors.  We  ask  of  our  law-makers  just 
laws  for  the  enlargement  and  perpetuity  of  our  educational 
facilities;  we  ask  of  our  legislators  wise  and  magnanimous 
measures  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  our  benevolent 
institutions:  we  ask  of  you  laws  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  natures  of  our  boys  and  our  girls, 
even  though  the  maverick  be  neglected  and  taxpayers  and  bur- 
den-bearers as  we  are,  may  we  not  expect  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  as  well  as  the  framing  of  them.  *  * 
Bartholdi's  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  is  fash- 
ioned in  the  form  of    a  woman  and  placed   upon    a    pedestal 
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carved  from  the  everlasting  granite  of  the  New  England  hills, 
but  the  women  of  Wyoming  have  been  placed  upon  a  firmer 
foundation  and  hold  a  more  brilliant  torch.  *  *  *  In 
the  days  of  the  past  there  came  to  this  region  a  woman  who  had 
been  reared  among  the  hardy  minds  of  the  East.  She  brought 
with  her  her  family,  her  garden  seeds,  her  doctrine  of  woman's 
equality  before  the  law.  Her  sons  live  to  do  her  honor,  her  gar- 
den seeds  have  been  planted  and  she  has  proven  to  the  world 
that  this  desolate  plain  can  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
to-day  she  sits  with  us,  at  the  age  of  JJ,  a  free  citizen,  equal  with 
her  sons.  Esther  Morris,  like  Queen  Esther  of  old,  has  dared, 
to  brave  the  anger  of  man  rather  than  her  own  people  should 
perish.  *  *  *  We  ask  no  trophies  at  our  feet,  no  laurel 
on  our  brows,  but  we  do  ask  for  these  two,  Mrs.  Morris  and 
Mrs.  Post,  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  fashioned  in  the  motto  of 
'Faithfulness,'  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  'Endurance,'  and  this 
young  girl  guard  of  honor,  picked  from  the  flowers  of  the  State, 
who  to  day  have  walked  through  the  dusty  streets  that  they 
might  be  beside  this  beloved  flag,  may  well  emulate  these  exam- 
ples, preferring  ever  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  to  duty,  and 
pride  to  patriotism. 

"These  words  of  thankfulness  would  be  incomplete  were  we 
to  neglect  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  all  our  hearts  in  enumerat- 
ing among  our  noble  friends  the  names  of  the  framers  of  our 
constitution.  In  the  list  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  us  all  stands 
out  that  of  M.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  convention;  George 
W.  Baxter,  who  introduced  our  clause  in  the  constitution;  J.  K. 
Jeffrey,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  J.  W.  Hoyt,  who,  with- 
out malice  trickery  or  subterfuge,  granted  us  our  wishes,  and 
we  claim  the  right  to-day  to  do  these  heroes  reverence,  and  in 
this  galaxy  of  stars  which  every  woman  wears  to-day  a  diadem 
of  gems  shines  out,  the  fairest  and  rarest  of  them  all,  F.  E. 
Warren  and  J.  M.  Carey,  and  ye  who  applaud  say  never  again 
a  prophet  has  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  And  as  the  star 
of  Bethlehem  shed  its  soft,  effulgent  rays  over  an  inland  plain, 
where  lay  cradled  a  new  deliverance,  so  to-day  this  forty-fourth 
star,  eight-pointed  as  we  would  have  it,  casts  its  illumination 
from  the  icy  regions  of  the  north  to  the  magical  blossoms 
which  ripen  into  tropical  fruit  beneath  the  radiant  sunshine  of 
our  southern  skies,  from  our  lofty  mountain  ranges,  with  snow- 
capped peaks  towering  through  the  clouds,  to  the  very  door- 
step of  heaven,  east  and  west  to  the  sea-kissed  shores  of  our 
continent.  May  these  salty  surges  carry  this  reflection  on  their 
swelling  tide  even  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  where  exiled  woman, 
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groaning  in  degradation  and  slavery,  may  catch  some  glimmer 
of  hope,  and,  listening,  hear  some  note  of  a  glad  hosanna  that 
rings  out  to-night  from  this,  our  inland  plain,  not,  perhaps, 
from  the  lips  of  angels,  but  from  the  hearts  of  women  as  we 
proclaim  aloud  our  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  the  political  re- 
demption of  our  sex.  And  may  that  bow  of  color  which 
spanned  our  eastern  boundary  at  the  golden  sunset  hour  of 
July  10,  1890,  be  but  a  faint  promise  of  the  prosperity,  the  sta- 
bility, the  harmony  of  our  magnificent  domain,  guided  (not 
governed)  by  the  hand  of  man  clasped  in  the  hand  of  woman." 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  address  Airs.  Jenkins  received  an 
ovation  of  applause  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  magnificent  bas- 
ket of  flowers. 

PRESENTATION    OF    THE    FLAG. 

The  great  incident  of  the  celebration,  the  presentation  of 
the  flag,  next  followed.  Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  one  of  Wyo- 
ming's historical  characters,  who  is  regarded  as  the  "mother" 
of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  this  State,  and  who  is 
otherwise  honored  and  respected  for  her  great  ability  and  heroic 
womanhood,  was  by  general  consent  accorded  the  post  of  honor 
and  made  the  presentation  to  Governor  Warren  on  behalf  of 
the  women  of  Wyoming.  Gathering  the  folds  of  the  beautiful 
flag  about  her,  she  said: 

''On  behalf  of  the  women  of  Wyoming,  and  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  high  privilege  of  citizenship  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  us,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  this  beautiful  flag.  May  it  always  remain  the  emblem 
of  our  liberties,  'and  the  nag  of  the  Union  forever.'  ' 

The  Governor,  on  receiving  the  flag  from  Airs.  Morris, 
grasping  its  staff,  responded  as  follows: 

"It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  that  I  receive  for 
the  State  of  Wyoming  this  beautiful  flag.  It  is  seldom  permit- 
ted man  to  stand  a  representative  for  his  commonwealth  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  and  during  the  period  of  its  transition 
from  a  condition  of  territorial  dependence  to  one  of  State  inde- 
pendence. And  it  has  never  before,  I  believe,  been  vouchsafed 
man  to  represent  a  State  as  its  executive  officer  on  so  auspicious 
an  occasion  as  this. 

"Here,  in  the  open  air,  near  the  crest  of  the  continent,  Wyo- 
ming, forming  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  States  extending 
uom  ocean  to  ocean,  celebrates  an  event  significant  in  the 
extreme,  new  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  without  prece- 
dent in  the  world;  that  is  to  say,  a  State,  in  adopting  its  consti- 
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tution,  extends  free  and  equal  suffrage  to  its  citizens,  regard- 
less of  sex. 

"Wyoming,  in  her  progress,  has  not  forgotten  the  hands 
and  hearts  that  have  helped  advance  her  to  this  high  position; 
and,  in  the  adoption  of  her  constitution,  equal  suffrage  is  en- 
trenched so  securely  that  it  is  believed  it  will  stand  forever.  In 
this  regard  Wyoming  is  not  less  elevated  in  her  high  and  proud 
geographical  position  than  in  her  example  to  her  surrounding 
sister  States.  The  figures — 44 — representing  the  number  of  our 
star  on  the  dear  old  flag,  the  handsomest  and  best-beloved 
national  emblem  in  the  civilized  world — will  always  stand  with 
us  for  justice  and  equal  rights. 

''Women  of  Wyoming,  you  have  builded  well  in  your  past 
efforts  and  conduct;  and  the  men  of  Wyoming  extend  heartiest 
greetings  at  this  time.  They  congratulate  you  upon  your 
achievements,  and  ask  you  to  join  them  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  in  securing  good  government  for  our  commonwealth. 
Your  influence  has  always  tended  toward  higher  development 
and  culture.  And  now,  in  the  near  future,  when  called  upon  to 
exercise  your  rights  and  your  privileges  in  the  selection  of 
your  officers,  who  must  be  both  your  rulers  and  your  servants, 
we  have  confidence  that  you  will  subscribe  to  everything  that 
is  elevating  and  enterprising — a  pure  ballot — the  highest  moral 
standing  and  the  strictest  personal  responsibility  in  public  offi- 
cers— liberal  educational  facilities,  and  withal  an  economical 
and  wise  financial  policy  and  management. 

"Ladies,  for  and  on  part  of  the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  I 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  beautiful  stand  of  colors. 
And  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  shall  be  cherished  and  pro- 
tected as  a  souvenir  of  priceless  value." 

A  musical  feature  followed  the  Governor's  response,  in 
which,  with  Miss  Nellie  Dwyer  as  vocalist,  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  was  executed  by  the  band  and  a  chorus  of  voices.  At 
this  point  in  the  proceedings  heavy  clouds  arose,  the  rain  be- 
gan to  fall  and  while  the  artillery  were  firing  the  forty-four 
guns  in  salute  of  the  new  flag,  the  audience  was  invited  to  the 
interior  of  the  building  to  listen  to  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  representative  hall  was  utilized  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  was  rapidly  filled,  as  well  as  its  galleries  and  surrounding 
rooms. 

Judge  M.  C.  Brown,  in  a  felicitous  introduction,  presented 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Bartlett,  the  poet  of  the  day,  to  the  audience.  Mrs. 
Bartlett  then  gave  the  following  poem,  entitled,  "The  True 
Republic."  The  production  was  well  delivered,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  genuine  applause: 
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Tl^e  True  Republic. 


The  first  republic  of  the  world 
Now  greets  the  day,  its  flag  unfurled 

To  the  pure   mountain  air, 
On  plains,  in  canon,  shop  and  mine, 
The  star  of  equal  rights  shall  shine. 
From  its  blue  folds,  with  light  divine — 

A   symbol   bright  and   fair. 

The  flashing  presence  of  to  day 
Startles  our  ancient  dreams  away. 

Wrapped  in  her  shadows  dim, 
Old  memory  flees,  with  vivid  glance, 
To-day  uplifts  her  shining  lance. 
Her  arm  is  might,  her  brow  is  light, 

Her  voice  a  thrilling  hymn. 

Shine  on,  oh  star!     Xo  flag  of  old, 
Xo  standard  raised  by  warrior  bold 

In  all  the  days  of  yore, 
For  chivalric  or  knightly  claim. 
For  honor  bright  or  woman's  name, 
Has  ever  shone  with  brighter  flame 

Than  peerless  forty-four. 

Fair  State  of  honor,  freedom's  pride, 
There's  none  in  all  the  world  beside 

That  wears  so  rich  a  gem. 
A  commonwealth  where  all  are  free, 
Where  all  find  true  equality, 
First  in  the  world,  the  world  shall  see 

'Tis  freedom's  diadem. 

The  battle's  fought,  the  battle's  won, 
With   thankful   hearts  we  say,  "Well  done' 

To  all  our  champions  brave. 
Xo  carnage  marked  the  earnest  fight, 
But  souls  aflame  and  nerved  with  right 
Urged  on  the  conflict  day  and  night, 

Our  statehood  cause  to  save. 


Hl 
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God  bless  our  State! 
Nature  rejoices,  too;  our  mountains  high 

Above  the  clouds  are  touched  with  brighter  light. 
A  new  charm  fills  the  overarching  sky 

And  thrills  earth's  denizens  with  visions  bright. 

God  bless  our  State! 
The  geysers  throw  their  splendid  watery  plumes 

Still  higher  in  their  ancient  wonderland. 
The  restless  mountain  torrent  frets  and  fumes 

More  loudly  on  its  journey  to  the  strand. 

God  bless  our  State! 
The  very  air  with  new  fresh  life  is  stirred. 

The  free,  exultant  birds  more  sweetly  sing, 
And  nature's  changing  voices  ever  heard 

Unto  our  souls  new  happiness  shall  bring. 

God  bless  our  State! 
Where'er  her  mighty  rivers  swiftly  run, 

Where'er  her  mountain's  peaks  shall  pierce  the  sky, 
Where'er  her  plains  sweep  to  the  rising  sun, 

And  peaceful  valleys  in  the  shadows  lie. 

God  bless  our  State! 
Its  new  career  begun,  let  all  rejoice, 

And  man  and  woman,  hand  in  hand,  as  one 
With  energies  of  body  heart  and  voice 

Make  it  a  happy  land  where  all  may  come. 

If  we  look  within  the  future,  our  prophetic  eyes  can  see 
Glorious  views  unfold  before  us,  of  joy,  wealth,  prosperity. 

We  can  see  the  sons  of  Science  Music,  Poetry  and  Art, 
Coming  to  our  grand  dominion,  in  our  growth  to  take  a  part. 

We  can  see  the  iron  monster,  rushing  fiercely  to  and  fro, 

We  can  see  the  sky  o'erspread  with  smoke  from  furnaces  below. 

We  can  see  Wyoming's    mountains    giving    up    their    hidden 

stores, 
Tons  on  tons,  by  millions  pouring,  of  the  base  and  precious  ores. 
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Set-  her  towns  and  cities  rising,  where  the  bison  used  to  roam, 
And  along  her  streams  and  valleys  many  a  farmer's  peaceful 
home. 

We  can   see  great  halls  of  learning  well  endowed  and  nobly 

planned, 
Monuments  of  taste  and  culture  for  the  children  of  our  land. 

We  can  see  the  spires  of  churches,  pointing  upward  to  our  gaze ; 
Chiming  bells,  harmonious  sounding,  calling  us  to  prayer  and 
praise. 

See  the  plains,  now  dry  and  barren,  where  the  sage  and  cactus 

grow, 
Desert  plains,  no  longer    barren,  then  shall  "blosom  like  the 

rose." 

Thirsty    lands,    no    longer   thirsty,   rilled   with   moisture    wisely 

stored, 
Bounteous  to  the  happy  farmer,  noble  harvests  will  afford. 

Happy  are  Wyoming's  people,  happier  will  our  future  be; 
So  we  sing  to-day  with  gladness,  and  we  shout  for  victory. 

Let  the  bells  ring  out  more  loudly,  and  the  deep-toned  cannon 

roar, 
Giving  voice  to  our  thanksgiving  such  as  never  rose  before. 

For  we  tread  enchanted  ground  to-day,  we're  glorious,  proud 

and  great, 
Our  independence  day  has  come — Wyoming  is  a  State! 

THE    CONSTITUTION    PRESENTED. 

To  Judge  M.  C.  Brown,  the  able  president  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  presenting  the  result 
of  its  labors.  The  judge's  address,  which  follows,  is  a  thought 
ful  and  eloquent  production.     He  said: 

"We  stand  to-day  on  one  of  the  mountain  tops  of  human 
progress.  Looking  backward  along  the  line  of  man's  endeavor, 
we  behold  no  smooth  or  easy  pathway,  but  here  and  there  along 
the  otherwise  undulating  plain  arise  the  lofty  summits  of  human 
achievement.  As  descendants  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  we  view 
again   with   proud   delight   the   field   of     Runnymede,   and    the 
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English  barons  wringing  from  the  grasp  of  a  reluctant  king 
the  magna  charta  of  human  rights.  Here  at  the  dawn  of  civil 
liberty  it  was  first  established  that  men  were  not  created  for 
government,  but  governments  ordained  for  men;  that  the  right 
of  the  individual  should  stand  above  the  right  of  government; 
that  governments  might  protect  and  cherish,  but  never  destroy 
liberty:  And  this  heritage  of  individual  liberty  descended  to  us 
as  a  natural  birth  right.  Look  again  along  the  line  of  progress. 
In  a  new  land  we  see  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast  a  few 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  oppressed  by  unjust  taxes,  de- 
nied civil  and  political  rights,  and  threatened  with  bloody,  de- 
vastating war.  Amid  the  clash  of  arms  and  reverberating  thun- 
ders of  cannon,  the  cry  rings  forth  in  tones  that  startle  the 
civilized  world,  'All  men  are  created  equal.'  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  an  accomplished  fact.  From  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  battle  and  the  ashes  of  destroyed  homes  arises  the  young 
giant  of  America,  and,  wresting  the  sceptre  of  government 
from  the  grasp  of  the  tyrannical  King  George,  plants  it  on  the 
shores  of  Columbia — liberty  lives,  tyranny  is  overthrown,  and 
a  new  nation  is  born  to  the  world. 

"Look  again.  A  dark  cloud  rests  above  our  fair  land. 
Never  a  funeral  dirge  more  solemn  than  the  thought  of  our 
people.  The  air. is  hushed  as  of  a  coming  tempest.  On  this 
unnatural  stillness  breaks  the  boom,  boom  of  cannon  and  the 
old  flag,  emblem  of  freedom  and  liberty,  goes  down  from  the 
walls  of  Sumpter.  Now  we  hear  the  fife  and  drum  and  the 
tramp  of  gathering  hosts;  the  continent  trembles  beneath  the 
tread  of  contending  armies;  but  above  the  clash  of  arms  comes 
the  words  from  the  grandest  of  rulers  of  men:  'Thou  are  free/ 
and  the  shouts  of  four  million  slaves  join  in  the  happy  refrain, 
and  with  joyous  shouts  exclaim:  "We  are  free;  we  are  free." 
Victory  henceforth  perches  upon  the  Union  banner,  and  Lib- 
erty sings  his  anthem  of  triumph.  Again  from  the  din  of  war 
come  the  words  of  hero  captain  and  president  as  if  in  benedic- 
tion.: 'Let  us  have  peace,'  and  the  Angel  of  Peace,  with  her 
loving  smile,  settles  down  upon  a  united  country — happy  land 
— grand  achievement. 

"Look  again.  Far  out  across  the  Great  American  desert, 
and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  grand  old  Rockies,  there  springs 
into  existence  a  new  State,  and  the  watchwords  of  its  people 
pie  are,  'Justice,  Equality'  to  this  new  State.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Great  Jehovah  it  is  permitted  to  achieve  the  highest 
excellence  in  government  yet  attained  by  man.  Here,  unmoved 
by  selfishness,  the  dangers  of  war  or  the  appeals  of  non-resident 
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reformers,  but  moved  alone  by  the  spirit  of  divine  justice,  it 
was  ordained  by  the  people  of  Wyoming  that  each  citizen  of 
the  State  should  enjoy  the  same  right  guaranteed  to  every  other 
citizen,  whether  high  or  low,  black  or  white,  male  or  female. 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Post,  I  have  the  distinguished  honor  to 
place  in  your  hands,  and  you,  as  a  representative  woman  of 
Wyoming,  the  grand  privilege  of  receiving,  this  broadest  guar- 
antee of  civil  liberty  ever  established  by  the  genius  of  man— 
the  Magna  Charta  of  our  liberties— the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

"From  this  Nebo  of  history  we  look  forward  to  the  prom- 
ised land.  Whether  it  shall  flow  with  the  milk  and  honey  of 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  woman  depends  solely  upon  her- 
self. 

"With  these  new  privileges  come  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities.    'Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.'     Your 
past  furnishes  the  highest  guarantee  for  the  future.     If  you  live 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  your  high  privileges,  you  will  not  only 
bring  happiness  to  the  new  State,  but  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the 
noble  women  of  other  States  who  are  struggling  for  the  repeal 
of  unequal  and  unjust  laws.     Not  only  this,  but  your  example 
and  success  will  bring  emancipation  to  the  women  of  the  world. * 
Mrs.  Amalia  B.  Post  responded  to  Judge  Brown's  presen- 
tation in  the  following  admirable  address: 
_       "Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Wyoming  Constitu- 
tional Convention:— In  the  name  of  the  women  of  Wyoming 
I  thank  you  for  this  copy  of  our  State  Constitution,  and  in  their 
name. also  do  J  especially  thank  you  for  that  clause  in  this  Con- 
stitution which  guarantees  their  enfranchisement.     In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  it  has  seldom  been  the  good  fortune  of  a  body 
of  lawmakers  to  be  able  to  inaugurate  at  one  stroke  a  move- 
ment m  the  interest  of  human  rights  and  human  liberties  as  im- 
portant, as  far-reaching,    as  grand  as  this.    And  in  the  name  of 
the  women  of  the  civilized  world  I  am  here  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  able,  fearless  and  disinterested  manner  in  which  you 
have  discharged  your  duties  as  a  constitutional  convention.       * 
*        An  ancient  philosopher  of  the  Orient  has  said:     'The 
veiled  slaves  of  the  harem  can  never  become  the  mothers   of   a 
great  race  of  men,  but  if  you  would  produce  a  race    of   ^reat 
men,  you  must  first  have  a  race  of  great  women,  both  as  to 
body  and  mind.'    This  is  the  true  doctrine.     The  history  of  the 
world  has  demonstrated  its  truthfulness  in  scores  of  instances 
Elevate   the  standard  of  womanhood!     For  there  is   no  surer 
way  by  which  to  elevate  the  standard  of  manhood.     This  is  to- 
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day  the  most  important  question  involved  in  the  future  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  plane  of  human  civilzation.  In  framing" 
this  constitution,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  you  have  taken 
a  most  important  step,  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  human 
race.  And  may  each  and  all  of  you  live  long  to  enjoy  the  hon- 
orable distinction  this  shall  surely  bring  you. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
in  closing,  allow  me,  in  the  name  of  the  women  of  Wyoming — . 
in  the  name  of  human  progress — again  to  thank  you  for  this 
most  precious  memorial." 

ANVIL    CHORUS. 

The  great  musical  feature  of  the  celebration  was  now  given 
— anvil  chorus.  Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Pasmore, 
this  famous  musical  piece  was  produced  by  a  combined  chorus 
of  trained  voices,  together  with  Union  Pacific  band  and  anvil 
accompaniment.  It  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  ap- 
plause and  delight  by  the  audience  and  a  repetition  demanded. 
The  encore  was  requested  and  the  piece  repeated. 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rafter, 
of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church. 

hon.  c.   d.  ci.ark's  oration. 

The  oration  of  Hon.  C.  D.  Clark,  of  Evanston,  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  eloquence,  and  proved  that  he  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion and  that  the  committee  who  secured  him  put  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  He  charmed  the  great  audience  with  his 
strong  reasoning,  rich  descriptive  passages  and  happy  orator- 
ical climaxes.  His  practical  and  statesmanlike  views  of  what 
Wyoming  has  already  achieved  and  what  it  may  hope  to  achieve 
in  the  future,  from  its  present  glorious  position,  were  power- 
fully and  cogently  expressed.  His  tribute  to  woman,  to  her 
patriotism,  devotion  to  duty,  capacity  for  affairs  and  her 
equality  in  this  State,  not  obtained  as  a  "boon,"  but  as  an 
inalienable  right,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  gems  of  the 
address.  He  also  gave  deserved  praise  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion and  the  noble  body  of  men  who  framed  it.  In  opening  his 
address,  he  said: 

"It  shall  be  no  part  of  my  duty  to-day  to  attempt  in  any 
measure  to  fill  the  place  of  that  eminent  gentleman  from  our  sis- 
ter State  who  was  to  have  addressed  you,  and  whose  absence 
is  most  deplored  by  those  who  at  other  times  have  been  almost 
entranced  at  the  magic  of  his  word.  Such  an  attempt  on  my 
part  would  be  not  only  the  height  of  presumption,  but  could 
only  result  in  chagrin  to  the  speaker  and  disappointment  to  the 
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hearer.  In  his  absence,  however,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
honor  conferred,  knowing  that  it  came,  not  because  of  any  per- 
sonal fitness,  but  bestowed  perhaps  as  upon  one  who  might  be 
a  representative,  however  unworthy,  of  that  outlying  portion  of 
our  State,  that  district  whose  strength  does  and  shall  consist, 
not  in  the  production  of  orators  and  carpet  knights,  but  in  the 
union  of  muscle,  energy  and  honest  sense  that  shall  contribute 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  future  prosperity,  happiness  and  sta- 
bilitv  of  that  commonwealth  whose  establishment  we  celebrate 
to-day." 

He  said  this  was  a  day  whose  setting  sun  threw  its  cheer- 
ing and  beautiful  colors  over  a  people  secure  in  their  future 
and  filled  with  honest  pride  at  being  not  only  citizens  of  the 
fieest  and  best  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  citizens 
as  well  of  a  State  whose  fundamental  law  shows  it  to  be  the  State 
granting  the  largest  privileges  to  its  people  and  having  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  its 
citizens. 

"The  privileges  and  rights  that  we  have  gained  are  those  to 
the  accomplishment  of  which  the  American  patriots  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sa- 
cred honor.  Politically  and  in  a  truer  sense  than  ever  we  are 
become  a  component  part  of  that  nation  which  in  peace  and  war 
has  shown  to  the  world  the  true  merit  and  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment based  on  the  will  and  consent  of  the  governed.  The  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming  with  no  uncertain  voice  have  gone  further  in 
the  theory  of  equality  in  all  political  matters  than  has  been  be- 
fore attempted:  they  have  gone  into  this  union  of  States  with  a 
full  determination  to  make  practical  test  of  the  theory  that  all 
are  created  equal.  They  have  made  essentially  a  new  departure 
and  have  made  worth  alone,  and  neither  sex  nor  other  condition, 
the  test  of  citizenship.  Since  the  earliest  poet  woman  has  been  the 
theme  of  minstrelsy,  and  her  perfections  have  been  sung  under 
every  sky  and  in  every  tongue,  but,  wonderful  to  us,  our  infant 
State,  the  only  true  republic,  has  been  the  first  to  say  that  citi- 
zenship shall  mean  the  practical  recognition  of  her  intelligence, 
and  that  our  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  shall  share  with 
us  in  equal  part  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  citizenship. 

"Every  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  personal  and  national 
honor  and  integrity  is  a  step  toward  the  perpetuity  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  just  as  true  is  it  that  every  relaxation  from  the 
strict  code  of  personal  and  national  morality  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  our  republic.  As  Americans, 
indeed  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  country 
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on  past  success,  but  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in 
our  greatest  security  may  lie  our  greatest  danger.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  fancied  security  has  always  within  it  the  seeds  of 
dissolution;  that  we  must  not  be  over-confident.  A  hundred 
years  is  but  the  measure  of  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  and  our 
republic  is  as  yet  but  little  more  than  an  experiment.  There  is 
no  danger  from  external  violence,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  danger  from  internal  dissentions,  from  individual  and 
national  corruption,  and  from  a  lax  code  of  morals,  both  public 
and  private. 

The  duty  we  owe  to  our  new  State,  then,  is  plain — we  must 
make  good  citizens  of  ourselves,  and,  above  all,  look  to  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  are  to  follow  after  us.  We  can  hear  the 
sound  of  the  coming  feet,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are 
to  be  the  directing  power  of  this  great  commonwealth  must  be 
given  the  means  of  becoming  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
beneficence  of  our  State  government,  and  with  that  patriotism 
so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  free  republican  institutions. 
There  may  be  a  tendency  to  consider  patriotism  a  mere  senti- 
ment, and  something  intangible,  that  must  not  interfere  with 
the  reality  of  our  active  business  life,  but  if  it  be  a  sentiment,  it 
is  one  that  has  controlled  men  from  the  foundation  of  our  gov- 
ernment; it  is  a  sentiment  that  has  found  its  reality  in  half  a 
million  patriot  graves  and  in  the  bleeding  hearts  and  desolated 
homes  of  a  whole  nation,  a  sentiment  for  which  no  sacrifice  has 
been  too  great  and  no  privation  too  dear. 

"Let  our  children,  then,  be  impressed  and  inspired  with  the 
love  of  State  and  love  of  country;  let  them  feel  that  they  are 
parts  of  this  great  nation  and  sovereigns  therein;  may  they  feel 
that  they  stand  in  the  light  of  her  great  names  and  that  the 
lustre  is  reflected  upon  them;  that  the  future  of  this  land  de- 
pends in  part  upon  their  integrity  and  virtue,  and  with  these 
teachings  broadened  and  deepened  year  by  year,  there  will  bq 
no  danger  from  the  future;  and  thus  shall  survive  and  be  per- 
petuated the  State  and  the  nation.  'Strong  in  the  hearts  and 
love  of  its  people,  with  its  foundations  laid  broad  and  deep  in< 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  and  equal  rights,  it  shall  survive 
all  the  storms  of  the  years,  and  rising  in  strength  and  beauty 
and  hope,  prove  to  the  world  the  durability  of  institutions 
growing  out  of  the  reason  and  affection  of  the  people." 

THE    FIREWORKS,    BALL,    ETC. 

The  balloon  ascension,  which  was  to  have  come  off  at  7 
o'clock,  was  a  failure,  on  account  of  a  defect  in  the  apparatus. 
The  balloon  was  filled  all  right,  but  on  starting  one  of  the  ropes 
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caught  by  a  knot,  holding  the  balloon  by  the  top,  while  the 
lower  part  rose  and  exhausted  its  hot  air.  There  not  being  suffi- 
cient time  to  refill  it,  the  exhibition  was  given  up. 

The  next  thing  on  the  day's  entertainment  was  the  display 
of  fireworks,  and  by  general  consent  it  was  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  the  Territory.  Thousands  of  people  gath- 
ered in  the  park  and  around  the  Capitol  to  witness  the  display, 
and  no  one  was  disappointed.  Cheers  of  delight  arose  on  every 
hand  as  the  beautiful  pyrotechnics  were  shown  with  all  their 
brilliant  effects  upon  the  night. 

After  the  fireworks,  the  ball.  The  Capitol  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  three  bands  were  in  attendance  and  everyone  was 
welcome  to  engage  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion  as  specta- 
tors, promenaders  or  dancers.  The  dancers  were  in  full  dress. 
The  vast  crowd  assembled  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  which 
were  kept  up  until  midnight. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements,  the  marshal  of 
the  day  and  his  efficient  aids,  and  all  who  have  given  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  great  celebration,  deserve  and  have  won 
the  gratitude  of  our  people  for  the  admirable  success  achieved. 


WyorQiQg's  Day. 


It  was  a  grand  day  for  Wyoming.  This  will  be  the  verdict 
of  all  who  witnessed  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  yesterday. 
The  Sun  despairs  of  doing  anything  like  justice  to  the  celebra- 
tion, and  this  morning's  issue  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  hasty 
and  imperfect  tribute  to  the  occasion.  The  fact  is  that  the 
preparations  and  consummation  has  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  those  who  were  most  concerned  about  the  success  of  the  cele- 
bration. Many  hands  and  many  minds  were  at  work,  and  all 
have  done  their  parts  so  handsomely  that  we  have  no  space  for 
special  mention,  and  must  be  content  with  giving  a  brief  de- 
scription of  what  transpired. 

The  visitors  to  Cheyenne  have  one  and  all  been  inspired 
with  the  zeal  and  patriotism  shown  in  yesterday's  demonstra- 
tion, and  their  compliments  are  frequent  and  emphatic.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  citizens  deeply  appreciate  the  generous  manner 
in  which  their  neighbors  came  to  the  front  on  this  -occasion  and 
most  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  their  attendance  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day. 
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The  ladies,  God  bless  them,  were  out  in  all  their  beauty 
and  glory,  contributing,  by  their  bright  smiles  and  gay  colors,, 
very  largely  to  the  life  and  eclat  of  the  demonstration.  They 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  celebration  was  equally  theirs,  and  it 
was  generally  remarked  that  the  portion  of  the  exercises 
assigned  to  them  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  did  honor  to 
the  occasion.  Conspicuously  so  was  the  able  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jenkins,  which  was  delivered  in  the  open  air, 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  to  an  asembly  of  over  six  thous- 
and people,  all  of  whom  could  distinctly  hear  every  word  that 
she  uttered.  Her  remarks  were  sensible  and  to  the  point,  and 
applause  was  frequently  elicited  by  her  noble  sentiments  and 
well-rounded  periods. 

Hon.  M.  C.  Brown  delivered  a  neat  and  appropriate 
speech  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  a  handsomely- 
bound  copy  of  the  Constitution  to  the  ladies  of  Wyoming, 
through  their  representative,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Post,  who  made  an 
eloquent  response. 

Airs.  Esther  Morris  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of 
Wyoming,  the  beautiful  silk  flag,  with  considerate  remarks, 
and  the  response  by  Governor  Warren,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  was  fully  up  to  the  occasion,  eliciting  hearty  applause, 
both  from  the  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Later  on  came  the  oration  of  the  day,  an  earnest,  eloquent 
tribute  to  Wyoming  and  her  future,  by  the  gifted  and  brilliant 
orator  of  Western  Wyoming,  Hon.  C.  D.  Clark.  Commencing 
in  a  modest,  quiet  manner,  it  soon  became  evident  by  the  noble 
sentiments  that  he  expressed  and  his  masterly  delivery  that  the 
committee  of  arrangements  had  made  no  mistake  in  their  choice 
of  speakers. 

The  poem  of  Mrs.  I.  S.  Bartlett  is  a  gem,  and  we  publish 
it  entire.  We  also  wish  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  the  grand 
chorus  which,  under  the  management  of  Professor  Pasmore, 
were  vouchsafed  a  delighted  audience.  All  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  hear  those  soul-stirring  strains  will  treasure  the  great 
musical  event  in  their  memories. 

We  have  only  hurriedly  touched  upon  the  more  important 
exercises  of  the  day,  but  elsewhere  will  be  found  as  full  a  report 
as  we  are  able  to  present.  As  stated  in  the  outset  of  this  arti- 
cle, we  only  hope  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Sun  who  were  not 
present  an  approximate  idea  of  the  grand  celebration  of  Wyo- 
ming's advent  to  statehood. 


HE 


ORTY-FOURTH 


TAR. 


What  is  it  I  see  in  the  night's  early  gloaming, 
Shining  afar  from  the  glorious  West? 

Tis  the  star  forty-four,  the  star  of  Wyoming, 
That  shines  on  her  people,  so  happy  and  blest. 

Yes,  happy  and  blest  are  the  people  to-night, 
With  a  future  before  them  both  dazzling  and  bright, 
And  the  people  all  shout,  with  no  doubt  of  her  fate, 
Hurrah  for  Wyoming!  the  forty-fourth  State. 

—  Harriet  Slack. 


st.  Matthew's  cathedral,  laramie  city. 


J^t.  ($^&ttW,.s  (JafBe3raf. 


[From  the  Cheyenne  Daily  Sun- Leader.) 


.  ~~\  ECEMBER  17th,  1896,  was  made  memorable  at  Lara- 
[  I  mie  by  an  event  of  considerable  importance  to  Wyo 
£  ming.     It  was  a  day  set  apart  to  the  dedication  of  St. 

Matthew's  Episcopal  Cathedral,  and  the  citizens  seemed  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  ceremonies  that  took  place.  Aided  by  the 
bishops,  clergymen,  members  of  the  church,  societies  and  citi- 
zens of  the  Gem  City,  Bishop  Talbott  most  successfully  carried 
out  the  solemn  and  beautiful  services  that  had  been  arranged 
for  the  occasion. 

At  11  a.  m.  yesterday  the  procession  was  formed  at  St. 
Matthew's  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Otto  Gramm, 
marshal  of  the  day.  The  march  was  directly  to  the  cathedral, 
and  the  column  was  in  the  following  order: 

Knights  Templar,  under  command  of  Eminent  Comman- 
der Hugh  Hynds;  Odd  Fellows  of  the  city,  the  University 
cadets,  under  command  of  Captain  H.  J.  Breese;  Uniform 
Rank  Knights  of  Pythias,  under  command  of  Captain  A.  B. 
Pope;  Governor  W.  A.  Richards  and  staff;  clergy  of  the  city; 
president  of  the  University  and  trustees;  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil; St.  Matthew's  choir;  St.  Mark's  choir,  of  Cheyenne;  clergy 
and  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  handsome  uniforms  of  the  military  companies  and  the 
beautiful  robes  and  regalia  of  the  church  presented  a  spectacle 
to  the  people  of  the  Gem  City  long  to  be  remembered.  At  the 
cathedral  a  halt  was  made,  the  front  ranks  opened  and  the, 
Knights  Templar,  Union  Choir,  clergy  and  bishops  marched 
through  into  the  church,  the  choir  slowly  singing  as  it  entered 
the   "Processional   Hymn." 

The  effect  was  grand  and  most  impressive  upon  all  who 
were  present,  every  seat  in  the  large  edifice  being  filled. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  quite  elaborate  and  most 
admirably  arranged  in  every  detail.  A  gentleman  who  had  wit- 
nessed an  occasion  of  this  kind  in  New  York  City  remarked  that 
Bishop  Talbott  had  certainly  shown  great  care  and  judgment 
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in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  day,  and  that  the  services  would 
do  credit  to  any  great  city.  The  printed  copy  of  the  exercises,, 
which  was  placed  in  each  seat,  filled  twenty  12-mo  pages,  and 
embraced : 

The  Processional  Hymn;  Psalm  XXII,  by  bishop  and 
clergy  alternately;  prayer,  by  the  bishop;  The  Lord's  Prayer; 
Venite  Exultenaus,  by  the  choir;  other  psalms,  the  confessional 
service,  prayers  and  invocations. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the  dedicatory  exercises 
were  Bishop  Talbott;  Charles  Jackson,  of  Rawlins;  Bishop- 
Leonard,  of  Utah;  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Colorado;  Rev.  George 
H.  Cornell,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  former  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's; 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Henry,  of  Greeley,  Colorado;  Rev.  George  C. 
Rafter,  of  St.  Mark's,  Cheyenne;  Rev.  J.  H.  Dodshon,  of  Doug- 
las, Wyoming;  Rev.  R.  E.  G.  Huntington,  Saratoga;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  Casper. 

The  sermon,  "The  Divine  Call,"  by  Bishop  Leonard,  was 
well  worthy  the  occasion. 

A  magnificent  pipe  organ  and  carefully  selected  choirs 
greatly  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  services.  The  choir 
consisted  of  the  following  singers: 

St.  Mark's,  Cheyenne — Misses  Hattie  Slack,  Ada  Reid,. 
Mabel  Reid,  Anna  Mills,  Eva  Glenn,  Stella  Glenn,  Mamie  Dill- 
man,  Messrs.  Dillman,  Hadfield,  Gregory  and  Dorman. 

St.  Matthews,  Laramie — Mesdames  Campbell,  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Denig,  Soule,  Misses  Davis  and  Crockett,  Messrs. 
Marquardt,  John  Dawson,  A.  C.  Jones,  Warren  McCord  and 
Jacob  May. 

Choir  Boys — Richard  Henke,  Charlie  Peale,  Herbert  Ko- 
nold,  John  Hammond,  Harry  Peterson,  John  Holmberg,  Fred- 
die Umhauer,  Frankie  Ryan,  Frank  Mallett,  Karl  Huempfner, 
Eddie  Secord,  Wallit  Secord,  Gordon  B.  Malch,  Mortimer 
Grant,  Karl  Marsh,  Frank  Marsh,  Morgan  Knadler,  Ralph 
Konold. 

Mr.  Francis  Yarnall  presided  at  the  grand  organ. 

The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  structure.  More  impressive,, 
however,  is  the  noble  interior,  with  its  many  arches  of  pressed 
brick,  resting  upon  bases  of  cut  stone.  There  is  a  stern  sim- 
plicity, a  grandeur,  and  absence  of  paint  and  what  is  usually 
known  as  decoration,  but  nevertheless  the  effect  remains  upon 
one  long  after  he  has  beheld  the  marvel  of  Gothic  architecture. 

On  St.  Matthew's  Day,  1892,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral.  •  At  the  very  beginning  $10,000  was 
subscribed  most  generously  by   the  people   of   Laramie.     Ther 
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foundations  were  laid  and  the  walls  carried  up  to  a  certain 
height.  There  the  work  had  to  stop.  But  as  the  bishop  had 
been  able  to  procure  funds,  work  has  been  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  All  has  been  done  substantially  and  well.  To  com- 
plete the  towers  and  the  interior  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
architect,  William  Halsey  Wood,  will  require  about  $10,000. 
An  organ,  altar,  reredos,  pulpit,  porch  and  other  beautiful  mem- 
orials have  been  the  gifts  of  friends  to  the  cathedral. 

The  cathedral  is  built  of  stone,  with  slate  roof.  The  col- 
umns dividing  the  nave  from  aisle  are  built  or"  pressed  brick  with, 
stone  caps  and  bases.  The  arches  between  the  columns  are  also 
of  brick.  The  principal  light  to  the  nave  is  obtained  from  the 
clere-story  windows.  The  open  timber  roof  extends  over  the 
entire  nave,  chancel  and  transepts,  finished  in  the  natural  color 
of  the  wood  with  oil.  The  style  of  architecture  is  in  the  early 
English  pointed  Gothic.  \ 

Laramie  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  the  stone 
and  other  material  used  in  its  construction  was  secured  almost 
exclusivelv  at  home. 


OCKY     AAoUNTAlH     AAuSEUAY 


LL  WHO  have  been  reading  the  Denver  papers,  says 
the  Cheyenne  Tribune  in  1890,  have  noticed  that  that 
city  has  waked  up  to  the  importance  of  having  a  Rocky 
Mountain  museum  located  there.  Denver  realizes  that  no 
place  would  be  more  attractive,  or  do  more  for  the  city  in  a  ma- 
terial point  of  view  than  a  collection  of  products  and  objects  of 
scientific  interest  found  in  the  mountains.  This  desire  is  laud- 
able, the  project  feasible,  and  ought  to  be  inaugurated  at  Chey- 
enne as  well.  The  spirit  of  the  age  requires  it,  for  the  time  has 
come  when  people  want  to  do  more  than  read  about  objects  of 
interest  and  value.  They  want  to  see  them,  and  must  see  them 
before  they  can  become  a  part  of  their  mental  consciousness. 

If  anyone  at  present,  in  the  interest  of  science,  material  pro- 
gress or  curiosity  desires  to  see  a  collection  of  Rocky  Mountain 
marvels,  he  must  travel  to  Washington,  to  Philadelphia,  to  Yale 
or  to  Princeton.  At  Washington,  in  the  National  Museum,  he 
will  find  the  relics  of  Indian  races  in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  elsewhere  on  the  globe.  Vast  collections 
of  fossils,  collected  in  the  Rockies,  are  there  stored  away  that 
represent  the  past  life  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  most 
unique  collection  of  extinct  mammalia  (animals  that  suckle  their 
young)  is  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Cope,  at  Philadelphia. 
The  larger  part  of  these  were  collected  in  Wyoming,  and  Pro- 
fessor Cope's  description  of  them  can  be  seen  in  a  huge  folio 
volume  in  the  State  Library.  Among  these  the  most  marvelous 
is  the  family  of  the  dinocerata  (meaning  powerfully  horned). 
These  animals  had  the  bulk  of  body  of  the  elephant,  short  limbs, 
a  trunk  like  the  tapir's,  and  three  pairs  of  horns  on  their  heads. 
Professor  Marsh  has  collected  at  Yale  over  thirty  species  of  the 
horse  family,  from  the  horse  (eohippus)  with  five  toes  on  his 
fore  legs  down  to  the  modern  one-toed  horse,  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  only  found  in  Wyoming.  Besides  these,  over  100 
other  specimens  of  extinct  mammalia  have  also  been  found  in 
the  tertiary  deposits  of  this  State.  In  addition  to  this  extinct 
mammalia,  Wyoming  is  exceptionally  rich  in  fossil  fishes,  mo- 
lusks  and  articulated  animal  forms.  Here,  too,  is  developed,  as 
nowhere  else,  the  great  Laramie  group,  so  rich  in  coal,  fossil 
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plants  and  brackish  water  molusks.  These  fossil  riches  have 
made  Wyoming  the  collecting  ground  for  Eastern  geologists 
and  the  scientists  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately,  to  see  them 
in  collections  a  man  must  go  East.  This  State  has  as  yet  made 
no  provision  to  collect  them  for  its  own  use.  Yearly  these  fossil 
treasures  are  becoming  rarer  and  more  difficult  to  find,  owing 
to  the  close  search  for  them  in  the  localities  where  they  exist. 

The  cost  of  making  great  collections  is  generally  overesti- 
mated. It  is  small  compared  with  their  value.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  great  collections  of  Rocky  Mountain  minerals 
and  fossils  all  together,  in  all  museums,  cost  $100,000. 

If  the  State  were  now  to  begin  the  formation  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  museum  it  would  attract  population  and  capital  dur- 
ing our  entire  future  history.  And  what  is  of  equal,  and  of  even 
greater,  importance,  it  would  be  a  grand  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  good  effects  of  which  on  the  tastes  and  culture  of  the 
masses  would  be  incalculable. 


WILLIAM     A.     HIC1IAKD! 


\a/ilZiam     A#   P^I£HARDS. 


Biogra|Dkical  <Sketck  of  tke  (JoVemor  of  tke  -State 
of  Wyoming. 


[From  the  Midland  Monthly,  Des  Moines,  da.,  March,  iSgj  ) 

IN  SOUTHWESTERN  Wisconsin,  near  the  meeting  point 
of  three  States,  is  a  gracious  village  where  peace  and  virtue 
obtain,  and  where  nature  has  bestowed  some  of  her  choicest 
gitts.  To  the  west  a  few  miles  the  mighty  Mississippi  rolls 
silently  on  its  way  to  the  sea;  to  the  south  the  bluffs  of  Galena 
rear  their  ragged  heads  high  in  the  air;  while  to  the  north  and 
east  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  stretches  a  goodly  prospect  of 
hills  and  vales  and  woods,  of  rich  pastures  and  lowing  herds  and 
fields  of  ripening  grain. 

It  was  here,  of  a  blustery  day  in  March,  eight  and  forty 
years  ago,  that  William  Alford  Richards  was  born.  His  father, 
Truman  Richards,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  his  mother, 
Eleanor  Swinnerton,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  head 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  Richards  family  came  to  this 
country  in  colonial  days,  and  his  progeny  resided  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  New  York  for  many  years.  The  parents  of  Truman 
Perry  Richards  and  the  parents  of  Eleanor  Swinnerton  migrated 
to  Central  Illinois  in  1823.  In  the  early  forties  Truman  Perry 
Richards  and  the  handsome  young  woman  whom  he  had  wed- 
ded gathered  together  all  of  their  worldly  possessions  and  set 
out  in  a  "prairie  schooner"  for  the  lead  mines  of  Southwestern 
Wisconsin,  locating  at  Hazel  Green.  The  husband  was  in  turn 
miner,  mechanic  and  farmer,  doing  whatever  came  to  his  hand, 
as  poor  men  in  a  new  country  must  do,  but  doing  well  all  that 
his  hand  found  to  do.  He  was  pious,  industrious,  honest,  and 
all  the  influences  that  went  out  from  his  life  were  sweet  and  en- 
nobling.   This  good  man  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  children 
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the  principles  of  morality,  and  taught  them  the  value  of  time 
and  the  dignity  and  the  necessity  of  labor. 

William  Alford  Richards  went  to  the  village  school  and 
worked  in  the  mine,  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm.  He  was  a 
strong,  healthy,  high-spirited  boy,  but  he  had  little  time  to  en- 
gage in  the  sports  which  usually  excite  the  ardor  of  youth.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  he  plowed  forty  acres  of  land  in  order  that  a 
younger  brother  might  remain  at  school.  When  he  was  four- 
teen years  old  he  left  home  to  join  his  elder  brother,  Alonzo,  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  front  he  was 
denied  enlistment  on  account  of  his  age.  This  was  a  sore  disap- 
pointment to  him,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  return  home. 
He  sought  and  obtained  a  position  as  an  ambulance  driver. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  this  sturdy,  ambitious  youth  wab 
teaching  a  country  school  in  Wisconsin.  He  had  been  a  dili- 
gent student  and  was  a  successsful  teacher.  He  continued  to 
teach  school  for  three  years,  spending  his  vacations  in  the  har- 
vest field.  His  parents  meantime  had  moved  to  Galena,  and 
there,  in  1866,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  General  Grant,  the 
great  soldier  afterwards  becoming  one  of  his  warm  personal 
friends. 

In  1869  the  pioneer  spirit  he  had  inherited  impelled  him 
westward.  His  first  stop  was  at  Omaha,  where  he  procured 
employment  in  a  lumber  yard,  piling  lumber.  Omaha  was  then 
overcrowded  with  men,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  for  one  to  get 
work  of  any  kind.  The  faithfulness  with  which  young  Richards 
did  his  work  won  for  him  the  firm  friendship  of  his  employer, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  lumber  dealers  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  campaign  of  1894,  this  gentleman,  al- 
though of  opposite  political  faith,  wrote  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion which  aided  greatly  in  making  his  former  employe  a  gov- 
ernor. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Richards  had  joined  a 
government  surveying  party  and  gone  farther  west.  For  sur- 
veying work  he  was  particularly  well  fitted  by  nature,  being 
strong  of  body,  clear  headed  and  absolutely  honest  and  impar- 
tial in  dealing  with  men.  He  supplemented  his  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  field  with  arduous  study,  thus  becoming  a  first- 
class  surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 

In  the  next  few  years  many  vicissitudes  befell  him.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Wakely,  at  Omaha.  For  a 
time  he  had  charge  of  the  money  order  and  registry  department 
of  the  Omaha  postoffice.  Then  he  was  employed  on  the  survey 
of  the  boundaries  of    Wyoming,  and  when    those    boundaries 
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were  completed,  he  returned  to  Nebraska  and  continued  to 
work  on  the  public  surveys  of  that  State,  afterwards  becoming 
a  reporter  for  the  Omaha  Tribune  and  the  Omaha  Republican. 

In  the  seven  years  that  Mr.  Richards  was  engaged  on  the 
public  surveys  he  came  in  frequent  contact  with  the  Indians. 
Vast  herds  of  buffalo  covered  the  plains,  and  the  red  men 
roamed  at  will,  sure  of  subsistence  wherever  they  might  be. 
The  Indians  looked  upon  all  white  men  as  intruders.  They  had 
a  particular  aversion  to  surveyors,  for  surveyors  always  fore- 
shadowed the  coming  of  settlers.  The  business  of  surveying 
was  thus  attended  with  the  greatest  danger  and  many  hard- 
ships. The  surveyors  had  constantly  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  attacks  by  the  savages.  Mr.  Richards  is  not  a  lover  of 
the  Indian.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  carefully  the 
nature  of  the  red  man,  and  he  has  been  able  to  discover  in  it 
little  else  than  treachery  and  brutality.  He  thinks  that  every 
Indian  should  be  allotted  a  reasonable  amount  of  land,  and 
and  should  then  be  told  by  the  government  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood  or  starve. 

In  the  late  seventies  Mr.  Richards  went  from  Nebraska  to 
California,  where  he  divided  his  time  between  surveying  and 
farming.  In  the  Sand  Lot  campaign  of  1879  ne  was  elected 
county  surveyor  of  Santa  Clara  county,  of  which  San  Jose  is- 
the  capital.  He  built  up  a  large  practice  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  accumulate  a  fortune,  when  from  overwork  he  became  ill. 
physicians  informing  him  that  he  had  consumption  and  could 
not  live  a  year.  In  1881  he  left  California,  sick  and  penniless, 
all  his  savings  having  been  lost  because  of  his  inability  to  make 
further  payments  on  real  estate  in  which  he  had  invested.  He 
went  to  Colorado  Springs  with  only  the  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession for  capital,  but  determined  to  recover  his  health  and  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life.  Within  two  years  he  was  elected 
county  surveyor  of  El  Paso  county  and  city  engineer  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  his  health  meantime  having  improved. 

For  years  Mr.  Richards  had  cherished  a  desire  to  return  to 
Wyoming,  believing  that  there  was  a  rich  future  in  store  for 
that  Territory.  So  in  1884  he  resigned  his  official  positions 
and  set  out  for  the  Big  Horn  valley,  locating  at  a  point  175 
miles  from  any  railroad  and  going  to  work  to  reclaim  a  tract  of 
desert  land  and  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  family.  In  this 
undertaking  he  was  successful,  being  one  of  the  first  to  prac- 
tically demonstrate  the  great  possibilities  of  irrigation.  He 
erected  a  house  with  is  own  hands,  worked  early  and  late  and 
was  happy. 

11 
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He  had  not  been  in  Wyoming  long  when  he  was  elected 
a  county  commissioner,  having  been  nominated  by  both  parties. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  a  great  cattle  range,  he  familiarized 
himself  with  the  stock  business,  and  in  1889  he  was  made  man- 
ager of  a  large  cattle  company  and  went  to  work  on  the  round- 
up. While  so  employed  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harri- 
son United  States  surveyor  general  for  Wyoming,  whereupon 
he  moved  to  Cheyenne.  He  made  an  enviable  record  in  this 
important  office,  the  ability  with  which  its  business  was  con- 
ducted contributing  largely  to  the  advancement  of  the  State. 
He  had  been  in  office  four  years  and  three  months  when  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  appointed  his  successor.  He  then  returned  to 
his  ranch  at  Red  Bank  and  re-engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
farming  and  stock  raising.  However,  he  was  not  permitted 
long  to  remain  there.  In  1894  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  Republican  State  convention  for  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
and  received  the  largest  vote  ever  given  a  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor of  that  State,  having  a  good  majority  over  the  Democratic 
and  Populist  candidates  combined. 

Governor  Richards  had  always  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  plain  people  of  his  State,  and  he  made  his  campaign  directly 
with  them.  He  was  nominated  and  elected  not  on  accounit  of 
his  wealth,  for  he  had  it  not.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  can- 
didate for  Governor  ever  went  through  a  campaign  at  so  small 
an  outlay  of  money.  Having  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
knowing  their  needs,  and  discussing  the  issues  before  them 
fairly,  fearlessly  and  persuasively,  he  was  greeted  enthusiastic- 
ally wherever  he  went,  and  at  no  time  did  he  doubt  that  he 
should  be  triumphant  at  the  polls. 

Governor  Richards  has  been  in  office  less  than  two  years, 
but  in  that  short  space  of  time  he  has  given  ample  evidence  that 
he  possesses  superior  executive  ability  and  sound  judgment. 
He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  respect  by  the 
last  Legislature.  His  appointments  to  office,  of  which  there 
were  more  than  anv  of  his  predecessors  had  been  called  upon  to 
make,  were  exceptionally  popular,  every  one  of  them  being  con- 
firmed in  open  session.  The  recent  trouble  with  the  Bannock 
Indians  called  for  prompt,  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor,  and  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  There  mav  be 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  that  trouble  and 
as  to  where  the  blame  should  rest,  but  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Governor  of  Wvomin<r  took  proner  action  in  the  mat- 
ter bv  his  energetic,  well-directed  efforts,  averting  bloodshed 
and  fully  protecting  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  course  he 
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pursued  has  been  endorsed  by  the  people  irrespective  of  their 
party  affiliations. 

Governor  Richards  is  self-made  in  the  truest  and  best  sense. 
Equipped  with  but  a  common  school  education,  without  wealth, 
without  influential  friends  except  such  as  have  been  attached  to 
him  by  the  strength  of  his  character,  he  has  gone  valorously 
forward,  surmounting  obstacles  that  a  man  of  less  determina- 
tion would  have  deemed  insuperable,  never  allowing  himself  to 
become  disheartened,  never  suffering  the  flames  of  honorable 
ambition  within  him  to  be  extinguished,  never  leaving  the  path 
of  rectitude,  never  losing  his  faith  in  God  and  in  his  fellow  men. 
His  career  has  been  marked  by  integrity,  perseverance,  sagacity 
and  industry.  He  possesses  a  sound,  shrewd  sense  and  keen 
powers  of  perception;  he  is  quick  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  things,  and  it  is  rare  that  he  goes  amiss  in  his  judgment  of 
men  and  measures. 

When  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  at  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Richards  took  Harriet  Alice  Hunt  to  be  his  wife.  Four 
daughters  have  blessed  their  union,  three  of  whom  are  living. 
The  elder  of  these  beautiful  girls,  Alice,  is  private  secretary  to 
the  Governor.  Mrs.  Richards,  who  is  descended  from  an  old 
and  honored  New  York  family,  is  a  lady  of  rare  graces  of  heart 
and  mind,  and  to  her  loyal  devotion  does  her  husband  owe 
much.  W'hen  broken  in  health  and  ruined  in  fortune,  it  was  to 
his  gentle,  gracious,  sympathetic  wife  that  he  turned  for  solace 
and  for  cheer.  During  all  the  years  that  have  come  and  gone 
since  they  were  wedded,  she  has  sympathized  with  him  in  his. 
troubles,  counseled  him  in  his  doubts  and  rejoiced  with  him  in 
his  successes,  always  giving  prompt  response  to  his  demands 
-upon  her  pure,  sweet,  womanly  love  and  faith. 
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Ul  ^POX  THE  EAST  bank  of  the  Big  Horn  river,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Shoshone  Indian  reser- 
vation," writes  Governor  Richards  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature,  in  1895,  "are  situated  the  Big  Horn  Hot 
Springs,  which  have  medicinal  qualities  second  to  no  other 
springs  in  the  United  States.  Ten  years  ago  these  springs  were 
known  only  to  the  range  rider  and  hunter  as  natural  curiosities. 
Some  health-seeking  invalid  tested  their  medicinal  virtues  and 
was  healed.  Since  that  day  the  fame  of  these  springs  has  in- 
creased. Without  any  conveniences  for  sick  or  well,  without 
a  single  place  of  public  entertainment,  without  a  habitable 
home  within  several  miles,  there  was  an  average  attendance  of 
more  than  100  people  daily  at  these  springs  for  five  months  of 
the  last  year.  Xo  patient  failed  of  being  materially  benefitted, 
and  many  wonderful  cures  were  effected.  With  proper  accom- 
modations for  visitors  and  a  small  outlay  for  improvements;, 
these  springs  would  soon  attain  a  world-wide  reputation,  and 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  State  in  addition  to  being  a  boon 
to  suffering  humanity.  As  the  springs  are  situated  upon  an  In- 
dian reservation,  no  improvements  can  be  made  upon  them, 
and  they  can  only  be  visited  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Indian 
agent.  No  use  has  been  made  of  them  by  the  Indians.  I 
recommend  that  the  Legislature,  by  a  memorial  or  otherwise, 
invite  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  especially  our  own  mem- 
bers thereof,  to  the  advisability  of  having  the  Indian  title  ex- 
tinguished to  the  small  portion  of  the  reservation  containing 
these  springs,  and  that  such  legislation  be  enacted  as  will  se- 
cure them  to  the  people  forever,  with  as  few  restrictions  and  as 
little  expense  as  possible." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation.  Congress 
donated  these   springs  to  the  State   of  Wyoming,   giving    the 
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State  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  springs  for  all 
time  to  come,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  value  of  this 
magnificent  gift  is  described  as  follows  in  a  report  furnished  at 
the  request  of  Elwood  Mead,  State  engineer,  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Schuelke,  of  Lander: 

"The  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  have  attractive  surroundings,, 
being  situated  in  a  mountainous  and  extremely  picturesque 
region.  The  springs,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  within, 
a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  are  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Some  of  these  well  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
Big  Horn  river,  but  the  largest  one  is  about  300  yards  distant. 
The  waters  from  this  one  fall  over  a  precipice  forty  feet  high, 
reaching  the  river  by  a  beautiful  cascade.  A  fair  idea  of  this 
volume  can  be  formed  by  stating  that  it  requires  a  rapidly- 
running  ditch  six  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  to  carry  the  flow 
from  this  spring.  Wherever  it  overflows  the  adjacent  ground, 
it  deposits  its  salts,  notably  those  of  lime  and  silica,  causing 
the  formation  to  look  as  white  as  snow. 

"The  country  around  is  undoubtedly  volcanic.  Extinct 
craters,  some  of  which  are  filled  with  water,  are  seen  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  springs.  These  waters  are  rich 
with  different  salts.  The  solids  are  estimated  by  Professor  M. 
P.  Schuetzenberger  to  be  ten  times  greater  in  quantity  per 
litre  than  the  waters  of  Mont  Rouge,  the  ordinary  drinking 
water  of  Paris,  France.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  analysis, 
which  was  kindly  made  for  me  by  Schuetzenberger,  a  professor 
in  the  College  of  France,  that  the  water  abounds  in  sulphur, 
both  in  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  in  combination 
with  lime  and  magnesium;  that  it  possesses  a  liberal  amount  of 
the  alkaline  salts  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  alkaline  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  that  it  has  in  addition  a 
great  amount  of  the  calcerous  earths,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime  and  silica.  In  addition,  it  has  some  ferrous  oxide,  and 
there  is  also  present,  when  it  bubbles  up  from  the  gorge,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  however,  escapes 
readily.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  135  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. From  their  chemical  composition  we  would  say,  then, 
that  these  springs  are  alkaline-sulphur  springs  in  combination 
with  salines  and  calcerous  salts.  They  closely  resemble  in 
their  different  properties  the  famous  European  springs  of  Carls- 
bad, Maricnbad,  Ems,  Teplitz  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

"I  sum  up  their  properties  as  stimulating,  absorptive,  alter- 
ative and  reconstructive,  and  clinical  results  have  proven  to  my 
entire  satisfaction  the  claims  made  for  them  by  their  chemical 
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analysis.  After  all,  results  are  the  only  criterion  by  which  we 
can  judge  the  value  and  efficacy  of  any  given  remedy. 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  what  diseases  are  not  benefitted  by  a 
course  at  these  thermal  waters.  Among  the  list  of  those  mala- 
dies which  I  have  relieved  at  the  springs  may  be  mentioned  all 
the  acute,  subacute  and  chronic  diseases  of  all  mucous  mei  1- 
branes,  such  as  catarrh  of  the  nasal  passages,  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  the  throat,  bronchial  tubes,  the  stomach  and  the  whole 
alimentary  canal.  Dyspepsia  due  to  hyper-acidity  of  the  stom- 
ach and  gastric  ulcers;  congestion  of  the  liver  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  bile  ducts  and  a  sluggish  portal  circulation,  and  begin- 
ning cirrhosis,  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  whole  genito- 
urinary tract.  The  water  acts  not  only  by  its  chemical  ingre- 
dients in  these  instances,  but  also  mechanically  as  a  sluice  upon 
the  system.  It  has,  therefore,  been  my  custom  to  order  the 
patients  to  drink  it  liberally.  The  water  has  undoubted  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  gravel,  lithiasis  and  the  uric  acid  diathesis. 

''By  its  thermal  properties  this  water  has  an  antiphlogistic 
effect  upon  all  the  pelvic  organs.  It  allays  congestion  and 
modifies  inflammation.  It  decidedly  increases  tissue  metamor- 
phosis and  in  this  way  helps  to  eliminate  poisons  and  impuri- 
ties from  the  system.  This  explains  its  rapid  action  as  an  ab- 
sorptive and  alterative.  It  certainly  acts  soothingly  upon  the 
brain,  the  great  nerve  centers  and  upon  the  general  nervous 
system,  allaying  nervous  irritability  and  neuralgias  and  relieves 
those  forms  of  paralysis  due  to  peripheral  changes.  In  a  great 
many  instances  probably  by  absorbing  exudations  upon  the 
nerve  sheaths. 

"Its  alterative  properties  are  most  notably  shown  in  cases 
of  rheumatism,  some  forms  of  gout  and  specific  venereal  dis- 
eases. Rheumatism,  more  especially  the  acute  and  chronic  ar- 
ticular variety,  is  speedily  relieved.  The  muscular  form  also 
yields  readily.  I  have  seen  rapid  absorption  of  cartilaginous 
and  bony  substances  following  a  course  at  the  springs  in  that 
most  dreaded  of  all  rheumatoid  afflictions,  the  arthritis  de- 
formans. 

"In  the  treatment  of  all  the  disorders  which  have  rendered 
the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas  and  the  springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
France,  famous,  the  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  are  fully  equal,  if 
not  superior,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  them  equal  repu- 
tation is  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  proper  provision 
for  the  care  and  comfort  of  patients  who  visit  them. 

"The  great  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  earthy 
salts  make  the  Big  Horn  thermal  waters  the  remedy  par  excel- 
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lence  for  rachitic  and  osteomalacious  patients  by  acting  as  a 
reconstructive  agent  and  an  upbuilder  of  tissues  and  bone  for- 
mation. 

"The  slight  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  has,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  elements,  a  beneficial  influence  on  anaemia  and 
chlorosis.  Hobart  A.  Hare,  an  eminent  investigator  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  conclusively  shown  that  only  the  slightest  amount 
of  iron  is  absorbed  and  utilized  in  the  human  economy,  and 
this  amount  the  patient  gets  in  the  Big  Horn  water,  and  they 
have  been  advised  by  me  to  drink  it  copiously. 

"It  was  upon  my  recommendation  that  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  adjoining  States  first  tried  these  springs  as  a 
remedial  agent,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  results  have 
been  most  excellent  and  satistactory.  During  my  two  months 
stay  at  these  thermal  waters,  in  the  summer  of  1896,  at  least 
five  hundred  people  were  bathing  in  and  drinking  the  water. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  went  away  either  cured  or  greatly 
benefitted,  and  that,  too,  under  trying  circumstances,  without 
any  conveniences  and  under  hardships  of  camp  life.  That 
change  of  scene,  fresh  mountain  air  and  rest  acted  as  adju-» 
vants  to  a  great  many,  I  have  no  doubt. 

"In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  make  the  prediction  that  with 
railroad  facilities  for  reaching  these  springs,  and  improve- 
ments which  will  provide  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
modern  civilization  for  those  who  visit  them,  the  reputation  of 
these  springs  will  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  will  rival 
some  of  the  great  European  spas:  they  will  prove  a  boon  to  the 
people  who  frequent  them,  and  incidentally,  to  the  people  of 
Wyoming. 

College  de  France.  ) 

Labaratoire  de  Chinne  Minerale.  ( 

Analysis  of  the  great  Thermopolis  Hot  Springs,  by  Pro- 
fessor Schuetzenberger,  of  the  College  of  France,  member  of 
the  Institute  and  Academy,  at  the  instance  of  his  friend,  Dr.  J. 
A.   Schuelke,  of  Wyoming: 

Sulphuretted    Hydrogen    (  S  H2  ) 0.026S 

Sulphate  of  Lime,   ( S  03  Ca  O) 0.6367 

Sulphate  of  Magnesium    (S  03  MgO) 0.3285 

Alkaline  Chlorides  of  Sodium  and  Potassium °-55S3 

Of  this  latter,  Chloride  of  Sodium  prevails  about  four- 
fifths  and  the  Chloride  of  Potassium  about  one-fifth. 

Carbonate  of  Lime   (C02  CaO) 0.5250 

Oxide  of  Iron,  Silicon,  Organic  Matter  And  Loss o.  1010 

Pixed   Residue 2.1495 

This  is  per  litre.     A  litre  is  a  quart  minus  ten  centimeters. 
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MOXG  THE  well-established  institutions  of  the  State 
is  the  Wyoming  Soldiers'  Home,  in  which  all  citizens 
take  a  just  pride  in  maintaining.  These  homes  are  insti- 
tutions of  a  permanent  character,  founded  by  the  government 
and  various  States  for  the  benefit  of  men  worn  out  or  disabled 
in  the  military  service  of  their  country.  They  should  not  be 
classed  among  the  charitable  institutions,  because  the  bene- 
ficiaries have  in  some  way  rendered  an  equivalent  for  the  ben- 
fits  provided  for  them,  or  have  contributed  to  their  maintenance, 
and  no  others  can  obtain  these  benefits.  These  homes  take  the 
place  for  the  enlisted  soldier  who  has  served  faithfully  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  retired  list  for  the  commissioned  officers. 
The  founding  of  soldiers'  homes  dates  in  the  United  States 
from  185 1,  when  Congress  provided  for  national  homes.  There 
have  been  several  large  homes  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  it  has  been  found  of  late  years  better  policy  to 
establish  homes  in  the  several  States.  In  such  cases  the  general 
government  contributes  one  hundred  dollars  annually  for  the 
support  of  each  inmate,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  annual  expense  of  providing  for  each 
veteran. 

In  1895,  in  his  biennial  message,  Governor  Richards  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  soldiers'  home  in  Wyoming,  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  the  use  of  the  building  erected  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  Cheyenne.  Owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  deaf  and  blind  in  the  State,  it  is  better  to  educate 
them  in  Colorado,  where  that  State  maintains  a  finely  equipped 
school  in  all  departments. 

The  Legislature  was  prompt  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
old  soldiers,  and  at  once  appropriated  sufficient  money  to  equip 
and  maintain  a  soldiers'  home,  at  the  same  time  donating  30,000 
acres  of  land  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  its  benefit.    These 
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lands,  which  have  been  carefully  selected  by  Colonel  N.  J. 
O'Brien,  ought  in  time  to  yield  a  considerable  income  for  the 
home. 

The  handsome  building  which  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
Soldiers'  Home  has  been  enlarged,  and  will  comfortably  ac- 
commodate thirty-five  to  forty  inmates.  There  are  seventeen 
rooms  in  the  building  that  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, having  a  large  reception  room,  office,  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  dormitories.  The  building  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
-conveniences,  such  as  bath  rooms,  electric  light,  and  is  heated 
with  hot  water.  If  there  is  anything  needed  to  make  the  in^ 
mates  more  comfortable  it  would  be  a  large  club  room  for  recre- 
ation and  a  workshop  on  the  outside.  The  grounds  cover  an 
entire  block,  and  there  will  be  ample  room  for  enlarging  the: 
institution. 

Adjutant-General  Stitzer,  who  superintends  the  home,  has 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  trustees.  They  take  great  inter- 
est in  surrounding  the  old  veterans  with  everything  that  will 
make  their  condition  more  comfortable.  The  present  trustees 
are  Colonel  N.  J.  O'Brien,  John  K.  Jeffrey  and  A.  J.  Parshall, 
of  Cheyenne;  R.  D.  Woodruff,  Rock  Springs,  and  Horace  Cole, 
of  Sundance. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Cheyenne  visit  the  home,  and  have 
been  very  thoughtful  in  donating  books  and  papers.  At  present 
they  have  magazines  and  newspapers  given  by  both  the  Chey- 
enne and  Lincoln  clubs. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  inmates  that  have  been  admitted 
to  the  home  since  it  was  opened,  September  2,  1895:  Fred. 
Wambokl,  Cheyenne;  James  O'Connor,  Green  River;  Daniel 
Sleeper,  Buffalo;  Christian  Hoffman,  Rock  Springs;  Theodore 
Sydenham,  Laramie;  Edward  Whalen,  Green  River;  Jacob 
King,  Buffalo;  A.  B.  Hildreth,  Rawlins;  Theodore  Bath,  Lara- 
mie; James  Evans,  Cheyenne;  John  J.  Fein,  Laramie;  A.  F. 
Smith,  Cheyenne;  S.F.Crawford,  Fort  Laramie;  Gustav  Green- 
burg,  Lander;  Jerry  Murphy,  Sheridan;  Michael  Burns,  Chey- 
enne; Christian  Methefessel,  Laramie;  B.  F.  Smith,  Laramie. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  August  22,   1896. 


Whiskey   C*/\p. 


WH.  BROWN,  who  was  lieutenant  in  Company  A, 
Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  which  was  doing  frontier 
work  in  this  country  in  1862,  related  in  1896  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  early  days  to  the  editor  of  the  Sara- 
toga Sun.  Colonel  Brown  said  it  was  determined,  on  account 
of  continued  depredations  by  Indians,  to  move  the  Fort  Lara- 
mie and  South  Pass  stage  line  from  the  Sweetwater  country 
down  to  a  more  southern  route,  and  Mr.  Brown's  company 
acted  as  escort  and  convoy  to  the  parties  making  the  change. 
On  the  way  down  the  soldiers  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  good 
deal  of  whiskey,  and,  as  the  Indians  were  troublesome,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  troops  as  well  in  hand  as  possible,  and  to 
accomplish  chat,  Major  O.  Ferrell,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
batallion,  gave  orders  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  whiskey  in 
the  entire  outfit.  Lieutenant  Brown  was  officer  of  the  day,  and 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  execute  the  order.  Camped  by  a  fine  spring, 
in  a  gap  a  few  miles  this  side  of  Sweetwater,  he  found  a  man 
with  part  of  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  which  he  proceeded  to  destroy, 
While  doing  it  the  soldiers  crowded  around  with  cups  and  can- 
teens to  catch  what  they  could.  The  less  fortunate  made  holes 
in  the  ground  with  their  boot  heels  and  lying  prone  on  the 
ground,  drank  the  whiskey.  They  had  a  high  old  time  as 
long  as  the  whiskey  lasted.  The  place  was  called  Whiskey  Gap, 
and  retains  that  name  to  this  day,  but  probably  few  people  ever 
knew  before  how  it  came  by  its  cognomen.  Lieutenant  Brown 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  stage  line  which  ran  for  so 
many  years  about  ten  miles  north  of  Saratoga,  and  escorted  the 
first  line  of  coaches  over  the  road.  Afterwards,  and  during  the 
same  year,  his  command  built  Fort  Halleck. 
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r~y  LARENCE  D.  CLARK,  of  Evanston,  Wyoming,  was 
I  C  born  at  Sandy  Creek,  Oswego  county,  New  York,  April 
16,  185 1 ;  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  and  at 
the  Iowa  State  University;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874,  and 
taught  school  and  practiced  law  in  Delaware  county,  Iowa, 
until  1881;  in  that  year  removed  to  Evanston,  Wyoming,  where 
he  has  since  resided;  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Uinta  county 
four  years;  was  appointed  associate  justice  for  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming  in  1890,  but  declined  the  office;  upon  the  admission 
of  Wyoming  as  a  State,  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty- 
second  Congresses;  was  defeated  for  re-election  to  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress  by  a  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Populists;  was 
elected  January  23,  1895,  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
term  ending  March  3,  1899,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  Legislature  to  elect  in  1892-93. 
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Early  History  of  tke  Fahrxou^  OlcJ  Trac|ir\g  Po^t, 
-Stockac^  arvc|  (Jam,sor\. 


¥AJOR  W.  H.  POWELL,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Frank  Leslie's 
Magazine,  in  the  early  part  of  1895,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  history  of  old  Fort  Laramie,  in  which 
is  depicted  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  early  days  of  this 
celebrated  trading  and  military  post  of  the  Rocky  Mountains: 

"Old  Fort  Laramie  is  no  longer  a  garrison  post.  Neither 
the  piercing  notes  of  the  trumpet  nor  the  martial  sounds  of  the 
fife  and  drum,  which  for  forty  consecutive  years  has  disturbed 
the  slumbers  of  the  soldiers  at  reveille,  will  never  more  be  heard 
within  those  time-honored  walls;  neither  will  taps  ring  out  on 
the  frosty  air  to  lull  the  tired  soldier  to  repose.  How  many 
memories  will  cling  to  the  old  spot  as  time,  in  its  speedless 
course,  rolls  on!  As  we  look  down  through  the  dim  vista  of  re- 
ceding years,  and  call  up  the  shadows  which  memory  produces, 
what  a  startling  array  of  phantoms  perambulate  before  us! 
What  scenes  are  pictured  in  our  minds!  What  tales  of  trials 
and  sufferings  ring  in  our  ears!  How  many  gallant  sons  of  the 
Republic,  who  saw  the  light  of  heaven  fading  as  they  traveled 
through  the  dark  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  lie  buried  be- 
neath its  soil,  having  passed  through  its  portals  to  await  the 
last  grand  muster  and  review! 

The  old  post  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  North 
Platte  and  Laramie  rivers,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  military 
stations  in  the  Northwest.  Before  the  white  man  made  a  per- 
manent habitation  there,  the  whole  of  that  section  was  a  grand 
hunting  ground  for  many  tribes  of  Indians,  and  countless  herds 
of  buffalo,  elk,  antelope  and  deer  roamed  over  the  country. 

In  the  year  1834,  two  men,  William  Sublette  and  Robert 
Campbell,  on  going  to  that  locality  to  trap  beaver,  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  construct  some  sort  of  protection  against 
roaming  bands  of  vagabond  Crows  and  Pawnees,  which  swept 
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along  the  North  Platte,  stealing  everything  they  could  find. 
They  therefore  erected  in  that  year,  upon  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Laramie,  a  square  stockade,  eighteen  feet  high,  with  a 
number  of  small  houses  inside  for  themselves  and  employes.  In 
1835  these  two  men  sold  out  to  Milton  Sublette,  James  Bridger 
and  three  other  trappers,  who  went  into  partnership  with  the 
American  Fur  Company  and  continued  the  beaver-trapping 
business. 

In  the  same  year  the  fur  company  sent  two  men,  named 
Kiplin  and  Sabille,  to  Bear  Butte  and  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota, 
to  persuade  the  Sioux  Indians  to  come  over  and  hunt  their 
game  and  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  The  ambassadors  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  they  returned  with  over  100  lodges  of  Ogal- 
lala  Sioux,  under  the  chief,  Bull  Bear.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Sioux  nation  in  that  particular  portion  of  the 
country,  which  portion  they  speedily  overran,  driving  away  the 
Cheyennes,  Pawnees,  Crows  and  others. 

Of  course,  the  fort  soon  became  a  trading  post  where  the 
Indians  bartered  a  buffalo  robe  for  a  knife,  an  awl  or  drink  of 
whisky.  Anything  that  the  company  had  to  trade  was  at  least 
the  value  of  one  robe.  The  Sioux  had  then  no  horses,  but  bands, 
of  wild  horses  were  numerous  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

In  1836  the  stockade  fort  began  to  rot,  and  the  fur  company 
reconstructed  it  at  an  expense  of  about  $10,000.  The  people 
who  lived  inside  the  fort  named  it  "Fort  John,"  but  the  name 
could  not  be  popularized.  The  fort  being  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Laramie  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  Laramie  peak,  the 
American  Company's  clerks  in  their  city  offices  labelled  it  Fort 
Laramie,  and  by  that  name  it  was  destined  to  be  called.  M. 
Laramie  was  the  trapper — one  of  the  first  French  voyageurs 
who  ever  trapped  a  beaver  or  shot  a  buffalo  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  was  one  day  killed  by  a  band  of  Arapahoe  Indians 
on  the  headwaters  of  a  stream  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
by  his  name. 

The  American  Fur  Company  retained  possession  of  the 
fort  until  1849,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  about  $5,000.  A  garrison  was  then  ordered  to  it,  and 
this  arrived  and  took  possession  in  July  of  the  same  year.  From 
that  time  until  the  abandonment  of  the  post  by  the  government 
a  large  garrison  was  maintained  there.  The  first  troops  to  ar- 
rive at  the  post  were  Companies  C  and  D,  of  the  Mounted 
Rifles,  under  Major  Sanderson.  In  the  August  following  Com- 
pany G,  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  under  command  of  Captain 
Ketchum,  arrived.     During  the  summer  and  fall  a  large  number 
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of  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings  of  the  post.  There  was 
a  two-story  building  there  known  as  "Bedlam,"  constructed  in 
the  early  days  for  officers'  quarters,  which  cost  $60,000,  every 
stick  of  timber  in  it  at  the  time  of  construction  having  been 
hauled  by  wagon  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  a  distance 
of  nearly  800  miles. 

During  the  year  1850  40,000  animals  of  all  descriptions 
passed  through  Fort  Laramie,  which  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  on  the  overland  trail  to  California.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Laramie  river,  about  one  mile  above  its 
junction  with  the  North  Platte. 

Among  the  early  troubles  with  the  Sioux  Indians  was  that 
which  occurred  in  the  month  of  August,  1854.  On  the  19th  of 
that  month  a  Mormon  train  was  encamped  about  ten  miles  be- 
low the  fort,  on  the  Platte  river.  The  Indians  having  killed  a 
cow  or  steer  belonging  to  the  train,  complaint  was  made  by  the 
Mormons  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  sent  Lieutenant 
Grattan,  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  with  thirteen  men  of  Company 
G,  and  two  howitzers,  to  recover  the  cow  and  bring  the  thieves 
to  the  post.  The  Indians  soon  heard  of  this  movement,  col- 
lected a  large  number  together,  and  met  the  soldiers  about 
eight  miles  from  the  post,  where  a  collision  ensued,  and  Lieu-, 
tenant  Grattan's  entire  command,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  was  massacred.  The  survivor  was  hidden  in  the  bushes 
by  a  friendly  Indian  and  brought  the  same  night  to  the  fort^ 
where  he  died  two  days  afterwards.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  buried  in  one  grave  where  they  fell,  and  a  pile  of  stones 
was  placed  over  the  grave  to  mark  the  spot. 

Ever  since  the  Ogallalas  were  first  induced  to  settle  about 
Fort  Laramie  they  held  the  post  in  great  veneration,  and  during 
the  treaties  with  Spotted  Tail,  Red  Cloud,  American  Horse 
and  other  noted  chiefs  they  expressed  a  desire  to  have  it  kept 
for  them  as  a  trading  post.  Spotted  Tail  had  his  daughter's  re- 
mains placed  there  in  the  old  cemetery.  When  the  old  ceme- 
tery was  changed  to  the  present  site  the  remains  were  removed 
to  the  new  one. 

Here  were  made  the  celebrated  treaties  with  Spotted  Tail 
and  Red  Cloud,  in  1868-69,  about  which  the  Indian  commis- 
sion had  so  much  trouble  during  the  last  year  in  getting  the  In- 
dians to  throw  open  their  reservations  to  settlement.  But  the 
iron  horse  now  takes  the  place  of  the  pony,  and  the  steam 
whistle  succeeds  the  savage  yell,  while  the  crumbling  walls  of 
the  old  post  will  be  sad  reminders  of  a  race  that  can  exist  but  a 
few  years  longer. 


Ill 
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BY    CAPTAIN     II.    G.    XICKERSON. 


(Contributed  to  the  Wyoming  Academy  of  Sciences,  Aits  and  Letters  in  1SS2.) 

IX  THE  EARLY  history  of  this  section,  between  the  years 
1867  and  1876,  there  were  perhaps  greater  hardships  expe- 
rienced, more  property  destroyed  or  stolen,  and  more  lives 
lost  in  the  raids  of  hostile  Indians  in  this  county  than  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  depredating  Indians  being 
Sioux,  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes. 

The  surroundings  and  pursuits  of  the  early  settlers  being 
such  that  it  was  impossible  to  guard  against  the  oft-repeated 
incursions  of  the  hostiles,  their  raids  were  almost  always  suc- 
cessful, from  an  Indian  point  of  view.  The  miners  prospecting 
the  hills  and  canyons  or  hunting  the  mountains  and  valleys  for 
game  upon  which  to  subsist,  and  the  ranchmen  trying  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  and  improve  their  claims,  were  alike  at  the  mercy 
of  the  savages,  and  found  it  necessary  to  work,  eat  and  sleep 
with  their  arms  at  hand,  and  to  pursue  and  fight  the  Indians 
whenever  and  wherever  an  opportunity  offered,  or  a  total  aban- 
donment of  the  county  would  have  followed;  or  otherwise  an 
extermination  of  the  whites. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1867,  gold  having  been  discovered  where 
South  Pass  City  now  is,  a  part}'  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  left 
Salt  Lake  for  the  new  mines.  Having  arrived  there,  they  made 
preparations  for  winter  quarters,  and  were  prospecting  and 
making  locations,  when  early  one  morning  a  large  party  of 
bostiles,  probably  seeking  their  ancient  foes — the  Shoshones 
and  Bannocks — came  suddenly  upon  the  white  invaders,  not 
dreaming  of  their  presence:  but,  as  blood  and  plunder  was  their 
object,  they  could  not  pass  by,  and  so.without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, furiously  attacked  them.  Killing  Captain  Lawrence  upon 
the  spot,  and  taking  all  the  stock,  they  drove  the  entire  partv  as 
far  as  Sweetwater  river,  where  they  killed  another  man  (name 
not  known  to  the  writer),  but  fearing  their  Indian  enemy,  or 
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that  perhaps  other  whites  might  attack  them  in  the  rear,  gave 
up  further  pursuit.  In  the  early  spring  of  1868,  the  reported 
discovery  of  rich  mines  in  Sweetwater  county  caused  the  rush 
of  hundreds  to  that  locality.  Indeed,  everyone  coming  in  had 
more  or  less  stock  and  many  fine  horses  and  mules.  This  fact 
the  hostiles  soon  learned,  and  in  May  they  made  a  raid,  taking 
from  one  herder  over  ioo  head  of  fine  horses,  besides  picking 
up  many  small  bands  running  at  large.  They  were  promptly 
pursued,  but,  being  well  mounted  whereas  most  of  the  pursuers 
were  on  foot,  they  made  good  their  escape.  In  June  they  made 
another  successful  raid,  securing  a  large  amount  of  stock,  goods 
and  considerable  money.  They  came  upon  the  stone  cabin  of 
Frank  Morehouse,  on  Little  Popoagie,  plundering  it  of  its  con- 
tents, and  finding  him  alone  in  the  hills  hunting  his  horses,, 
killed,  scalped  and  robbed  him  of  $1,500.  They  next  met  Wil- 
liam Rhodes  driving  along  the  road  with  a  four-horse  team, 
and  killed  and  scalped  him,  taking  his  horses  and  stripping  him 
of  his  clothing.  A  short  distance  further  on  they  met  a  man 
called  Dutch  Henry,  whom  they  killed  likewise. 

Xear  the  same  place,  upon  Cottonwood,  they  came  upon  a 
poor,  homeless  old  Frenchman  named  Deveaux,  cultivating  a 
little  garden  patch,  and  who  had  often  been  warned  of  Indians, 
but  always  said  he  needed  no  arms,  and  could  not  use  them  if 
he  had  them,  and,  further,  that  the  Indians  would  not  hurt  him 
as  he  would  not  hurt  them  or  anyone  else.  But  it  seems  that, 
owing  to  his  kindness  and  helplessness,  he  was  destined  for  the 
worst  torture  of  all,  for  when  found  he  was  lying  in  his  garden 
where  he  had  been  planting  potatoes  with  a  sort  of  mattock 
pick.  He  had  been  partially  eviscerated  and  the  pick  had  been 
driven  through  his  head,  pinning  him  to  the  ground. 

On  August  20,  1869,  William  Skinner  and  George  Colt 
were  killed,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  Big  Popoagie,  William 
Williams  was  also  wounded,  the  Indians  getting  away  with 
seven  horses  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  Mr.  Camp 
was  also  killed  on  that  day,  near  Hot  Springs,  on  Little  Wind 
river.  On  August  21,  1869,  the  Jeff  Standifer  party  of  seven 
men  were  attacked  on  Big  Wind  river,  near  Bull  Lake,  and 
Moore,  Lehman  and  two  others  were  killed,  Standifer  and  the 
remaining  two  of  his  party  "making  their  escape  over  the  moun- 
tains on  foot. 

On  the  same  day,  near  Hot  Springs,  on  Little  Wind  river, 
Henry  Lusk  was  wounded  and  his  band  of  horses  taken. 

On  September  20,  1869,  John  G.  Anderson  was  killed  near 
Miners'  Delight,  while  hauling  lime,  and  his  three  yoke  of  cattle 
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taken;  also  a  man  by  the  name  of  Latham,  while  chopping  wood 
on  Atlantic  gulch,  was  killed.  On  the  same  day  a  party  of  hos- 
tiles  tried  to  "get  the  drop"  on  James  Goodson,  an  old  moun- 
taineer and  hunter,  by  playing  the  friendly  Indian  dodge.  He 
was  in  the  canyon  of  the  Little  Popoagie  and  would  not  let 
them  approach  him,  whereupon  the  Indians  opened  fire  upon 
him  and  he  as  promptly  returned  it  with  such  telling  effect  that 
he  sent  three  of  them  to  the  happy  hunting  ground.  The  In- 
dians then  got  out  of  his  range  and  kept  watch  over  him  until 
night,  when  he  made  his  escape  and  came  into  Miners'  Delight 
with  his  clothes  riddled  with  bullets.  A  party  accompanied 
him  to  his  battle  ground  and  found  one  of  his  dead,  the  other 
two  having  been  taken  away  by  their  friends,  but  subsequently 
found  floating  in  the  river. 

On  March  31,  1870,  Frank  Irwin  was  killed  on  Little  At- 
lantic gulch,  or  rather  was  terribly  wounded,  and,  naked, 
walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  his  home  in  Atlantic,  where  his 
father,  Dr.  Irwin,  tried  every  means  to  save  him,  but  in  vain. 
Many  arrows  were  shot  into  his  body,  and,  while  the  shafts 
were  removed,  the  barbs  remained  in  his  body,  so  that  he  soon 
died. 

On  the  same  day  William  Bennington  and  James  Athicks 
were  killed  on  Smith's  gulch,  and  Eugene  Thosbery,  John 
McGuire  and  Anson  B.  Kellogg  were  killed  at  St.  Mary's,  on 
Sweetwater.  The  bodies  of  the  last  named  were  terribly  muti- 
lated, and  signs  in  and  around  the  cabin  told  of  a  terrible 
struggle. 

It  was  the  general  belief  that  the  Arapahoes  were  making 
these  raids  and  charging  it  to  the  Sioux.  Some  400  warriors — ■ 
in  fact  the  whole  tribe — had  been  induced  by  Governor  Camp- 
bell to  leave  their  Powder  River  home  and  come  to  the  Sho- 
shone and  Bannock  reservation,  which  move  the  Shoshoncs 
and  Bannocks,  as  well  as  the  whites,  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, and  therefore  kept  a  good  watch  upon  the  Arapahoe 
movements,  at  length  discovering  that  they  were  committing 
depredations,  notwithstanding  their  solemn  promise  to  not  only 
be  good  Indians,  but  to  inform  the  whites  of  any  approaching  or 
intended  raid  by  the  Sioux,  and  to  join  the  whites  against  them. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  killing  the  writer  was  in  the  Arapa- 
hoe camp  on  Big  Wind  river,  where  he  had  gone  as  a  spy  to  try 
and  discover  if  they  were  actually  practicing  double-dealing 
with  us.  Not  knowing  of  the  raid  they  were  then  making  into 
the  mines.  1  came  near  being  killed  by  them.  Noticing  that 
Little  Shield  and  other  war  chiefs  and  many  of  their  warriors 
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were  absent,  I  made  inquiries  of  their  whereabouts,  and  was 
told  they  were  on  Sweetwater,  hunting  buffalo  (the  place  where 
the  last  killing  took  place).  The  Indians  then  charged  me  with 
being  a  white  man's  chief  and  spy,  and  said  I  would  bring  the 
whites  against  them,  so  that  it  was  only  through  the  untiring* 
and  strategic  efforts  of  Friday,  a  sub-chief  (lately  deceased),, 
whom  I  had  befriended  while  in  Miners'  Delight,  when  he  had 
lost  his  horse  and  frozen  his  feet,  that  I  made  my  escape.  As 
scon  as  I  reached  home  we  gathered  together  about  175  men, 
well  armed,  and  started  to  attack  the  Arapahoe  camp.  Had  the 
expedition  been  properly  managed,  the  Arapahoes  would  have 
been  properly  punished,  but  too  many  generals  spoiled  all.  Be- 
ing the  last  man  in  the  Arapahoe  camp,  and  knowing  full  well 
its  situation  and  surroundings,  I  might  properly  have  been  con- 
sult: d,  but  one  Smith,  a  noted  desperado  (soon  after  killed  in 
a  saloon  fight),  was  chosen  commander,  and,  calling  several 
others  of  his  kind  to  his  aid  as  subordinates,  took  the  mounted 
men,  about  sixty  in  number,  struck  out  over  the  hills  to  attack 
the  Indians  in  broad  daylight,  only  forty  miles  away,  leaving 
the  writer,  a  ''corporal,"  in  comand  of  over  100  footmen  to  fol- 
low on  down  the  river.  By  an  accident  the  brave  cavalrymen 
met  sixteen  Indians  and  squaws,  coming  up  to  the  settlement 
to  trade.  They  killed  "Chief  Black  Bear"  and  all  the  others 
except  one  squaw,  whom  they  let  get  away  and  go  back  to 
alarm  the  camp.  This,  of  course,  defeated  our  object,  and  only 
served  to  make  the  Indians  all  the  worse,  if  that  were  possible. 

On  May  10,  1868,  Lieutenant  Stambaugh  was  killed  and 
Sergeant  Brown  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  on  the 
Big  Beaver  between  the  Indians  and  Company  B,  Second  Cav- 
airy,  in  command  of  Major  David  Gordon.  In  this  raid  the  In- 
dians took  the  work  cattle  of  an  entire  train  belonging  to  Jason 
Sherman,  thereby  impoverishing  him. 

On  June  17,  1870,  Oliver  Lamoreaux  wras  killed  on  the 
Point  of  Rocks  road,  his  horse,  gold  watch  and  considerable 
money  being  taken. 

On  the  same  day  the  Indians  attacked  Ed.  Young's  ranch, 
standing  guard  over  his  cabin  to  keep  him  in,  killed  his  doss. 
broke  cp  n  his  stable  and  took  two  valuable  horses,  which  were 
afterwards  found  near  by,  killed,  presumably  because  they  co  lid 
not  agree  uron  their  division. 

They  also  attacked  Joseph  Faris  and  Ed.  Kohn,  in  Red 
canyon,  where  a  hot,  almost  hand-to-hand  encounter  took  place 
over  the  horses  the  Indians  were  trying  to  get,  but  the  Indians 
were  driven  off  with  at  least  one  wounded. 
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A  little  further  on  they  attacked  Tom  Anton,  a  prospector, 
in  order  to  get  his  horse,  but  he  got  in  the  first  shot,  killed  one 
Indian  and  the  others  fled. 

On  the  25th  day  of  June,  1869,  Dr.  Barr,  Harvey  Morgart 
and  Jerome  Mason  were  killed  on  Willow  creek.  They  had 
with  them  four  horses  and  a  large  lot  of  provisions,  all  of  which, 
were  taken. 

On  October  9,  1872,  Michael  Heenan  was  killed  while 
hauling  hay  on  Big  Beaver  hill,  near  Miners'  Delight.  Four 
valuable  mules  were  also  taken  from  him. 

On  October  12,  1872,  two  hunters,  from  Miners'  Delight, 
not  coming  in,  it  was  feared  that  they  had  been  killed  in  the  la«t 
raid,  so  the  writer,  in  company  with  seven  others,  started  on 
fcot  to  look  for  them.  The  sentinel  on  a  high  bluff  overlook- 
ing Camp  Stambaugh  gave  the  alarm  of  Indians,  on  seeing  us 
in  the  hills,  and  soon  the  entire  garrison  was  under  arms  and 
promptly  surro-.mded  us.  So  great  was  their  desire  to  punish 
the  Indians,  and  so  certain  were  they  that  we  were  hostiles,  that 
for  us  to  escape  seemed  almost  impossible.  One  company  of 
infantry  was  deployed  to  the  left  of  us;  one  company  of  cavalry 
had  got  in  our  rear;  a  battery  had  taken  position  on  the  right, 
while  citizen  scouts  and  employes  were  pressed  hard  in  front. 
Realizing  that  something  must  be  done  promptly,  I  walked  out 
in  plain  view,  dropped  my  gun,  and,  holding  up  both  hands, 
advanced  rapidly  towards  the  nearest  troops,  who,  thinking  it 
some  kind  of  ruse,  commenced  a  rapid  fire,  so  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  run  back  to  the  party.  We  then  decided  to  break  to 
the  nearest  brush  patch  and  remain  concealed  until  the  troops 
approached  near  enough  for  us  to  talk  to  them,  which  was  done, 
and  thus  we  escaped. 

On  July  24,  1873,  Mrs.  Hattie  Hall  and  Mrs.  L.  Richard- 
son were  killed  and  shockingly  mutilated,  on  Big  Popoagie. 
Here  the  Indians  secured  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  to- 
gether with  such  goods  and  provisions  as  suited  their  fancy,  and 
after  killing  and  wounding  many  cattle,  took  their  departure. 

On  July  4,  1874,  Captain  Bates,  with  a  company  of  cavalry, 
a  party  of  Shoshone  scouts  and  some  citizens,  attacked  a  large 
camp  of  hostiles  on  the  head  of  Powder  river,  in  the  Owl  Creek 
mountains,  killing  about  forty  Indians  and  losing  two  men 
killed  with  several  wounded,  including  himself. 

In  the  winter  of  1876  Thomas  Cook,  Joseph  Lysite,  Bob 
Anderson,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Spencer,  while  trapping  on  the 
No-Wood  river,  were  all  killed  by  Indians  and  their  remains 
found  in  the  spring,  partially  consumed  by  wolves. 
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Almost  all  of  the  above-named  parties  were  scalped  ana 
otherwise  mutilated,  and  in  some  cases  were  subjected  to  the 
most  horrible  outrages  and  tortures.  My  enumeration  does  not 
comprise  all  the  killed  in  this  contest,  as  many  missing  persons 
were  no  doubt  killed  by  the  Indians  and  never  found.  Many 
raids,  in  which  all  kinds  of  stock  were  driven  off,  have  never 
been  mentioned. 

Believing  that  dangers  from  the  hostile  Indians  in  this 
county  are  things  of  the  past,  we  begin  to  realize  that  we  are 
now  (1882)  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  day. 
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BY    J.    A.    BALDWIN. 


(From  the  Chicago  Times.) 

ROM  NEBRASKA'S  western  limits  across  the  plains 
to  Fort  Steele,  the  tortuous  North  Platte  river  was,  until 
1874,  the  line  which  separated  the  pioneer's  hut  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization  from  the  Sioux  country.  Aspirants  for 
military  glory,  transient  as  it  is,  looked  from  historic  Fort  Lara- 
mie's embattlements  beyond  this  river  to  the  brown  and  rugged 
hills,  hoping  against  hope  for  opportunity  to  lead  trained  sol- 
diers against  the  unsubdued  Sioux.  Groups  of  sunken  graves, 
rude  symbols  of  affection,  crumbling  monuments  and  carved 
inscriptions  on  sandstone  bluffs  were  a  visible  menace  to  those 
eager  to  pass  on  over  that  dead-line.  All  these  pointed  as  silent 
witnesses  to  massacres  of  immigrants,  to  the  volunteer's  hero- 
ism and  to  the  fierce  conflicts  waged  against  savages  in  the 
cause  of  civilization.  Nearly  a  score  of  years  had  passed  away 
since  the  days  of  "Ash  Hollow."  As  yet  the  barbarians  had 
not  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  the  white  man.  The  hills  and  val- 
leys of  fair  Wyoming  were  the  Dakotas'  chosen  ground  to  blot 
from  memory  their  merciless  defeat  at  Ash  Hollow.  A  hun- 
dred dead  on  the  field  of  Fort  Phil  Kearney  mutely  testified 
that  the  recollection  was  obliterated.  Following  this  was  the 
relinquishment  by  the  government  of  a  vast  territory  to  the  in- 
domitable Sioux.  In  war  and  diplomacy  they  had  secured  the 
wreath  of  success.  In  1874  the  ides  of  March  bore  to  the  coun- 
try, "The  Sioux  have  broken  out!"    They  had  crossed  the  line, 
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and  again,  with  savage  vengeance,  left  the  impress  of  their 
coming.  The  line  vanished  never  to  return,  as  amidst  snow  and 
ice,  with  piercing  winds  and  the  rigors  of  an  intensely  severe 
winter  as  constant  companion,  the  troops  marched  to  give  bat- 
tle to  their  inveterate  foe.  Over  snow-capped  hills,  along  frozen 
valleys,  and  through  bleak  and  desolate  canyons,  the  columns 
moved  to  the  relief  of  the  agencies.  There  was  no  conflict;  the 
archives  of  the  interior  department,  perhaps,  can  answer  why. 
As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  followed  the  establishment  of 
two  military  posts  in  the  heart  of  the  Sioux  nation,  and  which 
eventually  served  as  an  entering  wedge  of  future  operations. 
Thus  began  the  tedious  conquest  of  this  section  of  country,  over 
which  has  now  grown  the  gigantic  stock-raising  industry.  Into 
these  forts  Indians  would  bring  pieces  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 
The  subtle  Sioux  betrayed  not  the  whereabouts  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  Black  Hills  was  a  sealed  book.  Adventure  and  ex- 
ploration was  there,  and  when  returning  parties  reported  that 
hidden  treasure  lay  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  mountains  no 
proclamation  was  needed  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the 
Indians  must  surrender  that  domain.  The  attempt  by  those  in 
authority  to  stem  the  tide  of  hurrying  prospectors  was  futile, 
for  soon  the  hills  were  alive  with  the  sound  of  men.  To  gain  by 
treaty  this  El  Dorado  brought  into  existence  the  commission  of 
1875,  composed  of  Senator  Allison,  General  Terry  and  others. 
Previous  to  its  meeting  runners  had  been  sent  forth  to  all  the 
bands  of  Sioux,  including  the  affiliated  tribes  of  Northern 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  appointing  a  council  in  the  fall  at 
Red  Cloud  agency. 

Sitting  Bull,  war  chief  of  the  Minne  Conjous,  roaming  in 
the  far  north,  had  never  sought  anything  from  the  whites.  For 
answer  to  the  messenger  he  said:  "Go  tell  the  white  maa  I 
hate  him."  At  the  designated  time  a  horde  of  savages,  thirty 
thousand,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions,  gathered  at  the 
council  grounds.  They  had  come  from  the  sterile  borders  of 
the  Missouri  river,  from  the  Rocky  slopes  of  Wyoming,  from 
the  table  lands  of  Montana,  and  from  the  inhospitable  and  bar- 
ren regions  of  Dakota — warriors,  orators  and  diplomats  of  an 
uncouth  nation,  adorned  by  all  the  gewgaw  finery-  of  barbarian 
apparel.  Never  again  will  be  assembled  such  a  concourse  of 
red  men,  as  earnest  and  performing  as  important  an  act,  fraught 
with  such  far-reaching  consequences  to  a  doomed  race,  as  when 
representatives  of  this  government,  in  council,  put  forth  learn- 
ing, power,  craft  and  cunning  to  cloak  the  greed  for  gold.  A 
description  embracing  the  costumes  of  maids  and  men  fash- 
ioned by  barbaric  ingenuity  and  resplendent  with  savage  orna- 
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mentation,  would  not  be  germane  to  this  article.  On  a  bright 
September  morn  the  chiefs  whose  names  are  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  border  warfare  in  solemn  council  met  the  emissaries  of 
the  great  father,  who  had  been  escorted  to  the  place  of  meeting 
by  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  A  gala  day,  that  broke  in  upon  the 
impressive  solitude  of  the  plains,  as  grand  as  ever  brought  to- 
gether, ages  ago,  the  people  of  Mizrain  to  their  festival  of  the 
valley.  The  hills  around  the  limpid  stream  were  covered  with 
herds  of  war  ponies.  The  valley  of  the  White  river  was  thronged 
by  masses  in  holiday  attire,  wending  their  way  to  the  grand 
council.  Fleet-footed  and  caparisoned  ponies  bore  to  the  scene 
the  savage  knights,  decked  in  gorgeous  war  bpnnets  trailing  to 
the  ground,  and  from  those  lances  floated  gay-colored  pen- 
nants. The  foam-covered  steeds  displayed  the  warriors'  horse- 
manship for  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the  paint-embel- 
lished maidens.  Mingling  sounds  of  mirth  and  songs  of  battle 
echoed  along  the  vales  and  through  the  pine-crested  hills. 
From  the  rude  stone  club,  the  brutal  implement  of  death,  to- 
the  magazine  rifle,  a  weapon  was  not  wanting  from  their  ar- 
mory. The  council's  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  brief  state- 
ment from  the  commissioners  as  to  the  desires  of  the  govern- 
ment. Chiefs  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  Red  Dog,  White  An- 
telope and  others  recited  with  impassioned  eloquence  and  dra- 
matic gesticulation  the  oft-repeated  history  of  their  tribes.  In 
words  of  burning  reproach  they  laid  bare  the  unbroken  record 
of  robberies  and  other  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  their  people. 
These  leaders  told  how  they  had  been  crowded  from  place  to 
place,  until  now  their  exile  from  home  and  country,  from  the 
scenes  of  their  youth  and  the  burial  places  of  their  kindred,  was 
demanded  to  satisfy  the  grasping,  restless  spirit  of  the  whites. 
Spotted  Tail,  of  majestic  presence,  the  folds  of  his  blanket 
draping  his  massive  form,  stood  before  the  commissioners,  in 
the  center  of  the  vast  multitude,  on  the  uncertain  brink  of 
national  existence,  an  ideal  chieftain,  a  chief  among  warriors. 
He  pleaded  his  cause  with  fervent  voice,  clear  and  soft,  that 
was  borne  on  the  free  air  as  a  requiem,  though  swayed  by  the 
consciousness  of  right.  His  appeal  to  reason,  justice  and  hu- 
manity was  lost  upon  his  pale-faced  listeners,  for,  as  made 
known  by  an  unlettered  interpreter's  translation,  it  became  a 
marvel  of  incoherent  speech,  rendered  in  execrable  English. 
The  speech  of  Red  Dog,  the  orator  of  the  Sioux  nation,  in 
imagery  and  beauty  of  Indian  rhetoric,  has  perhaps  never  been 
excelled  by  untutored  man.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when  an 
excited  commotion  was  observed  among  the  thousands  there 
assembled.     Riding  naked  to  the  front  on  an  iron  gray  horsey 
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and  brandishing  a  grim  weapon  in  air,  Little  Big  Man  pro- 
claimed: "My  heart  is  bad.  I  have  come  from  Sitting  Bull  to 
kill  a  white  man."  Rapidly  the  ponies  disappeared  from  the 
hills.  Wrinkled  squaws  and  soft-eyed  maidens  hurried  to  their 
camps.  As  the  painted  and  armed  Tartar  cavalry  of  the  plains 
seized  the  contiguous  knolls,  the  martial  tones  of  Captain  Egan, 
Second  Cavalry,  as  valiant  a  soldier  as  ever  breasted  a  foe,  rang 
out  loud  and  firm,  "Stand  to  horse — mount!"  Impelled  by 
the  command,  each  trooper,  grasping  carbine,  vaulted  into 
saddle.  Faces  that  had  viewed  mad  scenes  in  other  fields  lost 
color  as  images  of  loved  ones  passed  in  mental  review.  Hap- 
pily the  impending  crisis  was  averted  by  the  promptitude  of 
Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horse  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
troops,  on  whose  flank  he  hurriedly  arrayed  his  blanketed  braves 
as  support.  As  a  conservator  of  peace,  he  approached  Sitting 
Bull's  emissary,  Little  Big  Man,  and  in  unmistakable  meaning 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  council  ground  on  pain  of  being  killed. 
But  Sitting  Bull's  work  was  done.  The  council  was  at  an  end, 
and  no  treaty  was  accomplished,  for  on  the  morrow  the  congre- 
gated bands  began  journeying  to  their  rude  habitations,  many 
days  distant.  In  the  following  fall,  1876,  a  so-called  treaty  was 
signed,  but  not  until  after  the  "hills"  had  begun  to  yield  up  their 
golden  store  to  the  hardy  miner,  and  Sitting  Bull  had  been 
hurled  back  by  General  Crook's  army,  although  later,  turning 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  the  savages  wiped  from  existence  Cus- 
ter and  his  three  hundred.  Lender  pressure  of  Crook's  veteran 
columns  moving  towards  the  agencies,  superannuated  chiefs, 
whose  influence  and  power  had  long  ceased  to  exert  anv  direc- 
tive force  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  whose  voices  failed  to 
persuade  their  people,  signed,  amidst  tumult  and  violent  pro- 
test, a  treaty  with  new  commissioners.  The  treaty  was  but  a 
pretext  to  give  color  and  permission  to  what  was  beginning  to 
be  an  accomplished  fact,  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Black  Hills,  and  was  a  forced  outcome  of  the  in- 
evitable. The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable;  the  mandate  must 
be  obeyed,  and  at  the  predestined  hour,  whose  shadow  is  now 
falling  on  this  people,  they  will  perish  from  the  earth.  Each 
generation,  each  year,  brings  them  nearer  the  final  goal;  the 
open  link  of  tribal  life  is  closing.  Already  the  traveler,  seated 
in  his  cushioned  railway  chair,  points  out  the  land  where  once 
this  wild,  rude  people  traversed,  undisputed  and  unconquered 
masters  of  an  empire. 
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ON  THE  25th  day  of  June,  1866,  the  gallant  Custer  and 
his  brave  comrades  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Cav- 
alry gave  battle  to  the  hostile  red  host  under  Sitting 
Bull,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  before  the  day 
was  more  than  half  advanced  the  dashing  cavalry  leader  and 
•every  one  of  his  heroic  followers  lay  dead  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Great  indeed  was  the  sorrow  in  Cheyenne  which  followed 
the  announcement  of  the  fearful  massacre,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion mourned  as  the  terrible  tidings  were  proclaimed  through- 
out the  land.  The  memory  of  that  gallant  band  will  never  cease 
to  be  fondly  cherished  by  the  people  of  Wyoming  and  by  the 
nation  at  large,  and  the  Sun-Leader  to-day  (June  25,  1895)  rev- 
erently calls  attention  to  this  sad  anniversary. 

In  the  last  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine  is  an  article  by 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  on  the  "History  of  the  Last  Quarter 
Century  of  the  United  States,"  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tract is  taken: 

"June  25,  t866,  Custer  struck  Sitting  Bull's  main  trail  and 
eagerly  pursued  it  across  the  divide  into  the  Little  Big  Horn 
valley.  Expecting  battle,  he  dispatched  Major  Reno  with  seven 
of  his  twelve  companies,  to  cross  the  Little  Big  Horn,  descend 
it  and  strike  the  foe  from  the  west.  But  Reno  was  very  soon 
attacked  and  held  at  bay,  being  besieged  in  all  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Meantime,  suddenly  coming  upon  the  lower 
end  of  the  Indians'  immense  camp,  the  gallant  Custer  and  his 
braves,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  advanced  into  the  jawis 
of  death.  Balaklava  was  pastime  to  this,  for  here  not  one  'rode 
back.'  'All  that  was  left  of  them,'  after  a  few  minutes,  was  some 
200  mostly  unrecognizable  corpses.  Finding  himself  outnum- 
bered by  twelve  or  more  to  one — the  Indians  had  mustered 
at  least  2,500  warriors,  besides  a  caravan  of  boys  and  squaws — ■ 
Custer  had  dismounted  his  heroes,  who,  planting  themselves 
mainly  on  two  hills  some  distance  apart,  the  advance  one  held 
"by  Custer,  the  other  by  Capt.  Keogh  and  Capt.  Calhoun,  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  By  waving  the  blankets  and 
uttering  their  hellish  yells,  they  stampeded  many  of  the  cavalry 
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horses,  which  carried  off  precious  ammunition  in  their  saddle- 
bags. Lining  up  just  behind  a  ridge,  they  would  rise  quickly, 
fire  at  the  soldiers  and  drop,  exposing  themselves  but  little,  but 
drawing  Custer's  fire,  so  costing  additional  loss  of  sadly-needed 
bullets.  The  whites'  ammunition  spent,  the  dismounted  sav- 
ages rose,  fired  ,and  whooped  like  the  demons  they  were;  while 
the  mounted  ones,  lashing  their  ponies,  charged  with  infinite, 
venom,  overwhelming  Calhoun  and  Keogh,  and  lastly  Custer 
himself.  Indian  boys  then  pranced  over  the  fields  on  ponies, 
scalping  and  reshooting  the  dead  and  dying.  At  the  burial 
many  a  stark  visage  wore  a  look  of  horror." 

One  of  the  men  who  looked  upon  the  battle  field  while  the 
marks  of  the  deadly  conflict  were  still  fresh,  and  who  assisted  in 
burying  the  fallen  heroes,  recently  said: 

kTt  was  the  saddest  spectacle  I  ever  looked  upon.  We  met 
a  friendly  Crow  Indian  several  miles  from  the  field  the  day  be- 
fore. He  stated  through  the  interpreter  that  he  had  saved  his 
life  by  snatching  a  blanket  and  riding  all  through  the  Indian: 
encampment  at  full  speed  with  the  blanket  over  his  head.  This 
Indian  was  the  only  survivor  of  Custer's  command  after  the 
battle.  No  white  man  escaped.  We  found  Custer  lying  on  the 
ground  in  a  narrow  valley  between  two  hills.  He  lay  on  his 
side,  his  long  yellow  hair  in  a  tangled  mat  under  his  head. 
Neither  his  body  nor  his  uniform  had  been  touched.  The  In- 
dians respected  him  as  a  brave  man,  and  even  the  blood-thirsty 
squaws  did  not  desecrate  his  body.  The  bodies  of  the  other  sol- 
diers lay  in  heaps,  and  were  stripped  and  mutilated.  We  buried 
the  men  where  they  lay." 

Custer's  horse  was  found  running  loose  in  the  vicinity.  The 
horse  was  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  soldiers,  and  from  the  time 
the  animal  was  found  near  the  dead  body  of  his  master  to  the 
day  of  his  death  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  no  man  ever  mounted 
his  back. 

It  were  well  that  a  tribute  be  paid  each  year  to  the  memory 
of  General  George  A.  Custer  and  his  heroic  companions,  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  free  the  frontier  from  the  ravages  of  the 
hostile  Sioux  and  open  the  way  for  the  settler,  who  might  then 
safely  stake  out  his  homestead,  cultivate  his  ground  and  make 
for  his  family  a  peaceful  and  happy  home. 


&^& 
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(From  Harper  s  Weekly,  i8g6.) 

f  HE  EVENTS  which  culminated  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paign of  1876,  and  subsequent  battles  of  the  Rosebud 
and  Big  Horn,  the  latter  better  known  as  Custer's  mas- 
sacre, are  familiar  matters  of  history,  so  that  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  my  personal  experience  at  the  former  action.  My  pur- 
pose in  doing  so  is  to  show  to  our  people  what  is  so  little  known 
of  the  hardships  and  sufferings  undergone  by  our  officers  and 
soldiers  in  Indian  campaigning — of  all  warfare  the  most  dan- 
gerous, the  most  trying  and  the  most  thankless:  the  first, because 
your  foe  is  behind  cover;  the  second,  because  you  are  often 
on  reduced  rations,  exposed  to  intense  cold,  fires  often  being 
forbidden;  if  wounded,  there  is  no  transportation  or  possible 
care;  if  left  on  the  field  wounded,  torture  of  the  worst  kind- 
awaits  you,  or,  if  buried,  your  body  is  exhumed  for  desecration; 
thirdly,  the  sense  of  duty  performed  in  defense  of  the  weak  set- 
tler is  your  only  reward.  While  in  what  was  called  the  "Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,"  in  that  little  depression  in  which  that 
terrible  conflict  took  place  when  Death's  grip  was  upon  every 
man's  throat,  while  mounted  and  with  others  repelling  the  sav- 
age onslaught  of  the  horde  of  Sioux,  who  thought  we  were  at 
their  mercy,  I  felt  a  sharp  sting  as  of  being  slapped  in  the  face, 
and  a  blinding  rush  of  blood  to  my  head  and  eyes.  A  rifle  bul- 
let had  struck  me  in  the  face,  under  my  left  eye,  passing  through 
the  upper  part  of  my  mouth,  under  the  nose,  and  out  below  the 
right  eye.  I  retained  my  saddle  for  a  moment,  then  dismounted 
and  lay  on  the  ground.  The  Sioux  in  their  desperate  charge 
actually  passed  over  me,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Washakie, 
chief  of  the  Shoshones,  fighting  over  my  body,  my  scalp  would 
have  been  lifted.  One  of  my  sergeants  put  a  handkerchief  about 
my  face,  and  with  his  assistance  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  with 
both  eyes  closed,  my  face  badly  swollen  and  black,  presenting, 
I  have  been  told,  a  most  horrible  appearance,  I  was  led  to  the 
surgeon,  who  put  his  hand  in  the  upper  part  of  my  mouth  to 
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see  how  much  had  been  shot  away,  and  who  then  told  me  to 
lie  down.  All  this  period  the  fight  was  still  going  on,  and  I  had 
to  be  moved  three  different  times;  and  upon  one  place  from 
which  I  had  just  been  removed  the  Sioux  made  a  rush,  and 
scalped  some  of  our  Indian  allies  near  whom  I  had  lain. 

It  was  a  sweltering  hot  day,  and  no  shade  to  be  found  ex- 
cept the  shadow  cast  by  my  horse,  kept  in  the  necessary  posi- 
tion by  my  faithful  orderly.  My  thirst  was  intense,  swallowing 
impossible,  and  the  flies  buzzed  fiercely  about  my  bloody  face. 
How  the  conflict  would  end  and  how  the  wounded  could  be 
cared  for,  with  no  transportation,  no  medical  supplies,  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  home  or  treatment  were  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  that  long,  and  wearisome  day.  Towards  evening 
the  firing  ceased,  the  Indians  as  a  body  had  disappeared,  and 
the  troops  had  gone  into  camp  in  the  valley  of  the  Rosebud. 

I  was  carried  in  a  blanket  by  four  men  from  the  ridge  to  the 
valley.  Twice  on  the  way  stops  had  to  be  made,  owing  to  the 
nausea  from  swallowing  too  much  blood.  In  camp,  with  one 
blanket  under  me,  I  was  placed  on  the  ground  with  other 
wounded,  and  as  the  nights  in  that  latitude  are  cold,  for  shelter 
a  piece  of  canvas  was  placed  over  us.  During  the  long  hours 
of  that  most  weary  night  preparations  could  be  heard  for  the 
burial  of  our  dead,  among  whom  we  might  be  numbered  by 
morning,  all  being  placed  in  one  trench;  after  filling  in,  fires 
were  built  on  top  and  horses  were  ridden  over,  so  that  the  In- 
dians might  not  discover  the  place  of  burial  and  open  the  graves 
to  obtain  scalps.  It  was  also  generally  supposed  that  the  In- 
dians would  on  the  morrow  renew  the  attack,  so  that  the  sur- 
roundings that  night  were  not  the  most  cheerful.  A  defeat  of 
our  men  the  next  day  would  lead  to  the  wounded  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  with  subsequent  torture,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  my  being  taken  alive,  I  retained  my  re- 
volver. I  was  unable  to  talk,  both  jaws  having  been  fractured, 
and  I  was  quite  blind.  I  heard  many  in  passing  me  remark  that 
I  must  be  dead.  In  the  morning,  the  Indians  not  appearing, 
arrangements  were  made  to  fall  back  to  our  camp  on  Goose 
creek,  at  which  we  had  left  our  wagons,  tents  and  supplies, 
some  eighty  miles  distant  by  the  route  to  be  travelled,  over  a 
trail  in  a  very  rough  country. 

To  carry  the  wounded,  poles  were  cut,  between  which  can- 
vas was  fastened  so  as  to  form  a  bed.  These  litters  were  then 
suspended  between  two  mules,  driven  tandem,  a  pole  on  each 
side  of  both  mules,  front  and  rear,  like  shafts.  After  traveling 
a  few  miles,  in  crossing  a  boggy  place,  the  poles  being  too  short, 
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the  rear  mule  in  his  struggles  struck  me  over  my  face  with  his 
jaw,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  was  thrown  out,  fortunately  in 
a  marsh  or  on  soft  ground.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  my 
being  struck  again,  my  head  was  placed  in  rear  of  the  tail  of  the 
front  mule,  saving  me  in  this  respect,  but  rendering  kicking 
possible — an  art  in  which  a  mule  excels,  but  fortunately  on  this 
occasion  did  not  practice.  The  command  traveled  quite  rapidly, 
and  to  keep  up,  for  fear  of  attack  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
watching  us  from  the  heights,  a  trot  had  to  be  taken,  and  death 
seemed  preferable  to  the  pain  caused  by  the  jolting.  The  nights 
were  bitter  cold,  ice  forming;  but  the  low  temperature  served 
to  stop  bleeding,  and  the  fresh  air  was  of  great  service  in  aiding 
Nature  to  hold  her  own  and  to  assist  recovery.  The  Indians 
fired  into  our  camp  at  night,  but  did  not  molest  us  on  our  march, 
which  was  due  to  the  fact,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  that  they 
were  watching  Custer  and  his  command,  whose  massacre  was 
consummated  by  these  same  Indians  one  week  after  our  fight. 
Crossing  the  Tongue  river  the  mules  had  to  swim  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  I  came  near  being  washed  out  by  the  rapid  stream; 
but  our  camp  at  Goose  creek  was  reached  at  last,  and  seemed  a 
sort  of  home,  with  a  mattress  to  lie  on  and  a  tent  overhead, 
though  no  medical  treatment  was  possible.  The  wounded  had 
to  be  sent  on  with  a  strong  escort — as  we  were  liable  to  attack 
by  Indians — a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles  over  a  hot, 
dusty  road — a  long  ten  days'  trip.  My  only  food  on  this  jour- 
ney was  broth  made  from  such  small  birds  as  could  be  shot,  fed 
to  me  by  a  spoon.  I  was  kept  up  by  occasional  teaspoonfuls  of 
brandy,  and  at  night  was  able  to  obtain  sleep  only  by  the  aid  of 
chloral.  We  arrived  opposite  Fort  Fetterman,  on  the  North 
Platte  river,  just  as  the  cable  broke  which  held  the  ferry-boat, 
and  we  had  to  go  into  camp  in  sight  of  houses,  beds,  comfort 
and  medical  treatment.  The  disappointment  to  us  all  after  our 
weary  march  cannot  be  understood. 

A  few  hours  later,  at  great  risk,  an  officer  crossed  in  a  skiff, 
and  I  was  told  if  I  were  willing  to  take  my  chances  of  being 
capsized  (and  that  to  me  in  my  blind  condition  meant  drown- 
ing), they  would  take  me  over  to  the  fort.  So,  held  in  the  arms 
of  this  officer,  and  paddled  by  two  soldiers,  I  and  others  of  the 
wounded  in  successive  journeys  safely  reached  Fetterman, 
called  at  that  time,  owing  to  its  desolation  and  remoteness,  "the 
jumping-off  place,"  but  to  us  it  was  a  paradise;  a  house,  a  bed, 
clean  clothes,  bathing  and  dressing  of  wounds,  beef  tea  and 
proper  food  seemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  had  now 
some  three  hundred  miles  before  I  could  reach  my  family  and 
proper  station;  so,  after  resting  a  week,  I  was  placed  in  an  am- 
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bulance,  and  traveling  some  one  hundred  miles  over  a  very- 
rough  road,  reached  Medicine  Bow,  a  station  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad,  two  hundred  miles  from  my  post,  Fort  Russell.  I 
thought  I  had  reached  civilization,  but  the  Fourth  of  July  or- 
gies that  night,  yelling  ol  drunken  men,  anvil  and  gun  firing — 
the  ball  from  one  passing  through  the  top  of  my  tent — made  me 
feel  as  if  Indians  were  to  be  preferred.  On  the  morrow  I  was 
placed  on  the  cars.  Arriving  at  Sherman,  the  highest  point, 
owing  to  the  rarified  air  and  the  cumulative  action  of  the  chloral 
which  I  had  been  taking,  I  went  into  a  faint,  and  only  came  out 
of  it  on  reaching  a  lower  level.  Arriving  at  Fort  Russell,  nearly 
three  weeks  after  being  wounded,  I  was  placed  under  medical 
treatment,  my  wounds  daily  probed  and  dressed,  and  in  two 
months,  having  gained  sufficient  strength  and  use  of  one  eye, 
I  went  to  California,  where,  in  that  balmy  climate,  with  plenty 
of  red  wine,  which  makes  blood,  I  became  myself  again,  and  re- 
turned to  duty  at  Fort  Laramie  in  less  than  a  year — in  time  for 
the  Crazy  Horse,  Ute  River  and  other  Indian  campaigns. 

The  above  personal  experience  I  have  given  at  the  risk, 
perhaps,  of  what  may  be  considered  self-glorification;  but  this 
has  been  far  from  my  purpose,  my  object  being  to  show  what 
many  other  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  called  upon  to  en- 
dure in  Indian  campaigns  in  time  of  peace,  unknown  to  our 
people,  for  which  no  credit  is  given  by  the  country  or  reward  by 
the  government.  Our  little  army  does  its  duty  in  this  difficult 
and  unappreciative  service,  and  of  it  may  be  said: 

"The  ostentatious  virtues  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eyes  of  observation — 
These  have  their  meed  at  once;  but  there's  a  joy, 
To  the  fond  votaries  of  fame  unknown, 
To  hear  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  speak 
Its  whispering  plaudits  to  the  silent  soul." 


id 
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/"~X  APTAIX  HIRAM  M.  CHITTENDEN'S  book  on  the 
Id  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  was  issued  in  the 
nineties,  was  dedicated  "to  the  memories  of  John  Colter 
and  James  Bridger,  pioneers  in  the  wonderland  of  the  Upper 
Yellowstone."  Captain  Chittenden  was  for  a  long  time  stationed 
in  the  park,  in  the  engineering  corps.  He  gives  the  following 
interesting  reminiscences  of  James  Bridger: 

"James  was  undoubtedly  the  most  celebrated  pathfinder  of 
the  Northwest.  The  Bridger  trail  to  Montana,  although  long 
since  abandoned,  was  once  the  principal  route  to  the  gold  fields 
of  the  Territory  from  the  States.  The  trail  exists  no  longer, 
except  on  old-time  maps,  but  there  is  a  monument  to  Bridger' s 
name  and  fame  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  earth  itself.  Thai't 
is  the  beautiful,  towering  Bridger  range  of  mountains,  near 
Bozeman,  that  skirts  the  lovely  Gallatin  valley's  eastern  border 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  There  are  a  few  pioneers  in 
Montana,  but  only  a  few,  well  acquainted  with  James  Bridger." 

"Of  the  early  characters  whose  names  are  closely  linked 
with  the  history  of  the  Yellowstone,"  says  the  author,  "the  most 
distinguished  is  James  Bridger.  That  he  had  often  been  in  the 
region  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  was  familiar  with  its 
unique  features,  is  now  well  known.  His  first  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  believed  to  date  from  1824,  when  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  upon  the  Upper  Yellowstone.  It  is  certain 
that  before  1840  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  geysers  in  the 
Firehole  valley,  although  at  that  time  he  had  probably  not  seen 
them  himself.  Between  1841  and  1844  Bridger  was  leader  of  a 
grand  hunting  and  trapping  expedition,  which  for  upwards  of 
two  years  wandered  over  the  country  from  the  great  falls  of  the 
Missouri  to  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  At  some  time  during  this  ex- 
pedition he  entered  the  region  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and 
saw  most  of  its  wonders.  His  descriptions  of  the  geysers  and 
other  remarkable  features  of  that  locality  can  be  traced  back 
nearly  to  this  period,  and  present  an  accuracy  of  detail  which 
could  come  only  from  personal  observation. 
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"In  his  efforts  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  this  region, 
Bridger  was  as  determined  as  Colter  had  been  before  him,  and 
Avith  little  better  success.  He  tried  to  have  his  narrative  pub- 
lished, but  no  periodical  would  lend  itself  to  his  service.  The 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal  stated  editorially  in  1879  tnat 
Bridger  had  told  him  of  these  wonders  fully  thirty  years  before. 
He  prepared  an  article  from  Bridger's  description,  but  sup- 
pressed it  because  his  friends  had  ridiculed  the  whole  thing  as 
incredible.  He  later  publicly  apologized  to  Bridger,  who  was 
then  living  at  Westport,  Missouri. 

"The  persistent  incredulity  of  his  countrymen  and  their  ill- 
concealed  suspicion  of  his  honesty,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mental 
soundness,  were  long  a  cloud  upon  Bridger's  life;  but,  more 
fortunate  than  his  prototype,  Colter,  he  lived  to  see  himself  tri- 
umphantly vindicated.  Whether  from  disgust  at  his  unmerited 
treatment,  or  because  of  his  love  for  a  good  story,  Bridger 
seems  finally  to  have  resolved  that  distrust  of  his  word,  if  it 
must  exist,  should  at  least  have  justification.  He  was,  in  fact, 
noted  for  drawing  the  'long  bow  to  an  unparalleled  tension,' 
and  for  never  permitting  troublesome  scruples  of  conscience  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  embellishment  of  his  yarns.  These 
were  generally  based  upon  fact,  and  diligent  search  will  develop 
in  them  the  'soul  of  truth,'  which,  according  to  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, always  exists  'in  the  erroneous.'  These  anecdotes  are  cur- 
rent yet  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the 
tourist  who  remains  long  in  the  park  will  not  fail  to  hear  them." 

Jim  Bridger  wras  born  in  Illinois  in  1805.  He  went  on  the 
plains  with  General  Ashley  in  1823;  subsequently  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  and  on  its  con- 
solidation with  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  1834,  was  con- 
tinued as  bourgeoise,  or  trader,  which  position  he  held  until 
1839,  when  the  consolidated  company  disbanded.  In  1839,  he, 
with  Frappe  and  Vasquez,  went  into  the  trapping  trade,  and  in 
1 84 1  established  a  post  near  what  is  now  known  as  Fort 
Bridger,  where  Frappe  was  killed  by  Indians.  In  1842  Bridger 
and  Vasquez  erected  their  post  on  the  site  of  Fort  Bridger.  In 
1853  he  fled  from  the  Mormons,  and  two  year's  later  returned 
and  sold  them  his  outfit.  In  1857  he  was  General  Johnston's 
guide  in  his  expedition  against  the  Mormons.  In  1864  he  acted 
as  guide  for  the  troops  in  the  Powder  River  country,  and  in 
1866  was  the  guide  of  Colonel  Carrington's  command.  Jim 
Bridger's  stories  are  all  exaggerations;  even  distances  he  would 
magnify;  yet  he  was  a  true  guide,  and  to  his  natural  tact  and 
knowledge  of  Indians  and  their  country  much  of  the  success 
of  expeditions  to  the  mountain  region  is  due. 
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/^f  HEYENNE  is  the  capital  of  Wyoming,  the  county  seat 
I  C  of  Laramie  county  and  the  commercial  center  of  il»e 
Slate.  Owing  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  town, 
soon  after  its  first  settlement,  in  1867,  Cheyenne  game  J.  the  title 
of  "The  Magic  City,"  and  has  always  been  known  for  the  wealth 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizens.  The  population  given  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  was  3,456,  but  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at 
over  : 0,000.     The  citv  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  countr\ 
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and  is  unsurpassed  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  like  that  of  most  of  the  important  cities  of 
the  West,  is  at  the  very  gateway  of  the  State,  forty  miles  from 
the  western  line  of  Nebraska  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Colo-' 
rado. 
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Cheyenne  is  516  miles  west  of  Omaha,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific;  also  the  junction  of  the  Denver  Pacific,  Fort 
Woith,  Cheyenne  &  Northern  and  Colorado  Central  railways, 
and  the  western  terminus  of  the  main  line  of  the  Cheyenne  & 
Burlington.  These  important  connections  give  Cheyenne  an 
outlet  to  all  points  east,  west,  north  and  south.  The  extension 
of  the  Cheyenne  &  Northern  this  season  to  connect  with  trie 
Northwestern  system  will  give  a  direct  line  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  Wyoming,  and  greatly 
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extend  the  commercial  facilities  of  Cheyenne.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific has  recently  completed  at'  Cheyenne  one  of  the  finest  sta- 
tions in  the  West,  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  while  the  Bur- 
lington owns  a  fine  depot,  worth  over  $75,000,  constructed  of 
brick  and  stone.  But  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Cheyenne  was  the  location  of  the  general  shops  of  the  Union 
Pacific  at  this  point,  involving  the  expenditure  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  employment  of  2,000  or  more  skilled 
mechanics.  This  alone  will  double  the  present  population  of 
Cheyenne.     The   contract  between   the  city    and    the    railroad 
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company  extends  over  a  period  of  six  years,  commencing  Jan- 
uary, 1889.  Already  buildings  have  been  erected  that  have  a 
capacity  for  employing  between  eight  hundred  and  one  thous- 
and men,  while  the  shops  in  course  of  construction  will  employ 
as  many  more.  The  influx  of  so  large  a  permanent  class  of  resi- 
dents will  give  the  business  interests  of  our  city  an  impetus  in 
every  department,  and  the  era  of  general  prosperity  that  has  set 
in  is  likely  to  continue  for  several  years. 

PUBLIC     INSTITUTIONS,    ETC. 

Cheyenne  has  an  extensive  system  of  water  works;  the 
latest  and  most  approved  sewerage  system;  fire  department  and 
fire  alarm  system;  telephone  exchange;  arc  and  incandescent 
electric  lighted  streets   and  buildings,  besides  gas  for  general 
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use;  has  a  $50,000  opera  house;  $30,000  club  house;  fine  busi- 
ness blocks;  elegant  private  residences;  eleven  churches;  four 
banks,  with  a  capital  aggregating  over  $1,000,000  and  average 
deposits  of  over  $3,000,000;  three  daily  and  four  weekly  news- 
papers. By  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1886,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  Terri- 
torial capitol  building  at  Cheyenne,  to  cost  when  completed 
$300,000.  The  center  or  main  building  has  been  erected,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  occupied  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
An  appropriation  of  $125,000  for  the  completion  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  Capitol  within  the  next  two  years  was  made  in 
March,  1888.  Among  the  institutions  of  the  place  are  three 
public  school  buildings,  valued  at  $100,000,  and  another  author- 
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ized  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $17,000;  a  convent  school,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  over  $50,000;  a  Territorial  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  $10,000;  a  county  hospital,  $35,000,  and  various  mu- 
nicipal buildings.  The  Union  Pacific  railway  has  extensive 
machine  and  car-repairing  shops,  employing  several  hundred 
men;  and  the  Burlington  will  find  it  advantageous  to  build 
shops  at  this  point  that  will  probably  be  commenced  early 
this  year.  The  city  is  the  supply  point  for  an  immense  stock- 
raising  and  agricultural  country,  and  its  citizens  are  among  the 
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largest  live  stock  owners  of  the  Territory.  Fort  Russell,  three 
miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $250,000,  and  is  now  a  permanent  military 
post,  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  Department  of  the 
Platte.  Camp  Carlin  is  located  about  midway  between  the  city 
and  Fort  Russell,  and  is  the  government  supply  depot  for  va- 
rious military  stations  in  this  department.  Among  the  manu- 
factures nourishing  here  are  two  saddle  and  harness  establish- 
ments, two  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  one  car  factory,  one 
planing  mill  and  manufactory  cf  wood  work,  three  book  bind- 
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eries,  two  breweries,  one  manufactory  of  jewelry  and  two  cigar 
factories.  A  large  and  growing  interest  is  the  gathering,  stor- 
ing and  distributing  of  immense  quantities  of  ice.  There  is  a 
favorable  opening  for  a  good  flouring  mill,  tannery,  soap  and} 
candle  factory,  cracker  factory,  smelting  works,  stone  and  mar- 
ble works,  soda  and  glass  factories,  furniture,  paint  works, 
pickles,  broom  factory,  creamery,  trunks,  dyeing  and  cleaning- 
establishment,  nurseries  for  trees  and  other  industries. 

WATERWORKS. 

The  water  works  are  owned  by  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  and 
were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $203,000.     The  first  water 
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system  in  Cheyenne  was  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  in  1880,  by  which  water  was  pumped  from  Crow 
creek,  at  the  railway  crossing,  into  a  tank  and  distributed  in 
about  three  thousand  feet  of  main  around  the  principal  business 
blocks  of  the  city  and  to  the  railroad  shops.  Residents  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  the  supply  derived  from  wells.  In 
1882  the  City  Council,  under  plans  prepared  by  the  city  en- 
gineer, commenced  the  construction  of  the  present  system  by 
drawing  the  supply  of  water  by  gravity  from  a  natural  basin 
known  as  basin  No.  4,  or  Lake  Mahpealutah,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant   from  the   business  center   of  the   city.     The    four 
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large  basins  designated  by  the  city  engineer  as  numbers  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  in  which  water  is  stored,  have  at  present  a  capacity  of 
214,000,000  gallons,  at  an  average  height  of  eighty-five  to  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  city.  The  water  of  Crow  creek,  which 
is  the  source  of  supply,  is  taken  from  a  dam  at  a  point  six  miles 
above  the  city,  and  is  then  carried  in  vitrified  stoneware  pipes 
fifteen  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  grade,  to 
basin  Xo.  1,  and  pipes  of  similar  construction,  three  miles  in 
length,  connect  the  four  basins.  The  maximum  capacity  of 
this  pipe  is  2,500,000  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  is 
rarely  run  more  than  one-third  full.  But  the  supply  at  that 
point,  except  in  extreme  drouths  of  short  duration,  is  5,000,000 
to  10,000,000  gallons.  From  the  lowest  of  the  basins,  Xo.  4 
(Lake  Mahpealutah)  a  twelve-inch  cast-iron  pipe  has  sufficient 
grade  to  convey  to  the  city  2,514,000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
There  is  in  the  city  eleven  and  seven-eighths  miles  of  sendee 
pipes,  with  seventy-four  double-nozzle  hydrants  and  seventy- 
one  gate-valves.  The  expense  of  running  the  water  system  last 
year  did  not  exceed  $5,000,  while  the  revenue  derived  during 
the  same  period  was  over  $13,000.  In  connection  with  the 
water  system,  the  city  owns  160  acres  of  land  at  the  source  of 
supply,  controlling  one  mile  of  water  on  Crow  creek,  840  acres 
of  land  purchased  of  the  United  States,  partly  covered  by  Lake 
Mahpealutah,  and  160  acres,  partly  covered  by  Lake  Absaracca. 
The  city  has  a  comparatively  inexpensive  system  to  maintain, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  reservoirs  can  be  increased  to  four 
or  five  times  their  present  capacity  at  small  outlay. 

PARKS    AND    STREETS. 

An  incident  in  the  city's  advancement  during  the  present 
year  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  free  delivery  system. 
Cheyenne  is  probably  the  smallest  city  in  the  country  that  en- 
joys a  system  of  free  delivery,  but  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  postoffice  business  done  here,  amounting  to  nearly 
$20,000  a  year,  the  city  was  entitled  to  this  privilege.  All  streets 
within  the  city  have  a  uniform  width  of  eighty  feet.  The  busi- 
ness lots  are  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  in  the  residence  porton 
of  the  city  each  block  contains  eight  lots  66x132  feet. 
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People  who  are  accustomed  to  the  uneven  and  unsightly- 
brick  sidewalks  in  the  far  East,  and  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  plank  sidewalks  in  the  prairie  towns,  view  with  delight  the 
miles  of  smooth  stone  flagging  and  cement'  sidewalks  that  line 
almost  every  street  of  our  city.  The  beauty  of  many  of  the 
streets  and  avenues  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  bright  green  turf 
on  either  side  of  the  walk,  which,  together  with  the  long,  straight 
lines  of  trees,  forms  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  city's  landscape. 
Nowhere  can  be  found  cleaner-kept  streets  than  in  Cheyenne, 
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or  more  delightful  drives.  Nature  has  provided  roads 
equal  to  the  celebrated  smooth  gravel  roads  of  Central 
Fark,  New  York.  And  right  here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
these  natural  roads  have  been  an  immense  saving  to  the  city. 
Many  of  the  Eastern  cities  have  been  brought  almost  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  enormous  expense  which  a  com- 
plete system  of  paving  has  involved.  No  such  outlay  will  ever 
be  required  here,  for  nature  has  done  the  work. 

Cheyenne  is  famed  for  the  elegance  of  its  private  residences 
and  its  many  attractive  cottages  no  less  than  for  its  magnificent 
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business  blocks  and  public  buildings.  The  well-clipped  lawns 
and  shrubbery,  with  margin  lawns  between  the  streets  and 
walks,  give  the  city  a  park-like  appearance,  and  takes  away 
the  crowded  effect  that  is  usually  presented  in  a  large  city.  The 
custom  of  building  isolated  houses  instead  of  crowded  blocks 
renders  the  city  far  more  picturesque  and  healthful.  The  people 
of  Cheyenne  have  the  opportunity  of  making  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  places  in  which  to  live  in  America.  The  number  of 
pretty  lakes  and  broad,  smooth  boulevards  and  avenues  afford 
every  facility  for  adornment,  which  may  be  carried  out  on  the 
most  approved  plans,  such  as  have  been  adopted  in  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  other  cities.  A  public  system 
of  improvements  ought  to  be  inaugurated  by  which  trees  could 
be  planted  on  every  residence  street  within  the  city  limits,  and 
on  the  public  boulevard  extending  around  the  city  and  to  Fort 
Russell.  The  lake  shores  can  also  be  liberally  planted  wfch 
trees  and  a  double  driveway,  with  two  rows  of  trees  in  the  cen- 
ter, form  the  extension  of  Ferguson  street  from  the  city  limits 
to  Lake  Mahpealutah.  The  county  commissioners  have  already 
declared  this  road  three  hundred  feet  wide,  so  that  this  improve- 
ment might  be  carried  out  at  small  expense.  Cheyenne  has 
hardly  reached  the  dimensions  requisite  for  the  development  of 
a  regular  park  system,  but  its  advantages  for  that  purpose  are 
unusual.  At  the  present  it  has  simply  a  good  beginning,  and 
one  in  which  its  citizens  take  no  little  satisfaction. 

A    HEALTH    RESORT. 

Few  cities,  if  any,  in  the  West  afford  more  opportunities 
for  pleasantly  spending  the  summer  months  than  Cheyenne,  the 
chief  charm  being  the  cool,  restful  nights.  This  is  supplement- 
ed by  very  many  opportunities  for  enjoyment. 

The  visitor  to  Cheyenne  in  the  summer  time  will  escape 
not  only  oppressive  heat,  but  also  the  concomitant  in  lower  and 
more  moist  altitudes — the  ubiquitous  mosquito.  The  voice  of 
the  little  plague  is  not  heard  in  the  land.  Neither  are  other  in- 
sects to  be  suffered  from.  The  highness  and  dryness  of  the  city 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  effectual  antidotes  for  the  customary  an- 
noyances which  lower  and  hotter  altitudes  are  heir  to. 
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Very  few  cities  in  the  West,  if  there  be  any,  possess  supe- 
rior drives  and  more  attractive  points  towards  which  the  fleet 
horses'  heads  may  be  turned.  Four  fine  roads,  compact  and 
free  from  dust,  lead  to  as  many  beautiful  rendezvous  for  pleas- 
ure parties  or  picnic  excursions.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
famous  Wyoming  Hereford  farms,  known  more  familiarly  as 
the  Kingman  ranch.  But  six  miles  from  the  city,  the  drive  is 
exhilarating  and  the  beautiful  grove  and  other  attractions  at 
its  end  make  it  doubly  attractive. 

"Chalk  Bluffs,"  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  are,  without 
doubt,  the  most  singular  of  nature's  marvels  in  this  vicinity.  A 
running  stream,  with  pleasant,  sloping  meadows  on  either  side, 
shady  groves  scattered  here  and  there,  and  a  clear,  cold  spring. 
But  what  adds  more  than  all  to  this  delightful  scene  are  the 
surrounding  precipitous  white  bluffs,  taking  fantastic  shapes 
and  rising  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet  on  all  sides. 
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It  is  a  perfect  little  oasis.  The  drive  to  this  charming  spot  on 
an  early  summer  morning,  over  a  smooth,  hard  road,  through 
a  prairie  of  wild  flowers,  is  something  that  will  be  remembered 
a  lifetime.  Picnic  parties  leave  the  city  in  the  morning  and 
make  a  moonlight  drive  home.  Natural  Fort,  the  same  dis- 
tance, is  another  attraction,  affording  a  pleasing  drive  and  de- 
lightful scenery,  including  grand  views  of  the  snowy  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  Pike's  Peak  in  the  distance.  Trout 
fishing  parties,  made  up  of  friends  and  visitors,  outfitted  for  a 
two  weeks'  trip,  leave  here  during  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,and  pass  the  time  very  enjoyably  on  Dale  creek, 
Cache  la  Poudre  and  its  tributaries,  protected  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  the  abrupt  mountain  canyons  and  heavy  pines,  and 
inhaling  the  cool,  refreshing  zephyrs  that  are  characteristic  of 
this  elevated  region.  Many  of  our  residents  think  that  it 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  miss  their  annual  fishing  trip  to 
the  Cache  la  Poudre,  its  recreating  benefits  and  delicious  little 
speckled  trout. 

WHERE    TO    FIND    HEALTH, 

Cheyenne,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  great  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  6041  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  air  is  dry  and  abso- 
lutely pure.  For  these  reasons  and  others,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to,  its  sanitary  advantages  are  unsurpassed  by  any  city 
in  the  United  States.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  summer, 
which  season  at  lower  altitudes  is  regarded  as  the  most  enervat- 
ing and  conducive  to  disease.  The  very  dryness  of  the  air  makes 
the  heat  endurable,  and  in  winter  cold  inappreciable.  Another 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  climate  is  the  great  daily  range  of 
temperature.  While  marked  atmospheric  changes  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  the  oscillations  are,  however,  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  absence  of  humidity  and  other  conditions, 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  and  which  produce  a  decided 
tonic  action  upon  the  whole  physical  system. 

The  very  favorable  action  upon  invalids  by  the  atmosphere 
has  been  assisted  by  the  scrupulous  regard  by  the  city  to  sewer- 
age. The  system  is  what  is  known  as  the  close  pipe  sewerage, 
and  has  been  adopted  as  the  best  for  sanitary  purposes,  being 
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used  in  Memphis  and  other  cities  where  contagion  has  in  past 
years  worked  its  worst.  The  sewerage  system  extends  over 
seven  miles  of  streets.  The  drainage  of  buildings  thus  afforded 
is  also  effected  in  the  whole  city  by  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
soil.  The  peculiar  firmness  of  the  soil  when  packed  is  found 
not  to  exist  more  than  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  thence 
•downward  for  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  the  moisture  permeates 
and  leaves  no  cesspools  to  spread  miasmatic  maladies  or  en- 
■courage  other  diseases. 

The  elevated  table  lands  of  the  western  continent  north  of 
about  the  41st  parallel  and  west  of  the  I02d  meridian,  are  un- 
questionably the  most  salubrious  regions  of  North  America. 
The  political  divisions  of  the  United  States  that  are  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  are  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Washington  Territories  and  State  of  Oregon. 

In  presenting  the  claims  of  a  region  of  country  as  being 
peculiarly  salubrious,  it  would  seem  quite  proper  in  the  outset 
to  inquire  into  the  general  health,  comparatively,  of  those  that 
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may  be  considered  as  nearly  as  possible  its  permanent  residents. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  selected  several  important  regions  of 
the  United  States,  and,  taking  the  medical  statistics  of  the 
United  States  army,  have  compiled  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
ratio  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops  in  these  va- 
rious regions,  so  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  ratio  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality  among  troops  in  Wyoming.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  exactly  the 
same  conditions  and  surroundings  and  have  the  same  habits 
everywhere  more  nearly  than  any  other  class  of  people: 
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AX     IMPORTANT     YEAR. 

The  year  1887  was  an  exceedingly  eventful  one  to  Chey- 
enne in  the  way  of  substantial  improvements: 

Building  of  the  Chevenne  &  Burlington,  and  purchase  of 
depot  and  real  estate  by  the  company  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000. 

Erection  of  the  Territorial  Capitol,  to  cost,  when  c6m- 
pleted,  $300,000. 

Extension  of  the  Cheyenne  &  Northern  to  the  Platte  river, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

Building  of  a  magnificent  depot  by  the  Union  Pacific  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000. 

Contract  for  erecting  buildings  at  Fort  Russell  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,  making  the  amount  expended  in  ten  years 
$200,000. 

Building  of  a  handsome  stone  church  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
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Appointment  of  a  Catholic  Bishop  for  Wyoming,  with  resi- 
dence at  Cheyenne. 

Establishment  of  a  free  mail  delivery  system  in  the  city. 

Introduction  of  an  electric  fire  alarm  system. 

Erection  of  a  Territorial  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 

Completion  of  the  Fair  Association's  grounds. 

Construction  of  a  street  railway  line  and  building  of  the 
cars  in  Cheyenne. 

Improvement  of  City  Park  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Building  of  fifty  or  more  handsome  residences,  besides 
many  cottages. 

Establishment  of  a  free  public  library,  maintained  by  Lara- 
mie county. 

Opening  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  free  reading  room,  gymna- 
sium and  other  features  for  moral  and  social  improvement. 

Organization  of  the  Cheyenne  Board  of  Trade. 

The  laying  out  of  half  a  dozen  additions  to  the  city. 


YOAUfto. 


"      I  HE      ^QUALITY     ^nTATE." 


'}  I  J'HE  EDITOR  of  King's  Handbook  of  the  United  States 
in  1 89 1  applied  to  Robert  C.  Morris  for  a  sketch  of  Wyo- 
~6  ming,  requesting  among  this  data  the  popular  nick-name 
of  the  State.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  appellation,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Morris  that  the  new  commonwealth  might  appro- 
priately be  called  "The  Equality  State,"  giving  as  a  reason 
therefor  that  the  constitution  provided  that  "the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  vote  and  hold  office  s,hall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.  Both  male  and 
female  citizens  of  this  State  shall  equally  enjoy  all  civil,  political 
and  religious  rights  and  privileges."  Wyoming  was  the  first 
community  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  inaugurate  woman 
suffrage,  and  twenty  years'  experience  under  its  Territorial  or- 
ganization had  demonstrated  that  the  best  class  of  women  voted 
without  detriment  to  themselves,  and  with  increasing  benefit 
to  the  commonwealth.  They  gave  their  ballots  to  the  best  and 
truest  men,  regardless  of  politics,  and  for  this  reason  parties 
were  compelled  to  nominate  worthy  candidates  for  all  offices 
of  public  trust.  The  great  seal  of  Wyoming  bears  upon  its  face 
the  motto  of  "Equal  Rights,"  while  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
State  University  has  for  its  motto,  "Equality." 


MRS.    J.     A.    CA    [PBELJL, 
Wife  of  tin  first  Goiernui  of  Wyoming 


\Vyoming  Territory, 


A^  «Seeh  by  the  Wife  of  Wyomihg'^  Fit\st  (JoVei-hor. 


^1  T  WAS  IN  the  early  seventies,"  writes  Mrs.  Campbell,  in 
1896,  "that  I  was  formally  introduced  to  Wyoming.  Pre- 
~£~  vious  knowledge  had  been  theoretical,  but  at  this  time  we 
shook  hands,  and  I  was  admitted  to  citizenship.  Many  events 
of  interest  center  around  this  period.  To  state  them  with  accu- 
racy it  would  be  necessary  to  reinforce  my  memory  by  referring 
to  data,  which  the  time  allotted  for  my  letter  will  not  permit  me 
to  do,  and  therefore  I  shall  give  only  a  few  purely  personal  im- 
pressions. 

"It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  years  have  rounded  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  stepped  from  the  train  one  bright 
March  day  and  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  'Magic  City 
of  the  Plains.'  How  vividly  the  incidents  of  the  journey  and 
the  day  recur  to  me!  Transit  from  the  capital  of  our  country  to 
that  of  the  new  Territory  involved  no  hardship.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  a  few  years  earlier  had  brought  the 
East  and  West  in  close  contact  and  made  travel  not  only  com- 
fortable, but  luxurious.  The  road  in  itself  as  a  feat  of  engineer- 
ing was  so  wonderful  that  it  compensated  for  any  lack  of 
interesting  features  in  the  broad,  brown,  level  stretch  of  prairie 
over  which  it  lay,  east  of  Cheyenne,  and  the  novelty  and  charm 
of  the  far  West  attracted  many  travelers. 

"The  meeting  of  the  eastern  and  western  bound  passenger 
trains  at  Cheyenne  furnished  the  principal  excitement  of  the 
day.  The  activities  of  the  city  concentrated  at  noon  about  the 
Railway  Hotel,  which  then  served  all  the  purposes  of  a  station, 
and  the  phases  of  life  represented  there,  including  everything 
from  citizens,  Territorial  and  military  officers,  to  cowboys  and 
occasionally  Indians,  afforded  a  pleasing  study  to  the  incoming 
passenger.  There  was  bustle  and  business  and  flavor  of  'news 
from  a  far  country,'  exchange  of  greetings  and  hurry,  and  an 
element  of  importance  in  the  atmosphere.  The  characteristics 
of  the  country,  and  especially  of  its  capital,  had  long  been 
familiar  topics  of  conversation  in  the  East.     Stories  of  enter- 
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prise  and  adventure,  rapid  growth  and  boundless  resources,  of 
lawlessness  and  wickedness  as  well,  alternately  attracted  and 
repelled  the  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

"My  first  view  of  the  city  was  not  imposing,  but  I  was  in 
a  mood  to  be  interested.  Much  depends  on  the  point  of  view 
and  the  thing  we  are  looking  for.  In  the  unprepossessing  city 
of  1872  I  could  discern  the  promise  of  the  city  which  was  to  be, 
which  now  is. 

"Low,  unpretentious  houses,  built  to  resist  the  wind,  stood 
with  their  gables  fronting  the  street  in  wide  spaces  of  gravel, 
offering  four  sides  to  the  sunlight  and  ventilation.  The  latter 
they  were  sure  to  get.  There  was  a  roomy  look  about  the 
place,  which  rwas  something.  The  wind  blew  at  the  rate  of 
many  miles  an  hour,  creating  in  me  a  sensation  of  being  taken 
along  with  it,  and  the  entire  absence  of  trees  and  vegetation 
made  the  picture  bleak  and  unattractive.  In  contrast  with  this, 
however,  through  the  pure,  rare  atmosphere,  the  far-away 
peaks  and  hills  stood  out  in  clear  and  distinct  proportions.  The 
sunsets  on  the  vast,  unobstructed  horizon  were  magnificent, 
flooding  the  whole  country  with  a  glory  rarely  equalled  even 
by  the  far-famed  sunsets  of  the  Alps. 

"In  the  retrospect,  recalling  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
the  enterprise  and  courage  of  the  people  appeal  to  me  as  mar- 
velous. 

"Among  the  prominent  buildings  which  rose  above  others, 
I  remember  the  school  houses,  the  churches  and  the  court 
house.  The  former,  of  brick,  appeared  large  and  commodious 
for  the  time,  and  upon  closer  acquaintance  proved  to  be  well 
adapted  to  its  uses.  The  homes  within  were  not  only  comfort- 
ab1e,  but  tasteful  and  attractive,  abounding  in  books,  pictures 
and  handsome  furnishings.  The  small  shops  which  made  up 
the  principal  business  street  were  well  stocked,  not  only  with 
the  necessaries,  but  also  with  the  luxuries  of  life.  Supplies  were 
brought  from  California  and  Chicago.  Money  was  spent  with 
what  to  my  careful  mind  seemed  a  reckless  prodigality.  The 
prices  of  living  were  exhorbitant  and  labor  commanded  phe- 
nomenal returns. 

"Earnestness,  intelligence  and  courtesy  characterized  the 
people.  All  seemed  to  be  working  under  the  same  great  im- 
pulse, to  make  a  fortune  and  to  make  it  quickly.  There  was 
much  entertaining,  some  of  it  surprisingly  elaborate.  The 
mails  kept  us  in  touch  with  the  literature  of  the  East  and  of  the 
world,  and  we  also  had  the  local  newspaper.  Fort  Russell,  the 
government   post,   a   few  miles   northward,   contributed   largely 
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to  the  social  life.  The  officers  and  their  wives  were  cultured, 
intelligent  and  generous  in  dispensing  hospitality.  To  drive  out 
to  dress  parade  and  listen  to  the  good  music  of  the  military 
band  was  the  great  daily  society  event  during  the  pleasant  sea- 
son. Indeed,  the  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  garrison 
and  the  city  was  charming. 

"Having  left  delightful  church  privileges  behind  me,  it  was 
natural  I  should  be  interested  to  discover  what  awaited  me  here. 
It  seems  rather  too  comprehensive  to  speak  of  the  congrega- 
tions, the  word  would  not  apply  to  the  small  companies  who 
came  to  hear  the  preachers.  As  a  rule,  the  population  did  not 
attend  the  churches.  To  count  the  number  in  attendance  at 
a  service  was  almost  irresistible.  A  score  of  persons  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  audience.  But  happily  this  changed  for  the  better 
before  very  long,  so  that  many  interesting  and  pleasant  memo- 
ries come  to  me  in  connection  with  my  church  life  in  Cheyenne. 

"The  supply  of  politics  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  was 
monumental.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  an  aspirant  for  office,  and 
there  were  not  enough  offices  to  meet  the  demand.  So  there 
were  factions  and  schemers  in  both  parties.  The  country  was 
a  seething  political  cauldron,  in  which  reputations  were  tried 
and  characters  assailed  to  the  uttermost.  To  my  unsophisti- 
cated sensibilities  the  turbulance  was  shocking.  Since  then  I 
have  observed  that  such  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  localities. 

"The  new  woman  had  preceded  me,  and  was  in  full  posses- 
sion, exercising  all  her  newly-acquired  rights  at  the  polls,  hold- 
ing office  and  serving  upon  juries.  My  education  along  these 
lines  haying  fallen  short  of  the  required  limit,  I  regarded  her 
with  awe,  wholly  unmixed  with  reverence,  and  so  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  movement.  To  her  praise  be  it  said  that 
this  trifle  did  not  for  a  moment  impede  her  onward  march.  She 
treated  me  with  most  dignified  consideration.  I  think  her  very 
soul  yearned  over  me  in  sympathy  for  my  ignorance.  Across 
the  cycle  of  vears  I  salute  her,  the  work  she  accomplished,  the 
benehcent  influence  she  exerted  upon  issues,  and  the  check 
which  her  presence  put  upon  the  evil  tendencies  of  those  early 
times. 

"Probably  much  might  be  criticized  in  the  history  of  those 
pioneer  days.  In  a  measure  everything  was  experimental. 
There  was  large  license  in  many  directions,  and  much  perhaps 
in  the  general  life  which  we  are  glad  has  passed  away.  But  I 
shall  always  cherish  with  care  the  generous  appreciation  which 
^vas  accorded  me,  the  considerate  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
marked  the  manner  of  everyone,  even  in  cases  where  political 
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preferences  might  have  influenced  adversely.  The  fascinating- 
interest  and  charm  of  the  new  country  deepened  and  strength- 
ened the  longer  I  lived  in  it.  Visits  to  the  different  towns,  gov- 
ernment posts  and  ranches  were  little  ovations  about  which  the 
exhilarating  touch  of  romance  still  lingers.  The  wonders  of  the 
road  as  we  traveled  over  it  to  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, through  the  snowsheds  and  canons,  in  sight  of  far-away 
snowy  ranges,  with  scenery  along  the  way  whose  grandeur  had 
been  wrought  by  the  action  of  wind  and  water  through  centu- 
ries gone,  impressed  me  then  as  they  never  can  again. 

"Possibilities  seemed  so  immense — opportunities  offered  in 
the  development  of  resources  and  the  pursuit  of  industries  pecu- 
liar to  the  climate  and  soil  so  unusual  that  the  duty  of  urging 
these  advantages  upon  the  young  and  enthusiastic  always  con- 
fronted me. 

"What  has  been  accomplished  by  this  country  in  the  past- 
is  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  in  the  future.  When  Wyoming's 
star  was  placed  upon  the  blue  field  of  our  flag  I  was  proud  to 
see  the  day.  She  will  go  on  as  a  State  to  greater  achievements. 
My  interest  in  her  must  always  continue,  and  her  claim  upon 
my  affectionate  regard  will  never  relax  because  of  this,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  when  I  knew  her  first,  life  was  illuminated 
by  the  greatest  inspiration  that  can  ever  enter  it,  and  the  home 
which  I  found  among  her  people  was  one  of  sweet  content  and 
happiness. 


PioNeeR     ")ays  of  (heyenne. 


A  5-tory  of  tke  Wagic  City  of  tke  Plairvs. 


UBERT  II.  BANCROFT,  in  his  "History  of  Wyo- 
ming," gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  early  days  in 
Cheyenne,  based  principally  upon  recollections  of  the 
late  Hon.  W.  W.  Corlett  on  the  founding  of  Cheyenne. 

"Contemporaneously,"  writes  Mr.  Bancroft,  "with  the  first 
mining  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Dakota  (at 
what  was  known  as  the  Sweetwater  mines  in  1867),  the  progress 
of  railroad  construction  had  brought  to  the  North  Platte  coun- 
try a  working  and  a  vagabond  population,  one  to  prey  upon  the 
other,  and  together  they  formed  several  communities  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Cheyenne^ 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Laramie  range,  in  the  vicinity  of  sev- 
eral military  posts,  at  the  point  nearest  Denver,  and  where  the 
railroad  company  placed  its  shops,  which  alone  gave  it  a  valu- 
able start. 

"At  this  point,  in  July,  1867,  the  land  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  erected  a  rude  structure,  which  had  for  company 
several  canvas  houses.  Lots  sold  at  this  early  period,  and  the 
population  rapidly  increased.  A  city  government  was  formed 
in  the  autumn  of  1867,  with  a  good  police  system,  and  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  disorders  which  had  attended  the  early  develop- 
ment of  cities  in  the  surrounding  mining  territories.  That  it 
was  found  impossible  without  resorting  to  the  vigilante  system 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  founders. 

"J.  R.  Whitehead  was  the  first  actual  settler  at  Cheyenne, 
followed  the  same  dav  by  Thomas  E.  McLeland,  Robert  M. 
Beers  and  three  others  with  their  families.  Judge  Whitehead 
was  appointed  lot  agent,  and  the  railroad  company  sold  lots  for 
$150,  one-third  cash,  and  the  same  lots  sold  one  month  later  for 
$1,000,  increasing  in  price  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  month  dur- 
ing the  summer.  One  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  of  Chev- 
enne  was   Morton   E.   Post,   who   purchased  two    lots    and    in 
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August  erected  a  store  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Fergu- 
son streets,  selling  the  fractional  part  of  the  two  lots,  which; 
cost  him  $600,  for  §5,600.  In  1877  he  purchased  a  gold  mine  in 
Deadwood  and  erected  the  first  quartz  mill  in  that  section, 
making  the  first  shipment  of  gold  bullion  from  the  Black  Hills. 
In  1878  he  opened  a  banking  house,  under  the  style  of  Stebbins, 
Post  &  Co.,  in  the  Deadwood  country.  He  was  elected  a  com- 
missioner for  Laramie  county  in  1872,  together  with  T.  Dyer 
and  J.  H.  Nichols.  The  county  was  at  this  time  $40,000  in  debt, 
its  warrants  worth  40  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  it  owned  no  prop- 
erty except  a  worthless  old  safe.  At  the  expiration  of  their  sec- 
ond term  the  old  county  debt  was  paid  and  a  jail  and  courts 
house,  costing  $40,000,  erected;  the  county  warrants  were  at 
par,  with  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $30,000.  Substantial -.school 
buildings  had  been  built  and  a  surplus  remained  in  the  treasury. 
In  1878  Post  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Council,  doing  good 
service  and  securing,  against  strong  opposition,  the  repeal  of 
the  law  licensing  lotteries.  In  1880  he  was  elected  delegate  to 
Congress,  re-elected  in  1882,  and  nominated  again  in  1884, 
when  he  declined. 

"The  Daily  Leader  was  started  September  19,  1867.  On 
October  25th  the  Daily  Argus  was  issued,  and  on  the  same 
day  telegraphic  communication  with  the  East  and  Denver 
was  completed.  A  third  newspaper,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Star, 
issued  its  first  number  on  the  8th  of  December.  Wonderful 
development  of  a  six-months-old  town  in  the  midst  of  an  unin- 
habited plain.  X~o  wonder  it  was  named  the  Magic  City.  Such 
progress  did  not  fail  to  invite  the  pest  of  new  towns,  the  squat- 
ter. Town  lots  were  seized,  and  the  police  being  too  few  to 
eject  them,  a  call  was  made  on  the  commandant  at  Fort  Rus- 
sell, who  sent  a  battalion  to  escort  the  invaders  outside  the  city 
limits. 

"The  question  of  squatters'  rights  and  title  to  public  lands 
claimed  for  townsites  was  not  understood  by  everyone,  and 
Cheyenne,  like  every  other  such  town,  had  its  clouds  on  title 
to  overcome.  Lots  were  purchased  from  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  When  the  government  surveys  were  in 
progress  it  was  discovered  in  1869  that  no  plot  of  the  town  had 
ever  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  land  commissioner,  or  in  any 
office,  or  any  official  notice  given  of  such  a  townsite  on  the 
public  lands.  It  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  allow  the  government  surveys,  to  cut  it  up  into  sections,  and 
then  to  claim  the  odd-numbered  sections.  Other  parties  could 
pre-empt — no   filing    having   been    made — the     other     sections, 
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and  thus  the  townsite  be  dismembered  and  titles  be  brought 
into  dispute. 

"The  first  house  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Crow  creek 
in  the  site  of  Cheyenne  was  built  by  a  mountain  man  named 
Larimer.  It  was  followed  in  July  by  a  two-story  frame  house, 
erected  bv  Whitehead,  which  is  still  standing  on  the  west  side 
of  Eddy  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets. 
Lumber  was  brought  from  Colorado.  Headquarters  saloon, 
built  about  this  time,  was  36x100  feet,  and  stood  on  Sixteenth 
street,  where  Hellman's  brick  block  now  stands.  Adjoining  it 
was  a  two-story  hotel,  owned  by  Ford  &  Durkee,  the  same 
Ford,  a  colored  man,  who  afterwards  built  the  Inter-Ocean. 
Opposite  the  Ford  &  Durkee  Hotel  was  the  Rollins  House, 
owned  bv  J.  Q.  A.  Rollins,  now  a  wealthy  mine  owner  and 
founder  of  Rollinsville",  Colorado.  The  postorfice  was  a  10x15 
frame  building  on  Sixteenth  street,  but  soon  proving  inade- 
quate to  its  purpose,  the  postmaster,  Air.  Thomas  E.  McLeland, 
erected  a  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Ferguson  and  Sev- 
enteenth streets,  the  present  site  of  T.  A.  Kent's  bank.  It  ia 
stated  that  E.  P.  Snow  and  W.  X.  Monroe  arrived  in  Cheyenne 
August  15,  as  managers  of  the  business  of  M.  S.  Hall,  and  in 
forty-eight  hours  had  erected  a  building  55x25  feet.  It  stood 
-on  part  of  the  ground  later  occupied  by  the  furniture  establish- 
ment of  F.  E.  Warren  &  Co.,  on  the  north  side  of  Sixteenth 
street.  On  the  25th  of  August  the  first  bank  was  opened  in 
Cornforth  &  Bro.'s  store  by  J.  H.  Rogers,  who  soon  afterwards 
erected  a  building  on  Eddy  and  Sixteenth  streets.  Two  other 
banks  were  established  soon  after  by  Kountze  Bros.  &  Co.  and 
J.  A.  Ware  &  Co.  In  October  General  Stevenson  caused  to  be 
erected  the  stone  warehouse  on  the  corner  of  Eddy  and  Fif- 
teenth streets,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  same  month  the  mam- 
moth corral,  known  as  the  Great  Western,  was  completed  by 
Flook  &  Moore,  on  the  corner  of  O'Xeil  and  Twenty-fifth 
streets. 

"On  the  27th  of  September  a  mass  meeting  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  county,  to  be  called  Laramie,  as 
provided  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Dakota.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  county  seat  should  be  located  by  a  vote  at  an 
election,  to  be  held  October  8,  when  a  delegate  to  Congress  and 
county  officers  should  be  chosen,  and  that  all  United  States 
citizens  who  had  been  in  the  Territory  for  ten  days  previous  to 
the  election  should  be  eligible  voters.  Cheyenne  was  made  the 
county  seat,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  1,900. 

"Laramie  was  added  to   the    Second    judicial    district,  to 
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which  the  chief  justice  of  Dakota,  Asa  Bartlett,  was  assigned, 
and  E.  P.  Johnson  was  appointed  district  attorney.  The  first 
term  of  court  was  ordered  for  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1868. 
Bartlett  held  two  terms  of  court  and  was  a  good  judge.  But 
the  first  courts  held  in  this  new  metropolis,  like  those  of  the  first 
terms  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Colorado,  were  the  people's 
courts.  Mr.  Corlett  says  the  courts  used  the  statutes  of  Colo- 
rado, with  which  most  of  the  residents  were  familiar,  as  far  as 
they  were  applicable  in  the  cases  tried.  He  performed  the  du- 
ties of  city  attorney,  but  this  was  before  the  irruption  of  the 
criminal  class,  who  came  in  with  the  railroad  and  with  whom 
the  provisional  government  could  not  deal.  There  were  no 
prisons,  but  fines  were  readily  imposed. 

THE    VIGILANTES. 

"Shootings  became  frequent  and  every  manner  of  vice 
abounded.  Finding  that  Cheyenne  was  to  be  the  terminus  of 
the  railroad  for  that  winter,  all  the  scum  of  society  which  had 
drifted  along  with  the  pay  car  as  far  as  Julesburg  took  up  a  tem- 
porary residence  here.  Six  thousand  people  wintered  in  Chey- 
enne, the  accommodations  for  the  shelter  of  a  large  part  of 
them  being  tents  and  houses  in  'dug-outs.'  The  city  authorities 
were  powerless.  Robberies  and  assaults  with  deadly  weapons 
were  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence.  Then  the  patience  of  the 
people  failed,  and  the  vigilance  committee  came  to  the  front. 
Its  first  act  was  on  the  nth  of  January,  1868,  when  it  seized 
three  men  who  had  been  arrested  for  robbery  and  placed  under 
bonds  to  appear  before  the  court  on  the  14th.  These  men  were 
bound  together  abreast  and  a  large  canvas  attached  to  them, 
bearing  this  legend:  '$900  stolen,  $500  returned;  thieves,  F. 
St.  Clair,  W.  Grier,  E.  D.  Brounville.  City  authorities  please 
not  interfere  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Xext  case  goes  up  a  tree. 
Beware  of  vigilance  committee!'  During  the  next  six  months 
a  dozen  men  were  hanged  and  shot  by  the  vigilantes,  after 
which  law  became  operative  in  Cheyenne  and  the  plague  passed 
on  westward  to  Laramie  City  and  other  towns,  which  defended 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner. 

"The  first  hanging  in  Cheyenne  occurred  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  March,  i868;  when  Charles  Martin  and  Charles 
Morgan  were  executed  by  the  vigilance  committee.  Martin 
had  killed  Andrew  Harris  in  a  quarrel.  He  was  from  Lexing- 
ton, Missouri,  and  respectably  connected.  For  some  time  he 
was  wagon  master  for  Russell,  Majors  &  YVaddell,  but  finally 
became  reckless  and  consorted  with  gamblers  and  vile  asso- 
ciates, becoming  a  desperado  in  his  habits.     He  had,  without 
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provocation,  shot  at  Captain  N.  J.  O'Brien  at  Julesburg,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  person.  Morgan  was  hanged  for 
horse-stealing. 

"Not  long  after  a  party  of  desperate  men  went  carousing 
down  Eddy  street,  and  coming  opposite  a  saloon  kept  by  Tim 
Dyer,  later  the  proprietor  of  Dyer's  Hotel  and  a  member  of  the 
City  Council,  fired  several  shots  into  it,  fortunately  killing  no 
one.  They  left  town  immediately,  fearing  the  vigilantes,  but 
were  followed  and  overtaken  at  Dale  creek  and  hanged — three 
of  them,  Keefe,  Hays  and  a  very  tall  man,  nicknamed  'Shorty.' 
Two  men  were  killed  and  a  woman  wounded  in  a  house  of  ill- 
fame,  but  no  clue  could  be  obtained  to  the  murderer,  although 
the  shots  were  distinctly  heard  by  many  persons.  The  mys- 
tery engendered  fear.  After  the  committee  had  performed  the 
service  of  ridding  the  community  of  its  worst  element,  it  was 
condemned  and  superceded  by  legalized  justice,  but  only  to  be 
revived  in  later  times,  when  a  new  set  of  desperate  men,  as 
highwaymen,  made  even  railroad  travel  dangerous. 

"As  early  as  1865  a  bill  was  introduced  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary government  for  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  but  the  Ter- 
ritory was  not  organized  until  July  25,  1868.  When  the  bill  be- 
fore Congress  reached  the  Senate,  considerable  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  subject  of  the  proper  nomenclature  to  be  adopt- 
ed, and  Wyoming  was  preferred  by  a  majority,  although  Chey- 
enne came  very  near  being  the  name  chosen.  Who  it  was  sug- 
gested this  beautiful  but  misplaced  name  of  Wyoming  does  nov 
appear.  It  is  known,  however,  that  Senator  Cameron,  Sr.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  very  partial  to  this  historic  name  in  his  native 
State,  and  it  was  probably  in  deference  to  his  wishes  that  Wyo- 
ming was  chosen.  A  question  as  to  the  orthography  of  Chey- 
enne arising  at  this  time,  the  librarian  of  Congress  was  appealed 
to,  who  quoted  Schoolcraft  as  the  highest  authority,  who  says 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  known  and  the  orthography 
differs  The  Montana  Post,  July  3,  1868,  gives  the  true  pro- 
nunciation Shai-en-na,  with  a  prolonged  breathing  accent  on 
the  second  syllable.  This  in  fact,  is  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
all  Indian  names  of  three  syllables  among  the  western  Indians, 
which  being  condensed  into  two  syllables,  or  rapidly  spoken, 
lose  their  beauty,  as  no  doubt  their  meaning. 

"The  commerce  of  Cheyenne  was  immense  for  a  frontier 
town  during  1868-69,  **  being  the  entrepot  of  the  vast  region 
lying  north  and  south  until  the  railroad  was  completed,  when 
of  course  the  trade  was  divided  with  many  points  along  the 
line.     But  in  the  brief  period  fortunes  were    made    and    lost. 
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Prices  were  fabulous  and  business  partook  of  the  recklessness 
of  gambling.  In  1869  it  had  a  population  of  over  4,000,  some- 
times nearer  6,000.     In  the  autumn  of  1870  it  had  only  1,600." 

Mr.  Bancroft  does  not  speak  of  the  revival  of  business  in 
Cheyenne  caused  by  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills 
in  1876,  and  again  in  1880,  when  the  cattle  industry  gave  Chey- 
enne a  prosperity  far  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
Nor  does  he  speak  of  its  importance  as  a  railroad  center,  and 
the  position  that  it  is  destined  to  occupy  as  the  commercial 
center  of  the  Territory,  by  reason  of  its  many  advantages,  both 
natural  and  acquired. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  however,  gives  the  following  pleasing  pic- 
ture, in  1886,  in  contrast  with  early  days:  "Cheyenne,  the. 
county  seat  and  capital  of  the  Territory,  had  a  population  in 
1886  of  about  7,000.  It  was  the  center  of  the  stock  interests  of 
Wyoming  and  portions  of  Nebraska,  Dakota  and  Montana,  and 
had  a  large  trade  with  miners,  stockmen,  freight  contractors, 
and  with  the  military  establishments  of  Camp  Carlin  and  Fort 
Russell.  It  covered  an  area  of  about  1,500  acres  and  was  gen- 
erally well  built  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees.  It  had  one 
street,  Ferguson,  with  more  handsome  residences  than  any 
town  of  equal  population  in  the  United  States." 
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BY    W.    P.    CARROLL. 


IN  THE  WINTER  of  1873  and  1874  the  Sioux  broke  out 
again,  this  time  beginning  their  depredations  at  old  Rea 
Cloud  agency,  where  two  or  three  persons  were  killed, 
and  shortly  after,  but  in  the  same  region  of  country,  a  lieuten- 
ant and  several  soldiers  were  massacred. 

For  quite  a  period  some  victim  of  the  outbreak  would  be 
brought  to  Cheyenne  nearly  every  day.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement and  alarm,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  where  there  was  indeed  much  stronger  rea- 
son for  the  fears  entertained.  The  government  moved  promptly 
in  the  matter,  however,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  were  collected  at  Fort  Laramie,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  force  at  length  made  a 
secret  night  march  from  Fort  Laramie,  and  before  the  Indians 
could  prepare  to  fight,  reached  Red  Cloud  agency  and  restored 
order  among  the  savages  there,  although  large  bands  were  al- 
ready away  on  the  warpath  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  there  were  about  24,000  Indians 
at  and  near  the  Red  Cloud  agency,  6,000  of  whom  were  war- 
riors. These  Indians  were  less  than  160  miles  from  Cheyenne 
and  mounted,  as  they  all  were  in  those  days,  they  could  have 
swooped  down  on  Cheyenne  almost  without  notice.  Cheyenne 
at  that  time  had  about  1,900  people,  and  the  entire  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  contained  but  9,113 
inhabitants. 

So  great  was  the  alarm  in  those  days  that  many  of  the 
people  living  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  used  to  abandon  their 
homes  at  night  and  take  refuge  in  the  business  center  of  the 
city. 

All  sorts  of  alarming  rumors  were  constantly  being  circu- 
lated. One  of  these  rumors  was  to  the  effect  that  Red  Cloud, 
then  head  chief  of  the  Sioux,  had  camped  with  700  warriors 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  city  on  the  northeast.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  excitement  an  Indian  was  captured  about 
three  miles  above  Fort  Russell  and  brought  to  that  post. 
What  to  do  with  the  Indian  was  the  problem  which  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  military  authorities  for  nearly  two  days. 
Finally  he  was  released  and  started  north.  Acting  upon  the 
suggestion,  it  is  supposed,  of  someone  higher  in  authority  than 
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-a  private,  an  informal  party  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry 
immediately  started  out  on  a  "jack-rabbit"  hunt,  as  they  said 
it  was  to  be.  In  due  time  the  cavalry  returned,  but  brought  no 
rabbits  back  with  them.  It  might  be  stated  also  that  this  par- 
ticular Indian  has  never  been  seen  nor  heard  of  from  that  day 
to  this. 

During  the  ''scare,"  which  did  not  entirely  subside  for 
some  months,  it  was  thought  best  that  a  military  company  be 
organized  in  Cheyenne  for  home  protection  and  for  rendering 
assistance  to  settlers  on  the  outskirts  should  it  be  needed. 

A  meeting  was  called,  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  "Cheyenne  Rangers,"  to  be  composed  of  mounted  men, 
each  man  to  furnish  his  own  horse,  arms  and  equipments.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  selection  of  A.  H.  Swan,  cap- 
tain; John  Talbot  and  H.  Glafcke,  lieutenants  and  Appel  quar- 
termaster; in  fact,  a  complete  set  of  officers,  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned. 

After  the  officers  had  been  elected  some  person  endowed 
with  a  giant  mind  concerning  military  affairs  arose  and  moved 
that  a  second  set  of  officers  be  elected  throughout,  and  ex- 
plained the  necessity  for  such  a  course.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried and  a  second  complete  set  of  "officers  was  elected.  When 
they  got  through  choosing  officers  W.  P.  Carroll,  then  a  new- 
comer in  Cheyenne,  was  the  only  private  left  in  the  company. 

The  "Rangers,"  who  were  the  prolific  source  of  consider- 
able merriment  in  those  da\  -,  were  never  gotten  together  more 
than  two  or  three  times.  At  one  of  the  meetings  W.  G.  Pro- 
vines  arose  and  gravely  moved  that  in  addition  to  other  equip- 
ment each  soldier  should  carry  along  with  him  a  bucket. 
When  asked  to  explain  what  need  there  would  be  for  the  ranger 
to  carry  a  bucket,  he  replied:  "To  catch  the  blood  in."  The 
''Rangers"  never  met  again. 

Touinant  Kensler,  a  half-breed  Sioux  Indian,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  had  escaped 
from  the  county  jail,  and  had  been  recaptured  and  again  con- 
fined in  jail,  was  the  source  and  cause  of  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  in  those  davs. 

His  recapture  occurred  June  1,  1874.  at  which  time  the  cav- 
alry, under  command  oi  Colonel  Crawford  and  Lieutenant  Rav, 
surrounded  Little  Wound's  band  of  Sioux,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Red  Cloud  agency,  and  Kensler,  after  having  been  wounded 
in  the  leg,  was  taken  and  brought  to  this  city,  arriving  here  on 
the  10th  day  of  June. 

In  due  time  Kensler  was  resentenced  to  be  hung,  the  date 
to  be  November  19,  1874. 
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At  the  time  there  were  many  half-breeds  around  Cheyenne, 
at  least  they  were  constantly  making  their  appearance  here, 
and  in  due  time  the  authorities  learned  that  a  plot  had  been 
formed  for  the  rescue  of  Kensler,  then,  as  before  stated,  In  the 
county  jail  under  sentence  of  death. 

On  the  night  of  the  26.  day  of  July,  1874,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  rear  of  Mc  Daniel's  variety  theater,  on  Eddy  street.  The 
east  end  of  the  building  was  partially  destroyed,  after  which 
the  flames  swept  through  the  rear  of  this  establishment  and 
eventually  burned  to  the  ground  a  meat  market  kept  at  that 
time  on  Seventeenth  street,  together  with  the  large  grocery 
store  of  I.  C.  Whipple,  and  quite  seriously  damaged  the  whole- 
sale liquor  establishment  of  Colonel  Luke  Murrin,  on  the  same 
street.  The  fire  department,  the  Durants  and  the  Pioneers, 
fought  gallantly  and  finally  succeeded  in  checking  the  con- 
flagration. 

That  the  fire  was  the  work  of  incendiaries  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  plot  of  rescuing  Kensler  there  was  little  doubt  at 
the  time. 

The  next  night,  July  3,  another  fire  broke  out,  starting  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Eddy  streets,  now  vacant, 
and  seven  wooden  buildings,  three  of  them  two  stories  high, 
were  totally  destroyed.  One  of  these  larger  buildings  was  the 
old  court  house.  The  wind  was  blowing  very  hard  during  the 
time  the  fire  was  raging,  rind  it  was  only  by  means  of  almost 
superhuman  exertions  that  the  city  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. At  one  time  during  the  conflagration  fires  were  either 
raging  or  breaking  out  at  fourteen  different  points  in  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  Durants  and  the  Hooks,  aided  by  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens, fought  as  men  seldom  fight  the  fire  fiend,  even  when 
many  lives  were  at  stake.  N.  J.  O'Brien  and  Tom  Mulqueen 
handled  the  nozzle  of  the  Durant  hose,  which  was  constantly 
sending  a  stream  of  water  wherever  most  needed.  The  heat 
was  so  intense,  however,  that  it  was  only  by  throwing  blankets 
over  their  heads,  which  were  kept  wet  by  water  carried  along 
to  them  in  pails,  that  these  two  undaunted  spirits  were  able  to 
hold  their  ground. 

A  Presbyterian  preacher  by  the  name  of  Reed,  in  endeav- 
oring to  fight  the  flames,  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  Revolution 
store,  on  the  Eddy  street  corner,  now  occupied  by  Fred.  Bohn- 
stead,  and  would  have  perished  from  heat  and  suffocation  had 
he  not  been  rescued  just  before  it  was  too  late. 

When  the  walls  of  the  large  burning  buildings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  fell  in  a  great  shout  went  up,  for  all  realized 
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that  the  crisis  had  passed  and  that  the  city  would  be  saved,  and 
in  due  time  the  fire  was  brought  under  control,  and  whether 
providentially  or  not,  it  so  happened  that  in  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  fire  had  broken  out  the  wind  died  away. 

While  the  fire  was  raging  at  its  worst  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived conveying  the  information  that  a  band  of  500  Indians 
had  that  afternoon  been  seen  in  the  Chugwater  valley,  headed 
toward  Cheyenne  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rescuing  Kensler. 

This  information  was  at  once  sent  to  Fort  Russell,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  four  companies  of  infantry  and  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry  arrived  in  the  city.  There  were  then  four- 
teen companies  of  troops  at  Fort  Russell.  The  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  posted  principally  well  out  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  city,  and  as  by  this  time  hundreds 
of  men  in  the  city  had  procured  arms,  the  situation  was  such 
that  had  the  Indians  made  their  appearance  that  night  they 
would  most  surely  have  had  the  worst  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  further  might  be  said  in  regard  to 
Kensler.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  for  the  murder  of 
Adolph  Penio,  which  occurred  at  the  Ecoffey  ranch,  near  Fort 
Laramie.  Kensler  and  Penio  were  both  courting  a  half-breed 
maiden,  who  could  talk  but  very  little  English  or  Sioux,  but 
could  speak  French  very  well.  Kensler,  who  could  speak  but 
little  French,  hired  John  Boyd  to  do  his  courting  for  him. 
Boyd  did  very  little  courting  for  Kensler,  but  it  seems  did  a  little 
in  that  line  for  himself.  The  result  was  that  Kensler  did  not 
make  much  headway  in  disposing  of  his  rival  Penio,  so  he  got 
pretty  drunk,  rode  to  the  ranch  and  shot  his  rival  dead,  the  shot 
being  fired  through  an  open  window.  The  principal  and  almost 
only  witness  against  Kensler  was  John  Boyd,  so  when  the  jury 
came  in  with  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  Boyd,  who 
was  in  the  court  room  at  the  time,  went  down  stairs  and  imme- 
diately procured  a  marriage  license  from  the  county  clerk,  and 
on  his  return  to  Fort  Laramie  married  the  half-breed  maiden. 

Kensler  claimed  that  he  did  not  kill  Penio,  that  Boyd  did, 
and  then  swore  the  crime  upon  his  shoulders.  The  night  before 
Kensler  was  hung  (he  was  hung  November  19,  1874,  Jeff  Carr, 
then  sheriff,  officiating)  he  said  to  a  small  party  that  visited 
him  at  the  jail:  "My  spirit  will  come  back  from  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  and  John  Boyd  won't  have  good  luck." 

It  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  can  be  amply  verified  by  rep- 
utable citizens,  that  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  hanging  of 
Kensler,  that  is  to  saw  on  November  19,  1875,  Jonn  Boyd  was 
accidentally  drowned  in  the  North  Platte  river. 


|hoa\as  y^\ooN light. 


A  Few  Leaver  from  -the  EVervtfu)  Career  of  <he   La>st   (JoV 
err\or  of  Wyomiiv}  Territory. 


'}  I  f  HE  HERALD,  published  at  Lusk,  Wyoming,  on  No- 
vember ii,  1887,  gives  the  following  interesting  sketch 
6  of  Colonel  Thomas  Moonlight,  who  held  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  from  January  24,  1887, 
tc  January,  1891,  at  which  latter  date  Wyoming  became  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union: 

Thomas  Moonlight  was  born  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  No- 
vember 10,  1833.  His  father  is  an  intelligent  Scotch  farmer, 
still  living,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  His  mother,  two- 
years  younger,  is  an  intelligent  and  capable  woman.  They  2 re 
both  members  of  the  Seceder,  a  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  body  Mr.  Moonlight  has  been  an  elder  for 
forty  years.  He  is  a  man  of  positive  opinions,  upright  charac- 
ter, and  of  good  public  address,  his  wife  being  a  woman  of  ex- 
emplary piety. 

Their  son  Thomas  was  a  lad  of  wild,  adventurous  spirit, 
who  had  read  much  of  America,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  country  of  which  he  had  read.  Accord- 
ingly, at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  ran  away  from  school,  leavings 
his  books  in  the  school-room  and,  boarding  a  schooner,  shipped 
for  America  as  a  forecastle  hand,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia 
without  a  penny  in  money.  Leaving  Philadelphia,  he  crossed 
the  line  into  New  Jersey,  where  he  procured  work  in  a  giass 
factory ;  afterward  on  a  farm  and  in  various  capacities  until  May 
17,  1853,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  as  an  artilleryman  (Company  D,  of  the  Fourth),  and  in 
the  following  August  was  ordered  to  Texas  and  served  on  the 
frontier  until  the  fall  of  1856.  The  command  was  then  ordered 
to  Florida  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  Seminole  Indians, 
and  he  participated  in  all  the  engagements  against  the  band  of 
savages  until  the  war  was  ended  by  the  capture  of  their  chief,  in 
1857,  when  his  command  was  ordered  north,  and  he  was  mtis- 
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tered  out  of  service  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  May  iyr 
1858,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  first  sergeant  of  his  company. 

May  17,  1858,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  commis- 
sary department  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  remaining  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  October,  1859,  when  he  retired  from  the  service  and 
purchased  a  farm  in  Kikapoo  township,  Leavenworth  county, 
and  continued  his  vocation  as  a  farmer  until  the  breaking  out  or 
the  war  of  1861-65. 

June  19,  1 861,  having  raised  a  light  battery  for  the  Union 
army,  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  was  immediately  mustered  in  as  captain  of  artillery, 
and  took  the  field,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Dry  Wood, 
Ball's  Mills,  Morristown,  Oscala  and  other  engagements.  In 
May,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  assistant 
adjutant  general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  as  adjutant  general  of  the  department,  and  the  fol- 
lowing September  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Infantry,  then  just  organized, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  join  the  army  of 
the  frontier  in  Arkansas.  Here  he  was  assigned  to  staff  duty 
under  General  Blunt,  as  chief  of  staff,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Fort  Wayne,  Cane  Hill,  Prairie  Grove  and  Van  Bu- 
ren.  General  Blunt  being  relieved  from  duty  in  Arkansas,  and 
ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Colonel  Moonlight  accompanied 
him  as  staff  officer.  July,  1863,  he  accompanied  General  Blunt's 
command  in  its  expedition  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Honey  Springs  and 
others,  finally  wintering  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  April,  1864, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment  and  ordered 
to  Mound  City,  Kansas,  in  anticipation  of  Price's  raid,  in 
which  he  was  an  active  participant  as  commander  of  a  cavalry 
brigade  in  the  engagements  of  Lexington,  Little  Blue,  West- 
port.  Mine  Creek  and  others.  He  was  soon  afterwards  ordered 
to  Colorado  in  charge  of  the  military  district,  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  troops  operating  against  the  Indians,  and  was  in 
several  skirmishes  and  more  serious  eneraerements  agrainst  Spot- 
ted Tail,  Standing  Elk,  Swift  Bear,  Little  Thunder.  Two  Face 
and  Black  Foot,  the  last  two  of  whom  he  hung  at  Fort  Laramie 
for  depredations  committed  in  Kansas  during-  the  absence  of  the 
able-bodied  men  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Price.  In  this  cam- 
paigH  he  rescued  a  white  lady  and  her  daughter  from  the  Ogal- 
lala  Sioux  and  sent  them  to  Atchison. 

August,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  as  brevet 
brigadier-general,  the  regiment's  term  of  enlistment  having  ex- 
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pired  and  himself  promoted  in  the  previous  February  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  in  the  field. 

He  was  elected  in  Kansas  an  elector  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
without  his  knowledge,  being  at  the  time  in  the  field  pursuing 
Price,  and  did  not  learn  of  his  election  in  time  to  meet  with  the 
other  electors.  Captain  Chester  Homes  was  substituted,  and 
cast  the  ballot  for  Lincoln,  as  Colonel  Moonlight  would  have 
done.  He  believed  in  Lincoln  and  the  Union,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  call  for  reconciliation  after  the  war  closed. 

In  April,  1867,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
United  States  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  tiie  district  of 
Kansas,  and  he  held  the  position  until  August,  1868.  The  same 
year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  secretary  of 
State,  and  was  elected,  but  declined  a  re-election  in  1870. 

In  1872  he  was  elected  State  senator  from  Leavenworth 
county,  on  the  Greeley  ticket,  and  served  two  years,  and  during 
the  same  period  was  employed  surveying  government  lands. 

August  5,  1855,  he  was  married  in  Texas  to  Ellen  E.  Mur- 
ray, of  Binghamton,  New  York.  They  have  had  nine  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  living. 

Colonel  Moonlight  is  a  man  of  commanding  appearance, 
soldierly  in  his  bearing  and  a  most  efficient  and  convincing 
campaign  orator;  has  frequently  made  the  canvass  of  Kansas 
and  other  States  with  great  acceptability  to  the  public,  and  with 
good  results  to  his  party. 

He  was  president  of  the  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  Kansas  in  1880,  and  presidential  elector  for  Hancock  the 
same  year.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resoiutioas 
in  the  convention  of  1882,  which  nominated  George  W.  Glick 
for  governor,  and  was  largelv  instrumental  in  securing  his  elec- 
tion as  the  first  Democratic  Governor  of  Kansas.  He  was  adju- 
tant-general for  George  Glick  in  1883-84,  was  again  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions  in  the  convention  of  [884,  and 
presidential  elector  at  large  for  Cleveland. 

Governor  Moonlight  was  the  unanimous  nominee  of  his 
party  for  Governor  of  Kansas  in  1886,  and  conducted  a  spirited 
campaign,  but  was  defeated. 

On  the  20th  day  of  December,  1886,  he  was  by  President 
Cleveland,  upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lama**, 
secretary  of  the  interior,  nominated  for  Governor  of  Wyoming. 
Governor  Mooonlight  arrived  in  Chevenne  Tanuary  24, 
1887,  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief  Justice 
Maginnis  the  same  evening,  and  assumed  the  duties  the  follow- 
ing morning.  His  daughter,  Nellie,  who  accompanied  mm,  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  private  secretary. 


pSTHER   y/V\oiRRlS. 


PioKeer  of  Wohr\ar\',s  ^Suffrage  \t\  Wyorrviftcj. 


(From  tlie  Chicago  Tribune.  June  /j,  iSqj.) 

T  THE  Wyoming  Republican  League  Convention,  held 
in  Cheyenne  early  in  June,  1895,  Mrs.  Esther  Morris 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  one  of  the  State  delegates 
to  the  national  convention,  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June 
19.  Her  career  is  in  some  respects  remarkable,  especially  as 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Illinois  and  Wyoming.  It  shows 
how  important  a  part  a  person  of  radical  convictions,  even 
though  a  woman,  may  play  in  bringing  about  changes  or  re- 
forms that  to  most  people  would  seem  impossible. 

Preliminary  to  giving  the  readers  of  the  Tribune  some  idea 
of  this  remarkable  woman,  it  should  be  said  that  woman  suf- 
frage in  Wyoming  is  now  an  established  institution.  It  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  experiment,  for  it  is  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  conferred 
upon  women  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Any  history  of  the  movement  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  brief  sketch  of  Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  who  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming,  having  inaugur- 
ated the  movement  there,  and  was  the  first  woman  who  ever 
administered  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  To  her  also  be- 
longs the  honor  of  enlisting  in  the  cause  the  co-oneration  of 
Colonel  William  H.  Bright,  a  Democrat,  and  president  of  the 
first  Legislative  Council  of  Wyoming.  But  in  order  to  become 
a  law,  the  measure  required  the  approval  of  John  A.  Campbell, 
the  first  Republican  Governor  of  the  Territory,  so  that  the 
credit  of  passing  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  shared  by  both  politi- 
cal parties.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  law  giving 
equal  rights  to  women  in  Wyominp-  was  passed  as  a  joke,  and 
as  a  means  to  advertise  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming,  but 
Col.  BnVbt.  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Washington.  D.  C.  sol- 
emnly asserts  that  it  was  no  joking  matter  with  him;  that  he 
favored  it  because  he  believed  it  to  be  right. 
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Colonel  Bright,  who  was  born  at  the  national  capital  and 
resided  in  that  city  until  after  the  war,  cherished  a  deep  preju- 
dice against  giving  the  negroes  full  rights  of  citizenship,  main- 
taining that  his  mother  and  wife  were  far  more  capable  of  exer- 
cising such  privileges  than  ignorant  men.  It  was  this  feeling 
that  impelled  him  to  give  to  the  cause  of  woman  such  influence 
as  he  might  have  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  common- 
wealth. 

The  condition  of  Wyoming  at  that  time  is  of  interest. 
With  an  area  that  was  greater  than  all  the  New  England  States 
combined,  Wyoming  in  i86q  had  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000,  mostly  scattered  in  small  frontier  villages  along  the  line 
of  the  newly-constructed  Union  Pacific  railroad,  which  trav- 
ersed the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  Territory  was  almost  entirely  given  over  to  rov- 
ing tribes  of  wild  Indians,  with  here  and  there  a  few  mining 
camps,  held  by  adventurous  gold  seekers.  Several  hundred  of 
these  miners  had  penetrated  into  the  country  known  as  the 
Sweetwater  mines,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  South  Pass 
City,  and  contained  about  2,000  people.  It  was  there  that  Sec- 
retary and  Acting  Governor  Edward  M.  Lee  commissioned 
Mrs.  Esther  Morris  to  hold  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
Judge  Morris,  as  she  was  then  termed,  was  in  her  fifty  sixth 
year,  of  commanding  presence,  and  a  mind  well  stored  with 
knowledge  and  the  experiences  of  life.  Possessing  a  clear,  log- 
ical and  vigorous  brain,  she  administered  justice  with  an  im- 
partial hand  that  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  her  fellow 
citizens. 

Porn  in  1814,  at  Spencer,  Tioga  county,  New  York,  of  a 
long  line  of  Xew  England  ancestry, her  early  life  was  spent  amid 
the  struggles  of  pioneer  life  following  the  Revolution.  Daniel 
McOuigg,  her  grandfather,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  American 
co1onies,  and  afterwards  served  as  captain  under  General  Sul- 
livan in  his  expedition  that  drove  the  Indians  out  of  Western 
New  York.  Under  his  commission  he  was  entitled  to  a  farm, 
which  he  located  near  Owego,  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  was  one  of  the  first  twelve  settlers  of  Tioga 
county.  Esther's  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  women  arose 
from  no  sudden  conversion.  Left  an  orphan  at  eleven  years  of 
age,  she  was  early  thrown  on  her  own  resources. 

For  a  number  of  years  she  carried  on  successfully  a  thriv- 
ing millinery  business  in  the  village  of  Owego,  and  before  her 
marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  had  acquired  a  compe- 
tence, which   in  those  days  would   be   regarded  as  a  comfort- 
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able  fortune.  She  married  Artemus  Slack,  a  civil  engineer  by 
profession,  and  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  railroad.  He  died  several  years  thereafter,  leaving  his 
wife  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Illinois,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
as  one  of  the  chief  engineers  in  the  building  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 

With  an  infant  in  her  arms,  she  emigrated  to  the  We^st, 
which  at  that  time  required  several  weeks,  and  could  only  be 
reached  by  a  long  route  of  travel  through  the  great  lakes.  It 
was  during  the  settlement  of  this  estate  that  she  fully  realized 
the  injustice  of  the  property  laws  in  their  relation  to  women, 
a  condition  that  is  happily  fast  disappearing  in  recent  years,  so 
that  women  in  most  of  the  States  enjoy  equal  property  rights 
with  men. 

In  the  long  conflict  with  slavery  she  was  an  early  and  ear- 
nest worker.  An  incident  during  her  young  womanhood  illus- 
trates in  a  striking  manner  the  moral  courage  which  is  a  part  of 
her  character.  An  abolitionist  meeting  was  held  in  the  Baptist 
Church  of  her  native  village,  and  so  incensed  were  the  pro- 
slavery  element  of  the  community  that  a  prominent  citizen  de- 
clared that  if  the  ladies  would  leave  the  church  they  would  tear 
it  down.  Esther,  who  was  not  twenty  years  of  age,  stood  up  in 
her  pew  and,  addressing  the  meeting,  said:  ''This  church  be- 
longs to  the  Baptist  people,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  destroy 
it.  If  it  is  proposed  to  burn  it  down.  I  will  stay  here  and  see 
who  does  it." 

In  1845  sne  was  married  to  John  Morris,  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  Peru,  Illinois,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  re- 
sided at  that  place,  bringing  up  her  family  and  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  church,  schools  and  other  good  works.  In  1869 
Mrs.  Morris  joined  her  husband  and  three  sons  at  South  Pass, 
Wyoming,  and  it  was  there  she  administered  justice,  and  her 
little  court  became  famous  throughout  the  world.  During  her 
term  of  office,  which  covered  a  period  of  one  year,  Justice  Mor- 
ris tried  about  fifty  cases,  no  decision  of  which  was  reversed  by 
a  higher  court  on  appeal. 

Few  women  in  any  period  have  been  endowed  with 
greater  gifts  than  Esther  Morris.  Her  originality,  wit  and 
rare  powers  of  conversation  would  have  given  her  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  any  societv.  But  the  charm  of  her  personality 
lie-  in  her  cheerful  disposition  under  all  conditions.  It  is  as 
natural  for  her  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  as  it  is  for 
a  flower  to  turn  to  the  sun  that  gives  it  warmth  and  life,  a  faith 
in  the  eternal  goodness  of  God,  that  makes  her  old  age  one  of 
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joy  and  cheerfulness.     Those  in  trouble  have  always  found  in 
her  a  kind  friend  and  counselor. 

Mrs.  Morris  became  a  widow  in  1876,  since  which  time  she 
has  resided  in  Wyoming:,  where  her  three  sons  are  prominently 
identified  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  new  State.  Her 
life  is  spent  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  home,  her  time  being  mostly 
taken  up  in  the  care  of  her  garden  and  flowers.  She  is  now 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  but  retains  in  a  remarkable  degree  her 
health  and  vigor,  and  the  full  possession  of  her  mental  faculties. 
Her  declining  years  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places,  for  she  has  that  of  which  the  poet  sings  is  most  desir- 
able in  old  age — "honor,  love,  obedience  and  troops  of  friends. " 


(h?EF       JUSTICE'S   f  JPlHlOiN 


IX  THE  REPORT  of  the  United  States  commissioner    of 
education  for  1896,  Hon.  H.  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming,  thus  sums  up  the  effect 
of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming: 

1.  It  has  been  weighed  and  not  found  wanting.  Adopted 
by  a  statute  passed  by  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory,  in  1869,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  it  has  con- 
tinued without  interruption  and  with  but  one  unsuccessful  de- 
mand for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  The  constitutional  convention 
which  assembled  in  1889  adopted  the  equal  suffrage  provision 
and  refused  to  submit  the  question  to  a  separate  vote  by  a  large 
majority.  The  continuance  of  the  measure  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  determination  to  incorporate  it  in  the  fun- 
damental  law,  even  at  the  risk  of  failing  to  secure  statehood, 
are  the  strongest  arguments  of  its  benefits  and  permanency. 

2.  It  has  tended  to  secure  good  nominations  for  the  public 
offices.  The  women  as  a  class  will  not  knowingly  vote  for  in- 
competent, immoral  or  inefficient  candidates. 

3.  It  has  tended  to  make  our  women  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent, and  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  science 
of  government — an  education  that  is  needed  by  the  mothers  of 
the  race. 
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4.  It  has  made  our  elections  quiet  and  orderly.  No  rudeness, 
brawling  or  disorder  appears  or  would  be  tolerated  at  the  poll- 
ing booths.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  or  indelicacy  in  depos- 
iting a  ballot  in  the  urn  than  in  dropping  a  letter  in  the  post- 
office. 

5.  It  has  not  marred  domestic  harmony.  Husband  and 
wife  frequently  vote  opposing  tickets  without  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  home.  Divorces  are  not  as  frequent  here  as  in 
other  communities,  even  taking  into  consideration  our  small 
population.  Many  applicants  for  divorces  are  from  those  who 
have  a  husband  or  wife  elsewhere,  and  the  number  of  divorces 
granted  for  causes  arising  in  this  State  are  comparatively  few. 

6.  It  has  not  resulted  in  unsexing  women.  They  have  not 
been  office-seekers.  Women  are  generally  selected  for  county 
superintendents  of  the  schools — offices  for  which  they  seem 
particularly  adapted,  but  they  have  not  been  applicants  for 
other  positions. 

7.  Equal  suffrage  brings  together  at  the  ballot  box  the 
enlightened  common  sense  of  American  manhood  and  the  un- 
selfish moral  sentiment  of  the  American  womanhood.  Both 
of  these  elements  govern  a  well-regulated  housemold,  and  both 
should  sway  the  political  destinies  of  the  entire  human  family. 
Particularly  do  we  need  in  this  new  commonwealth  the  home 
influence  at  the  primaries  and  at  the  polls.  We  believe  with 
Emerson  that  if  all  the  vices  are  represented  in  our  politics, 
some  of  the  virtues  should  be. 
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IX  A  LETTER  to  a  member  of  the  Utah  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  1895,  Senator  Clarence  D.  Clark,  of  Wyo- 
ming, gives  his  views  of  woman  suffrage  as  follows: 

So  far  as  the  operation  of  the  law  in  this  State  is  con- 
cerned, we  were  so  well  satisfied,  with  twenty  years'  experience 
under  the  Territorial  government,  that  it  went  into  our  consti- 
tution with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  although  many  thought 
that  such  a  section  in  our  constitution  might  result  in  its  re-> 
jection  by  Congress.  If  it  does  nothing  else  it  fulfills  the  theory 
of  a  true  representative  government,  and  in  this  State,  at  least, 
has  resulted  in  none  of  the  evils  prophesied.  It  has  not  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  family  disagreements  feared.  It  has  not 
•owered  womanhood.  Women  do  generally  take  advantage  of 
tiie  right  to  vote,  and  vote  intelligently.  It  has  been  years  since 
we  have  had  trouble  at  the  polls,  quiet  and  order,  in  my  opin- 
ion, being  due,  however,  to  two  causes,  the  presence  of  women 
as  well  as  our  efficient  election  laws.  One  important  feature  1 
might  mention,  and  that  is,  in  view  of  the  woman  vote,  no  party 
dare  nominate  notoriously  immoral  men,  for  fear  of  defeat  by 
that  vote.  Regarding  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  other 
States,  I  perhaps  am  not  qualified  to  judge,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  its  operation  should  not  be  generally  the  same  elsewhere 
as  it  is  with  us.  It  is  surely  true  that  after  many  years  expe- 
rience, Wyoming  would  not  be  content  to  return  to  the  old 
limits,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  absence  of  ill  results  is  conclusive 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposition,  because  in  theory  at 
least  the  plan  is  right. 
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(Front  the  Chicago  Legal  News.) 

iHE  FOLLOWING  is  a  list  of  the  men  and  women, 
drawn  as  jurors  in  Albany  county,  Wyoming,  for  the 
present  March  term,  1870.  This  is  the  first  common  law- 
jury  in  which  women  were  ever  allowed  to  participate  equally 
with  the  men,  and  therefore  everything  connected  with  its  for- 
mation has  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  matter  of  history: 

Grand  Jurors — Perry  Townsend,  Mrs.  A  Hatcher,  Louis 
Miller,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hilton,  Frederick  Laycock,  Charles  Bussard, 
Miss  Eliza  Stewart,  Mrs.  J.  Mackel,  J.  W.  Teats,  W.  H.  Har- 
low, Mrs.  Agnes  Baker,  M.  A.  Hance,  W.  S.  Bramel,  Charles 
Hutton,  N.  F.  Spicer. 

Petit  Jurors — James  Adams,  C.  R.  LeRoy,  Mrs.  Nettie 
Hazen,  Mrs.  J.  Lancaster,  Martin  Albert,  A.  C.  Aymer,  Ed- 
ward Farrell,  M.  B.  Tanner,  Miss  L.  A.  Spooner,  J.  C.  Strong, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Ivinson,  William  Crawford,  Michael  Carroll,  An- 
drew Ginion,  Henry  Burgemeyer,  Miss  Mary  Flynn,  J.  M. 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  I.  N.  Hartsough,  L.  H.  Ashton,  M.  G.  Tonnr 
John  Kelly,  C.  W.  Harrington. 

chief  justice   howe's  opinion  on   the   eligibility  of 
women  to  serve  as  jurors. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  March  3,  1870. 

S.  W.  Downey. — My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  yes- 
terday, and  have  carefully  considered  the  question  of  the  eligi- 
bility of  women  who  are  "citizens"  to  serve  on  juries.  Mr. 
Justice  Kingman  has  also  considered  the  question,  and  we  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  that  such  women  are  eligible.  My  reasons 
for  this  opinion  will  be  given  at  length  if  occasion  requires. 

I  will  thank  you  to  make  it  known  to  those  ladies  who 
have  been  summoned  on  the  juries  that  they  will  be  received, 
protected  and  treated  with  all  the  respect  and  courtesy  due  and 
ever  paid  by  true  American  gentlemen  to  true  American  ladies, 
and  the  court,  by  all  the  powers  of  the  government,  will  secure 
to  them  all  that  deference,  security  from  insult  or  anything 
which  ought  to  offend  the  most  refined  woman  which  is  accord- 
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ed  to  women  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life  in  which  the  good  and 
true  women  of  our  country  have  heretofore  been  accustomed 

to  move. 

Thus,  whatever  may  have  been,  or  may  now  be  thought  0* 
the  policy  of  admitting  women  to  the  right  of  suffrage  and  to 
hold  office,  they  will  have  a  fair  opportunity,  at  least  in  my 
court,  to  demonstrate  their  ability  in  the  new  field,  and  the 
policv  or  impolicy  of  their  occupying  it. 

Of  their  right  to  try  it  I  have  no  doubt.  I  hope  they  will 
succeed,  and  the  court  will  certainly  aid  them  in  all  lawful  and 
proper  ways.     Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  HOWE,  Chief  Justice,  etc. 

CHARGE    OF    CHIEF    JUSTICE    HOWE. 

The  court  opened  for  the  term  on  Monday  last  at  II 
o'clock.  All  the  women  summoned  as  grand  jurors  were  pres- 
ent, and  answered  promptly  to  their  names  as  they  were  called. 
None  asked  to  be  excused — all  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were 
performing  one  of  the  important  duties  of  citizenship. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  men  and 
women  took  their  places  side  by  side  in  the  jury  box.  \\  nen 
this  jury,  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  women  in  the  Terri- 
tory, stood  up  and  were  sworn,  a  death-like  stillnes  pervaded, 
the  entire  court  room.  A  woman  bailiff  was  appointed  for  the; 
grand  jurors. 

Chief  Justice  Howe,  with  great  dignity  and  in  a  clear  voice, 
said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury:  It  is  a  novelty 
to  see,  as  we  do  to-day,  ladies  summoned  as  jurors.  The  ex- 
tension of  political  rights  and  franchise  to  women  is  a  subject 
that  is  agitating  the  whole  country.  I  have  never  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  discussions,  but  have  long  seen  that  woman  was 
a  victim  to  vices,  crimes  and  immorality,  and  with  no  power  to 
protect  or  defend  herself  from  these  evils.  I  have  long  felt  that 
such  powers  of  protection  should  be  conferred  upon  women, 
and  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  here  to  act  as  pioneers  in  this  move- 
ment, and  to  test  the  question.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  to- 
day fixed  upon  this  jury  of  Albany  county.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  impropriety  in  any  lady  occupying  the  position,  and  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  the  fullest  protection  of  the  court  shall 
be  accorded  to  you.  It  would  be  a  most  shameful  scandal  that 
in  our  temples  of  justice  and  in  our  courts  of  law  anvthing 
should  be.  permitted  which  the  most  sensitive  lady  might  not 
hear  with  propriety  and  fitness;  and  here  let  me  add  that  it  will 
be  a  sorry  day  for  any  man  who  shall  so  far  forget  the  courtesies 
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due  and  paid  by  every  American  gentleman  to  every  American 
lady  as  to  even  by  word  or  act  endeavor  to  deter  you  from  the 
exercise  of  these  rights  of  which  the  law  has  invested  you.  J\ 
will  conclude  with  a  remark  that  this  is  a  question  for  you  to 
decide  for  yourself.  No  man  has  any  right  to  interfere.  It 
seems  to  be  proper  for  women  to  sit  upon  grand  juries,  which 
will  give  them  the  best  possible  opportunities  to  aid  in  suppress- 
ing dens  of  infamy  which  curse  the  country.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  assistance  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  I  do  not 
make  these  remarks  from  any  distrust  of  the  gentlemen;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  indi- 
cations of  intelligence,  love  of  law  and  good  order  and  gentle- 
manly deportment  which  I  see  manifested.  I  will  now  listen  to 
any  reasons  which  any  jurors  make  for  being  excused." 

Chief  Justice  Howe  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  judge 
who  ever  commenced  his  charge  to  the  jury  with  the  words, 
''Ladies  and  Gentlemen."  We  are  much  pleased  with  this 
charge — there  is  no  mistaking  its  language.  It  is  dignified  and 
firm.  It  says  to  these  women  who  have  been  brought  for  the 
first  time  into  a  court  of  justice  to  perform  this  duty,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  jury,  "You  shall  not  be  driven  by  the  sneers,  jeers  and 
insults  of  a  laughing  crowd  from  the  temple  of  justice,  as  your 
sisters  have  from  some  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  Ian  I. 
The  strong  hand  of  the  law  shall  protect  you."  To  the  credtr 
of  Wyoming  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  men  upon  this 
occasion  conducted  themselves  as  became  the  husbands, 
brothers  and  fathers  of  the  women  who  were  on  the  jury,  with 
the  utmost  decorum. 

JUDGE    J.    II.    HOWE. 

The  editor  of  the  Union  Monitor,  published  at  Litchfield, 
Illinois,  the  former  home  of  Chief  Justice  Howe,  wrote  at  this 
time : 

"General  Howe  was  a  gallant  and  beloved  soldier  in  our 
late  war,  is  a  close  and  able  lawyer,  and  came  near  going  to 
Congress  from  the  Fifth  District  of  this  State  since  the  close  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  was  never  partial  to  the  cause  commonly 
called  woman's  rights,  and  his  statement  of  the  woman  jury 
business,  which  we  have  published,  can  be  relied  upon  as  the 
simple,  unvarnished  truth." 


*  yyomen  as 
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IT  MAY  BE  that  the  old  pioneers  will  take  an  interest  in 
reviewing  with  me  some  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Wyoming.  The  law  granting  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  women  was  enacted  in  1870.  It  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  marked  effect  upon  the  women  of  Wyoming.  They 
went  on  with  their  usual  avocations  and  conducted  the  details 
of  their  household  affairs  as  before,  and  indeed  attended  strictly 
to  their  own  legitimate  business.  They  did  not  seem  to  realize 
the  increased  responsibilities  thrust  upon  them  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  new  situation.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
they  did  not  demand  of  the  men  all  the  offices  nor  seek  to  en- 
croach upon  their  regular  lines  of  business,  nor  did  they  in  any 
way  undertake  to  appropriate  any  of  their  rights,  honors  or 
emoluments.  In  fact,  they  behaved  themselves  with  such  be- 
coming dignity  and  humility  that  the  men  at  last  became 
alarmed  at  their  apathy,  and  began  to  conspire  together  and 
plan  a  method  by  which  the  women  would  be  compelled  to 
show  their  mettle  and  prove  whether  or  not  they  were  compe- 
tent to  bear  the  burdens  that  had  been  laid  upon  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  conspiracy  a  number  of  ladies  were 
drawn  on  the  regular  panel,  to  serve  on  the  grand  and  petit 
juries  at  the  following  spring  term  of  court.  This  proceeding 
was  considered  a  very  ludicrous  affair,  and  the  ladies  took  that 
view  of  the  matter  until  they  were  convinced  that  they  would 
be  obliged  to  appear  in  court  or  subject  themselves  to  the 
alternative  of  being-  arrested  for  contempt,  and  perhaps  fined 
and  sent  to  jail.  Consequently,  when  the  eventful  day  arrived, 
they  were  all  in  attendance,  with  the  mutual  understanding 
that  ihtx  each  would  request  to  be  excused. 

When  we  reached  the  old  club  house  01  barracks  which 
was  dignified  by  being  called  a  court  house,  we  found  it  filled  to 
overflowing  with  a  crowd  of  men  and  women.  The  bench  and 
bar  were  well  represented,  being  composed  of  the  three  district 
judges  of  Wvoming  and  many  of  the  prominent  lawyers  in  the 
Territory.     Chief  Justice  Howe  formally  opened  the  court,  mak- 
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ing  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  ladies  to  serve  as  jurors.  Re- 
marks were  also  made  by  Associate  Justices  Kingman  and 
Jones.  The  principal  argument  advanced  for  such  an  innova- 
tion was  the  fact  that  hitherto  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  se 
curing  juries  that  would  convict  well-known  guilty  criminals 
tried  in  their  courts,  because  the  community  at  that  time  was 
led  and  controlled  by  lawless  and  desperate  men.  That  there 
was  a  public  sentiment  that  did  not  demand  that  criminals 
should  be  punished  for  their  deeds.  The  judge  believed  tha,t 
women  serving  on  the  juries  would  remedy  this  flagrant  evil, 
and  inaugurate  a  better  condition  of  things.  They  were  fully 
convinced  that  women  would  do  conscientious  work,  and  that 
a  marked  reform  would  speedily  follow.  I  hardly  need  to  add 
that  such  words  of  commendation,  coming  from  the  bench,  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  as  a  result  every  woman  who  had  been 
called  to  serve  was  promptly  sworn  in. 

This  event  caused  great  commotion,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  Laramie  little  else  was  talked  about.  Many  old 
fogies  (not  mentioning  the  young  ones)  were  filled  with  right- 
eous indignation  that  their  places  should  be  usurped  by  women, 
who  did  not  know  anything  about  law.  The  law-breakers  and 
evil-doers — and  their  name  was  legion — were  filled  with  con- 
sternation, not  feeling  so  secure  as  in  the  past,  though  there 
wrere  many  ready  to  reassure  them  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  for  women  were  chicken-hearted,  and  their  tender  feelings 
could  easily  be  wrought  upon  by  the  lawyers,  who  would  only 
have  to  make  a  pathetic  appeal  and  the  women  jurors  would 
show  the  white  feather  and  capitulate  at  once. 

It  did  not  require  much  time  to  find  out  that  the  women 
jurors  were  not  made  of  that  kind  of  material,  but  that  they 
were  disposed  to  do  about  what  was  right.  The  jurors  seemed 
to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  justice  must  be  meted  out, 
though  the  heavens  fall,  and  their  subsequent  acts  verified  the 
conviction. 

The  news  was  wired  far  and  near,  and  every  paper  in  the 
country  made  favorable  or  unfavorable  comment,  usually  the 
latter.  In  due  time  letters  and  telegrams  came  pouring  in, 
making  inquiries.  As  soon  as  possible,  newspaper  correspon- 
dents came  flocking  to  town  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  special  artists  from  leading  illustrated  periodicals.  We 
were  constantly  importuned  to  sit  for  our  pictures  in  a  body, 
that  we  might  be  correctly  produced  in  the  pictorials,  but  we 
steadfastly  refused,  although  great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  by  the  court  officials.    The  members  of  the  juries  of  which 
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I  was  a  member  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  court  room  once 
each  day,  to  carry  in  bills,  and  I  remember  that  we  went  closely 
veiled,  fearing  that  special  artists  would  make  hasty  sketches  of 
us.  Of  course,  we  were  caricatured  in  the  most  hideous  man- 
ner. Some  of  us  were  represented  as  holding  babies  in  our 
laps,  and  doubtless  you  all  remember  the  threadbare  couplet 
that  appeared  in  about  every  newspaper,  and  still  has  a  place  in 
the  guide  books: 

"Baby,  baby,  don't  get  in  a  fury; 
Your  mamma's  gone  to  sit  on  the  jury." 

Some  of  us  were  represented  as  sharp-nosed  spinsters, 
holding  a  favorite  cat  or  lap  dog.  They  gave  our  genealogies 
from  way  back,  in  fact,  told  all  about  us,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  what  thev  said  was  not  very  flattering.  However, 
we  managed  to  survive  the  trying  ordeal,  for  what  cared  we  for 
such  sublunary  things,  when  fired  by  a  lofty  ambition  and  pa- 
triotic zeal  to  serve  our  country?  We  did  feel  deeply  chag- 
rined by  the  acts  of  one  woman  on  that  jury,  and  her  conduct 
irritated  us  continually.  She  would  persist  in  sitting  there  and 
knitting  all  day  long. 

The  grand  jury  was  in  session  three  weeks,  and  worked 
diligently  and  faithfully.  Prosecuting  Attorney  Downey 
brought  before  the  jury  a  large  number  of  bills  for  considera- 
tion, including  several  murder  cases  and  also  those  charged 
with  cattle  and  horse  stealing  and  illegal  branding.  The  opin- 
ion prevailed  then  that  a  man  would  rather  be  tried  for  murder 
than  for  stealing  a  Texas  steer. 

It  did  seem  rather  odd  to  hear  the  county  attorney,  in 
reading  the  bills,  begin:  "We,  good  and  lawful  male  and  female 
jurors,  on  our  oaths  do  say,"  etc.  The  jury  had  been  charged 
by  the  court  to  make  an  investigation  of  all  evil-doing  coming 
to  its  knowledge,  without  fear  or  favor.  Therefore  we  felt  it 
our  sworn  duty  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  jury  some  very 
delicate  matters,  which  subjected  our  moral  courage  to  most 
severe  tests.  It  was  the  ladies  of  that  grand  jury  that  demanded 
that  the  law  should  be  enforced  regarding  the  closing  of  saloons 
on  Sunday.  This  proved  to  be  a  bomb  thrown  into  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  Xothing  that  had  been  done  before  created  so 
much  ill-feeling.  All  day  Sunday  the  streets  were  filled  with 
excited  people.  Deep  and  loud  were  the  anathemas  heaped 
upon  the  heads  of  that  jury.  The  court  was  persistent  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  and  imposed  fines  and  penalties  without  stint. 
It  is  recommended  that  if  a  bad  law  exists,  the  most  effective 
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way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  enforce  it  until  it  becomes  obnoxious,, 
hence,  it  is  needless  to  state,  that  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
laturc,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pealing this  particular  law. 

One  of  the  petit  jurors  was  the  wife  of  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, and  a  devoted  Christian  woman.  Before  attending  court 
each  day  she  prayed,  asking  divine  aid  to  guide  them  to  a  just 
verdict.  The  story  had  obtained  credence  that  former  juries 
were  in  the  habit  of  flipping  coppers,  shaking  dice  or  playing  a 
game  of  cards  to  determine  what  their  verdict  should  be.  The 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  one  case,  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
of  a  pale,  dreamy  Byronic  type,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the 
susceptible  feminine  heart  would  be  duly  influenced  by  these 
external  things.  However,  they  promptly  voted  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

Finally  the  grand  jury  closed  its  labors  and  were  taken 
into  the  court  room  to  be  discharged.  Greatly  to  our  surprise, 
Chief  Justice  Howe  took  occasion  to  highly  commend  the  ser- 
vices of  the  jury.  He  complimented  the  ladies  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise.  This,  coming  from  such  a  source,  had  a  ten- 
elency  to  make  us  believe  that  we  would  make  just  as  good 
jurors  as  the  men,  if  not  a  great  deal  better.  We  were  also  con- 
vinced that  Judge  Howe  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
wise,  great  and  good,  and  the  best  judge  Wyoming  ever  had  or 
ever  would  have. 

Ladies  were  called  to  serve  on  juries  in  Laramie  during 
three  successive  terms  of  court,  when  Judge  Howe  resigned 
his  position  on  account  of  ill-health.  His  successor  did  not 
favor  the  service  of  women  on  juries,  since  which  time  the  law 
has  not  been  enforced. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  I  was  one  of  the  few  women 
that  served  as  a  juror  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Wyoming,  the  task 
has  devolved  upon  me  to  give  its  history,  but  I  can  sincerely 
wish  with  you,  my  readers,  that  the  narrative  had  fallen  into 
abler  hands  than  mine. 


^\\  OJVWN^UFFIMGE  ^J)EBflTE 


Speeches  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Campbell,   Hon.  George   \Y.  Baxter,   Hon, 

Henry  A.  Coffeen,   Hon.  C.  \V.  Holden,   Hon.  Asbury   B. 

Conawav,  Hon.  Melville  C.  Brown,  Hon.  John  \V. 

Hoyt,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Barrit^,  in  the  First 

Constitutional  Convention,  1889. 


T   I    T  HE  CONSTITUTION  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  un- 
der the  head  of  Suffrage,  provides: 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex.  Both  male  and  female  citizens  of 
this  State  shall  equally  enjoy  all  civil,  political  and  religious 
rights  and  privileges." 

The  question  of  amending  this  section  by  making  it  a  sepa- 
rate article,  to  be  separately  submitted  and  voted  upon  by  the 
people,  gave  rise  to  the  following  interesting  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming: 

Constitutional  Convention, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  September  17,   1889. 
Convention  assembled  at  9  o'clock.     President  Brown  in 

f n f*    Pnlir"  ***  ^  *•*  ***  ^ 

MR.  CAMPBELL.  I  suppose  a  great  many  persons  will 
think  because  I  made  this  amendment  that  I  am  opposed  tjo 
woman  suffrage.  If  anyone  has  such  an  impression,  it  is  an  ab- 
solutely wrong  impression.  There  was  a  time,  before  I  came  to 
Wyoming,  that  I  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to  granting  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  women.  That  was  an  impression  that  I 
gained  in  early  youth,  and  impressions  gained  at  that  time  are 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  I  was  living  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  at  the 
time  the  constitution  was  submitted  there,  providing  that 
women  should  have  the  same  privilege  of  voting  as  men.  and 
up  to  that  time  I  was  not  bitterlv  or  violently  opposed  to  it,  but 
I  did  not  deem  it  expedient  at  all.     I  thought  it  was  a  departure 
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irom  the  fundamental  principles  that  had  been  heretofore  estab- 
lished, that  it  would  be  very  vicious  in  its  tendencies,  and  at 
that  time  I  heard  the  question  discussed  by  the  convention  of 
women  suffragists,  one  presided  over  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
the  other  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  But  the  time  I  first  became 
most  interested  in  this  question  was  during  the  woman's  con- 
vention at  Omaha,  in  the  year  1882,  when  I  heard  the  matter 
discussed  as  I  had  never  heard  it  before.  A  joint  discussion 
was  held  in  the  opera  house,  and  was  participated  in  by  Phoebe 
Cozzins  and  a  very  bright  young  lawyer  of  Nebraska,  and  I  re- 
member very  well  that  one  argument  he  made  against  granting 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  was  that  it  had  been  established 
in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  that  it  was  a  failure  in  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming.  I  had  never  been  in  Wyoming  at  that 
time,  and  took  his  statement  as  correct.  He  also  said  that 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
you  could  not  find  a  more  lawless  condition  of  things  existing 
than  at  Rawlins,  Laramie  City  and  Cheyenne,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  very  fact.  That  was  the  expression  he  used  from 
the  stage  of  Boyd's  opera  house,  in  answer  to  Phoebe  Cozzins. 
I  took  that  statement  as  true.  Soon  after  the*  election  of  1882, 
in  Nebraska,  where  this  matter  was  submitted  as  a  separate 
proposition  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  I  came  to  Wyoming,  and 
among  the  first  questions  that  I  asked  was  whether  Cheyenne, 
Rawlins  and  Laramie  City  were  as  vicious  and  lawless  as  I  had 
been  led  to  believe,  and  I  discovered  for  myself  that  it  was  not 
true.  I  have  seen  and  participated  in  several  elections  since  I 
have  been  in  this  Territorv,  and  I  must  confess  that  they  have 
always  been  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  still  at  the 
same  time,  while  I  believe  it  has  not  worked  any  great  harm, 
that  its  tendencies  have  been  good,  nevertheless  von  hear  it 
said  troughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Territory,  and  I 
believe  I  have  been  in  every  county  in  the  Territory  except 
Johnson  and  Sheridan,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  traveling 
through  the  Territory  I  have  heard  it  from  persons  opposed  to 
women's  suffrage,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming 
have  never  been  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  this  ques- 
tion: that  the  persons  who  were  sent  to  the  Legislature  are 
always  afraid  to  give  the  people  an  opportunitv  to  vote  upon 
this  question,  and  I  believe  that  before  it  should  be  established 
as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  new  State  that  the  people  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  this  question.  Now,  I  have 
been  requested  by  persons  in  this  citv  to  present  this  proposi- 
tion. I  have  been  told  that  if  I  did  a  thing  of  this  kind  I  would 
forever  be  marked,  and  that  the  women  would  not  vote  for  me. 
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I  don't  care  a  cent  for  that.  If  the  thing  is  fair  and  right  in  a 
matter  of  that  kind  would  not  give  my  convictions  of  what  is; 
fair  and  just  for  any  gift  in  the  hands  of  the  Territory  of  Wyo- 
ming, or  of  the  new  State  of  Wyoming,  whether  it  be  Senator 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  justice  to  the  persons  who 
want  to  vote  upon  this  question,  it  is  no  more  than  right  that 
they  should  be  given  an  opportunity.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
women  here  care  nothing  about  having  the  right  to  vote,  that 
they  have  never  been  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinion  about  it.  Xow,  this  amendment  will  give  the  women 
who  are  in  favor  of  it  the  chance  to  say  whether  they  want  to 
vote  or  not,  and  the  women  who  are  opposed  to  it  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  down  this  proposition.  Xow,  I  don't  know  how 
this  act  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  came  to  be 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  but  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  the  ac- 
count is  something  like  this:  That  the  Legislature  that  passed 
the  law  granting  suffrage  to  women  scarcely  considered  the 
matter  at  all,  were  surprised  when  it  passed  and  when  the  Gov- 
ernor signed  the  act.  It  was  introduced  more  as  a  joke  than 
anything  else,  and  at  no  time  was  it  seriously  considered.  If  I 
am  wrong  in  my  account  of  the  method  by  which  this  law  was 
passed,  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  the  Territory  for  a  long 
time,  who  were  here  at  that  time,  can  correct  me.  Now,  if  that 
is  so.  and  the  people  have  never  had  the  chance  to  vote  upon 
this  proposition,  and  inasmuch  as  the  women  themselves  will 
have  the  right  to  vote  upon  it.  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the 
proposition  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  express  their  opinions  in  reference  to  it.  I  will  say 
for  myself  that  if  the  proposition  is  submitted  I  will  vote  in  favor 
of  woman's  suffrage,  but  I  do  say  that  those  who  are  opposed 
to  it  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  say  if  they  shall  be  given  that 
right.  Another  thing,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
pretty  tough  time  getting  into  the  Lmion,  no  matter  what  sort 
of  a  constitution  you  present  to  the  people,  and  if  you  put  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  into  the  constitution  without  giving 
those  persons  who  are  opoosed  to  woman's  suffrage  a  chance 
to  express  their  opinion  about  it,  they  will  vote  against  that 
constitution.  I  am  satisfied  they  will  do  it.  Again,  if  you  sub- 
mit this  as  a  separate  proposition,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments that  the  advocates  of  woman's  suffrage  can  use  through- 
out the  other  States  and  Territories  of  this  Union.  If  you  put 
it  into  the  constitution  and  do  not  give  the  people  the  ri.^ht  to' 
vote  upon  it,  you  will  be  met  by  the  argument  of  those  who  are 
•opposed  to  it  that  you   have  never  given  the  people  of  Wyo- 
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ming  a  chance  to  vote  upon  that  proposition  at  all,  and  it  is  no 
argument  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
it,  for  you  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  You  answer 
and  say  that  they  had  the  chance  to  reject  the  constitution.  The 
argument  is  thrown  back  in  your  teeth,  that  is  true,  but  they 
were  so  anxious  to  come  into  the  Union,  and  there  were  so- 
many  other  good  provisions  in  their  constitution,  that  they 
were  willing  to  submit  to  that  rather  than  have  the  whole  thing 
rejected.  If  you  leave  it  to  the  people  to  decide,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  my  observation  throughout  this  Territory,  that  it 
would  be  adopted  by  two-thirds,  if  not  more,  and  you  can  then 
go  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States  and  say  to 
them,  here  is  this  proposition;  it  was  adopted  by  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming,  has  worked  there  successfully  for  twenty  years, 
they  have  adopted  it  in  their  constitution  as  a  State,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  here  is  the  verdict  of  the 
people  upon  that  matter.  It  will  be  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  question  which  it  is  possible  to  offer. 

MR.  BAXTER.  In  order  to  make  a  brief  explanatory 
statement  of  my  position  in  this  matter,  I  ask  to  be  heard  for  a 
few  minutes  only.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
constitution  for  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  have  been  espe- 
cially honored  by  the  people  among  whom  we  live  by  being 
delegated  to  perform  this  duty.  So  far  as  the  greater  part  of 
our  work  is  concerned  we  should  not  be  greatly  perplexed,  be- 
cause we  are  traveling  over  well-known  ground.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  republic  down  to  the  present  time  the  ablest, 
truest  and  best  men  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union  have 
been  called  into  the  service  of  the  people  in  formulating  into  the 
clearest  and  most  concise  language  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  justice  and  equality,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
the  foundation  of  any  instrument  intended  for  the  government 
of  a  free  people.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  nine- 
tenths  of  our  labor  is  concerned,  we  have  only  to  exercise  an 
intelligent  and  discriminating  judgment  in  our  study  of  the 
work  of  the  constitutional  builders  who  have  preceded  us.  But 
there  are  other  questions  concerning  which  we  shall  not  find 
such  clearly-defined  precedents.  Questions  arising  from  the 
evils  or  the  necessities  of  the  day  and  generation  in  which  we 
live,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in  meeting  these  questions  that  we 
shall  prove  ourselves  worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  us.  I  stand  here  to-day  interested,  perhaps,  in  the 
question  of  securing  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  absolute  and 
exact  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  in 
throwing  about  the  exercise  of  that  right  every  possible  safe- 
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guard  and  protection;  interested,  I  say,  more  than  in  any  other 
question  that  shall  probably  come  before  this  body  for  its  con- 
sideration.    I  have  seen  in  the  past,  and  upon  the  streets  of  this 
capital  city,  such  degradation  upon  the  part  of  some  of  the  elec- 
tors of  this  Territory,  such  open  buying  and  selling  for  money 
or  olficial   places   of   importance  and    responsibility,  as    would 
cause  the  cheek  of  an  honest  man  to  burn  with  indignation. 
Those  of  )  011  whose  homes  are  in  some  other  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory have  no  doubt  witnessed  a  similar  corruption  of  public 
morals.     It  was  in  the  hope  that  I  might  in  some  small  degree 
contribute  to  eradicating  this  evil,  to  the  end  that  this  disgrace 
might  no  longer  attach  to  the  name  of  our  people,  that  I  con- 
sented to  allow  my  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  election 
to  this  body.     I  am  here  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  constitu- 
tion whose  tendency  shall  be  to  elevate  rather  than  degrade  the 
citizens  of  the  State.     I  am  here  to  assist  in  the  formation  of    a 
constitution   under   which   integrity   of   character  and   personal 
fitness  shall  be  the  first  and  essential  requisites  for  official  sta- 
tion ;  I  am  here  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution  under 
which  the  honorable  aspirations  of  a  poor  man  may  stand  some 
chance   of   realization,    even   though     some    unscrupulous    and 
purse-proud  money-bag  should  be  his  opponent  before  the  peo- 
ple.    The  few  suggestions  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make 
to  this  convention,  as  worthy  to  be  incorporated  into  the  con- 
stitution, have  indicated  clearly  the  direction  in  which  lay  my 
special  mteiest  in  the  work  which  we  have  in  hand.     First,  se- 
curing to  every  citizen  of  the  State  the  right  to  cast  his  or  her 
ballot,  and  have  it  counted;  second,  purifying  our  elections  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  and,  third,  establishing  clearly  and  be- 
yond  question  the  relations  which  must  exist  between  the  peo- 
ple and  certain  of  their  creatures,  corporations.     Now,  it  hap- 
pens, iiom   the  order   in   which  these   questions    are    brought 
before  you,  that  of  the  suffrage  is  first  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration, and,  unless  I  have  greatly  mistaken  the  temper  of 
th?s  body,  1  deem  it  extremely  fortunate  for  us  and  for  the  peo- 
ple1 of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  fortunate  for  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  that  there  is  no  serious  division  among  us  on 
this  question.     The  men  of  Wyoming  do  not  propose  to  deny 
to  their  wives,  their  mothers  and  their  sisters  the  right  which 
the  immortal  Lincoln  and  Seward  and  Sumner  and  Grant  and 
Chase,  raised  up  by  an  over-ruling  Providence  in  the  darkest 
hour  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  to  preserve  it  from  dismem- 
berment, deemed  worthy  of  bestowing  upon  millions  of  emanci- 
pated slaves.     I  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  fortunate  that  no  argu- 
ment is  needed  on  this  question.     If  it  was,  I  see  gentlemen  on 
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even'  s-ic'.e  of  me  before  whose  superior  qualifications  for  such  a 
task' I  should  bow  with  the  greatest  deferei-ce.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  argument  is  not  necessary.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  no  man  living  holds  women  in  higher  esteem  than  I. 
While  I  may  not  with  the  same  ease  and  fluency  of  other  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor  give  expression  to  my  admiration,  I  am  bold 
to  say  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  homage  and  adoration  which  1 
feel  and  which,  upon  all  proper  occasions,  I  gladly  pay  to  a 
pure  and  lovely  woman.  But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  argu- 
ment unnecessary  and  compliment  of  doubtful  propriety,  I  have 
risen  simply  for  the  purpose  of  stating  my  position  on  this 
question.  I  have  not  been  led  to  declare  myself  in  favor  of  this 
measure  from  any  sentimental  consideration.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  it  on  any  ground  of  sentiment.  The  man  who  thinks  so  has 
no  knowledge  of  me  nor  any  knowledge  of  any  man  who  ever 
bore  my  name.  I  am  for  it,  and  I  believe  in  it  because  of  that 
great  and  overpowering-  consideration  which  should  influence 
every  man  on  this  floor  in  casting  his  ballot,  and  that  considera- 
tion is  because  it  is  right,  because  it  is  fair  and  because  it  is  just, 
and  I  shall  ever  regard  as  a  distinguished  honor  my  member- 
ship in  that  convention  on  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  this  broad  land,  rising  above  the  prejudices  and  in- 
justice of  the  past,  incorporated  into  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  a  provision  which  shall  secure  to  every  citizen  within 
her  borders  not  only  the  protection  of  the  courts,  but  the  abso- 
lute and  equal  enjoyment  of  every  right  and  privilege  guaran- 
teed under  the  law  to  every  other  citizen. 

MR.  COFFEEX.  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  wish  to 
say  anything  on  this  subject. .  I  had  in  my  own  mind  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  this  body  of  men,  sent  to  formulate  a  con- 
stitution for  this  proposed  State  of  Wyoming,  were  already 
decided  upon  this  question  with  great  unanimity,  and  were  more 
unanimous,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage  than  upon 
any  other  question  that  could  possibly  come  before  the  conven- 
tion. I  had  almost  expected  that  the  opposition  would  not 
show  itself,  even  in  our  convention.  But  it  has,  and  it  has  taken 
the  shape  of  a  proposition  to  submit  this  question  separately  to 
the  people,  and  the  speech  made  in  favor  of  that  proposition  has 
taken  the  shape  of  an  apology,  an  apology,  before  this  enlight- 
ened convention  for  making  such  a  proposition.  The  question, 
as  I  take  it,  is  already  settled  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  onr  glorious  State  proposed  to  be,  and 
shall  we  stand  here  to-day  and  debate  over  a  question  when 
every  element  of  justice  and  right  and  equality  in  our  State  is 
in  its  favor,  when  not  one  iota  of  weight  of  argument  has  been 
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made  against  it?  Shall  we  stand  here  in  long  debate  when 
every  word  that  can  be  said  on  this  question  is  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  good  results  of  woman's  suffrage,  which  we  have 
already  experienced  for  twenty  years  in  this  Territory?  But  I 
am  unwilling  to  stand  here  and  by  vote  or  word  or  gesture  dis- 
franchise one-half  of  the  people  of  our  Territory,  and  that  the 
better  half.  We  have  come  into  this  grand  and  glorious  Ter- 
ritory, with  its  grand,  magnificent  resources,  from  the  various 
States  of  our  glorious  Union,  driving  along  with  our  wagons 
and  teams,  with  our  families,  songs  on  the  lips  of  our  children, 
prayers  in  the  hearts  of  the  mothers,  firm  determination  on  the 
countenances  of  the  fathers,  coming  into  this  great  free  land  to 
build  up  homes,  happy  homes,  but  is  it  for  man  alone?  Xo, 
never,  but  for  man,  woman  and  children  alike;  yes,  for  all  of 
God's  children  alike  in  this  glorious  land.  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  policy  or  propriety  of  submitting  such  a  proposition  as  this 
now  before  us  to  the  people  of  this  Territory.  Shall  we  stand 
here,  and.  by  accepting  this  proposition,  sign  away  all  possible 
chance  of  our  having  this  constitution  ratified  by  the  people? 
Xo;  let  us  catch  inspiration  from  the  glorious  features  of  na- 
ture about  us,  the  grand  valleys,  the  lifting  mountains,  the  re- 
verberating hills,  the  floating  clouds  so  lovely  above  them;  yes, 
let  us  catch  inspiration  from  the  beautiful  symbols  and  sur- 
roundings about  us,  and  let  us  incorporate  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  coming  State,  for  which  we  all  hope  so  much,  a 
clause  giving  full,  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage to  all. 

MR.  HOLDEX".  I  do  not  desire  at  this  time  to  offer  any 
reason  why  the  right  to  vote  should  be  granted  to  women;  that 
is  not  the  question  before  us.  The  question  before  us  is,  shall 
we  secure  that  right  by  fundamental  law?  The  proposition 
now  under  consideration  is,  shall  we  leave  the  question  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming  to  say  whether  or  not  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing shall  be  secured  to  women?  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  I  voice  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Uinta  when  I  say  that 
rather  than  surrender  the  right  which  the  women  of  this  Ter- 
ritory have  so  long  enjoyed,  a  privilege  which  they  have  not 
only  used  with  credit  to  themselves,  but  with  profit  to  the 
country  in  which  they  live,  I  say  that  rather  than  surrender 
that  right  we  would  rather  remain  in  a  Territorial  condition 
throughout  the  endless  cycles  of  time. 

MR.  CONAWAY.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  proposition  of 
such  importance  as  the  one  under  discussion  should  not  be 
passed  over  lightly,  or  without  consideration.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sentiment  of  this  convention,  and  I  believe  of  the  peo- 
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pie  which  we  represent,  is  so  nearly  unanimous  that  extended 
argument  or  extended  discussion,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  time.  From  my  earliest  recollection  I  have  been 
as  a  boy.  and  as  a  man,  in  favor  of  woman's  rights.  Before  that 
question  took  the  form  of  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, in  my  own  childish  and  boyish  mind,  I  had  wondered 
why  it  was  that  any  woman  upon  whom  the  necessity  of  self- 
support  was  imposed  by  circumstances,  when  that  class  of 
women  did  the  same  work  that  a  man  did,  and  did  it  equally 
well,  why  they  did  not  receive  the  same  compensation.  I  was 
always,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  man,  a  woman's  rights  boy  and  a  wo- 
man's rights  man  upon  that  question.  And  in  reflecting  upon 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  deprive  women  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, of  the  right  to  vote,  of  the  right  of  expressing  their 
opinion  in  that  way  upon  public  questions,  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  these  considerations,  which  appealed  to 
my  sense  of  justice  as  a  boy,  are  stronger  to-day  than  they  were 
then.  It  is  claimed  that  a  woman  who  does  the  same  work  as  a 
man  does  not  require  or  expect  the  same  compensation,  but  I 
say.  give  her  the  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  these  questions. 
If  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Laramie,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  question  whether 
his  property  or  my  property  should  be  taken  from  me  and  given 
to  somebody  else,  if  that  was  the  question,  there  would  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  proposition.  In  Wyoming  this 
right  of  our  ladies  has  been  recognized,  has  been  enjoyed; 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  law  as  vested  rights,  and  the  decisions 
of  our  courts  are  unanimous  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  even  to  take  away  from  any  person  his  rights 
or  his  property,  and  to  confer  them  upon  another,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  what  this  proposition  proposes  to  do,  submitting 
to  a  vote  whether  we  shall  take  away  from  one-half  of  our  citi- 
zens, and,  as  my  friend  across  the  way  has  well  stated,  the  bet- 
ter half,  a  certain  right,  and  increase  the  rights  of  the  other  half 
by  so  doing.  That  is  what  this  proposition  proposes  to  do.  But 
I  do  not,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  think  it  necessary  to  discuss 
this  question  at  length,  our  time  is  too  precious,  many  of  our 
members  are  anxious  to  get  through  with  their  labors,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  consideration  of  this  question  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  kind  of  class  meeting,  for  the  exchange  of 
friendly  words  and  speeches,  than  for  any  argument.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  courtesy  and  kind  treatment  extended  me,  I 
will  say  no  more. 

MR.   BROWX.     Before  saying  anything  on  the  question 
before  the  house,  or  rather  the  committee,  now,  I  wish  to  pay 
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a  tribute  to  the  high  integrity  of  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
motion  to  submit  this  question  to  the  people  as  an  independent 
proposition.  I  have  known  him  ior  many  years,  and  I  know 
him  to  be  a  man  of  conscience,  and  I  know  when  he  presented 
this  proposition  he  presents  it  in  the  highest  good  iaith,  and 
although  we  may  differ  with  him  as  to  what  is  right  and  proper 
at  this  time,  as  members  of  this  convention  we  can  certainly 
concede  to  him  the  highest  and  best  motives  which  we  each 
and  everyone  claim  for  ourselves.  Having  said  so  much  as  to 
this  matter,  I  now  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee 
to  another  matter.  I  have  heard  a  rumor,  and  the  rumor  has 
gone  forth  throughout  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  that  there  is 
to  be  a  secret  effort  made  by  certain  people,  from  what  cause  01 
governed  by  what  motive  we  know  not,  to  defeat  this  constitu- 
tion when  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  1  have  heard 
it  rumored,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  very  proposition  submitted 
by  my  friend  from  Laramie,  Mr.  Campbell,  is  a  part  of  that 
scheme.  I  do  not  attribute  it  to  him  in  any  manner,  because  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  honest  and  honorable  in  its  presenta- 
tion, but  inasmuch  as  this  rumor  has  gone  broadcast  through- 
out the  Territory,  to  present  the  matter  in  this  way  now  is  a 
dishonest  and  dishonorable  scheme.  A  step  further.  As  a 
matter  of  principle,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition,  but  I  wish 
now,  as  one  of  the  early  residents  of  the  Territory,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  convention  to  the  history  of  legislation  in  Wyo- 
ming upon  he  question  of  woman's  suffrage.  It  has  been  said, 
and  my  friend  repeats  the  rumor,  that  the  proposition  to  give 
women  the  right  to  vote  in  Wyoming  was  originally  presented 
in  jest.  I  think  the  rumor  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  well  known 
among  the  early  residents  of  this  Territory  that  the  then  presi- 
dent, or  presiding  officer  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  a  Mr. 
Bright,  of  the  county  of  Sweetwater,  was  an  honorable  and  able 
advocate  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women,  and  of  granting 
that  right  to  women.  When  the  Legislature,  the  first  in  Wyo- 
ming, convened  at  the  capital,  a  lady  of  this  city,  Mrs.  Esther 
Morris,  presented  a  bill  to  Mr.  Bright,  asking  the  favorable  ac- 
tion of  the  Legislature  upon  that  question.  The  question  was 
considered  by  the  Legislature,  and  whether  or  not  there  were 
some  of  its  members  who  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  jest,  I  know 
not,  but  that  the  measure  was  adopted  in  serious  earnestness 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  Second  Legislature  of  Wyoming  con- 
vened at  the  capital  and  a  bill  was  introduced  by  a  member  of 
that  body  to  repeal  the  former  bill.  The  question  was  seriously 
and  earnestly  considered  in  that  Legislature,  and  I  know  the 
temper  of  the  men  who  then  discussed  it,  because  I  was  a' mem- 
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ber  of  that  Legislature,  and  the  question  of  woman's  suffrage 
in  that  Legislature  became  a  political  question.  It  happened 
that  it  was  presented  by  a  Democrat.  Some  feeling  had  arisen 
among  the  members  of  the  convention  and  some  hostility  had 
grown  up  amongst  them  against  the  executive  of  the  Territory 
at  that  time  because  of  certain  veto  measures;  growing  out  of 
this  feeling,  the  party  lash  was  brought  down,  and  after  the  bill 
repealing  the  law  had  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  vetoed  it.  It  came  back  for 
reconsideration  and  the  veto  of  the  Governor  was  sustained, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  party  lash  was'  brought  down 
upon  the  backs  of  members  of  that  convention  who  were  Demo- 
cratic in  their  opinion,  and  by  reason  of  this  party  lash  many* 
of  them  were  forced  to  vote  against  their  personal  convictions. 
From  that  day  to  the  present  no  man  in  the  Legislature  of 
Wyoming  has  been  heard  to  raise  his  voice  against  it.  It  has- 
become  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  raise 
any  question  about  it  at  this  time  is  as  improper,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  to  raise  any  question  as  to  any  fundamental  right  guar- 
anteed to  any  citizen  in  this  Territory.  I  would  sooner  think,. 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  submitting  to  the  people  of  Wyoming  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  proposition  as  to  whether  a  male  citizen  of  the 
Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  If  we  are  at  this  time  to  dis- 
criminate between  men  and  women  as  to  this  elective  franchise, 
let  us  put  them  upon  the  same  common  basis,  and  let  us,  if  we 
are  to  vote  as  a  people  upon  this  question  of  suffrage,  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  not  a  part  of  it. 

MR.  HOYT.  I  sincerely  regret  the  occasion  for  any  dis- 
cussion on  this  question.  I  had  assumed  that  a  principle  so 
firmly  established,  and  a  practice  honorable  to  the  people  of 
this  Territory,  and  so  long  in  existence,  and  so  long  continued 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  would  have  the  unanimous  approval 
of  a  body  of  men  so  intelligent,  so  high-minded,  so  liberal  as 
those  who  compose  this  convention.  I  came  here,  I  may  say  in 
all  sincerity,  with  the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
argument;  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  speech  making,, 
and  I  thought  it  was  the  wish  among  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention that  this  matter  might  go  to  vote  without  a  word  un- 
less some  proposition  demanding  our  attention  should  be 
brought  before  the  convention.  The  wrong  done  to  the  su- 
premacy of  women,  a  wrong  begun  in  the  dark  ages,  was  some- 
what tempered  in  the  early  times  by  the  teachings  of  the  great 
philosiphers,  and  later  was  further  tempered  by  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  that  living,  working  force  in  society  in  which  each 
found  a  masterly  life,  worthy  of  the  Great  Father  of  All.     In 
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America,  women  rose  with  the  Revolution,  with  the  struggle  for 
independence,  her  services  in  which  secured  for  her  the  grati- 
tude of  her  countrymen  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Fol- 
lowing this  came  increase  of  powers,  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  she  then  enjoyed  were  increased,  and  one  of  the  States, 
one  of  the  original  States,  gave  her  the  right  of  suffrage  from 
the  year  1776  to  1807,  when,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  man,  it 
was  wrested  from  her.  The  war  of  the  Rebellion,  what  exam- 
ples did  it  not  present  of  the  patriotism  and  heroism  of  our 
women!  They  were  seen  in  the  workshop,  in  the  field  of  the? 
husbandman,  in  the  office,  in  the  factory,  where  she  toiled  to 
make  good  the  efforts  of  her  husband,  brothers,  father  and  sons. 
How,  on  the  field  of  the  dead  and  in  the  tent  where  she  watched 
over  the  dying,  what  strength,  what  tenderness  she  displayed! 
To-day  we  find  in  the  nations  of  Europe  great  progress  in  the 
Interests  of  women  and  in  the  furtherance  of  her  rights.  In 
Holland,  in  Sweden,  in  Austria,  in  Australia,  the  right  to  vote 
is  ceded  to  her  on  the  ground  of  a  property-holder,  and  in  our 
own  land  have  been  made  greater  concessions.  Wyoming 
stands  at  the  front,  she  stands  upon  the  summit  of  this  pinnacle 
in  the  progress  of  women.  For  twenty  years  the  women  of  this 
Territory  have  taken  part  with  the  men  of  the  Territory  in  its 
government,  and  have  exercised  this  right  of  suffrage  equally 
with  them,  of  the  results  of  which  we  are  all  proud.  No  man 
lias  ever  dared  to  say  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  that  wo- 
man suffrage  is  a  failure.  There  has  been  no  disturbance  of 
the  domestic  relations,  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the 
•social  order,  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the  dignity  which 
characterizes  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise;  there  has 
"been,  on  the  contrary,  an  improvement  of  the  social  order,  bet- 
ter laws,  better  officials,  a  higher  and  better  civilization.  We 
stand  to-day  proud,  proud  of  this  great  experiment.  Why, 
then,  this  extraordinary  proposition?  After  so  many  years  hav- 
ing exercised  with  us  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  since 
the  foundation  of  this  Territorial  government,  they  are  now  to 
"be  singled  out,  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  question  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  as  to  whether  they  shall  have  a  continuance 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  given  to  them  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  and  which 
they  have  exercised  wisely  and  properly,  and,  as  my  friend  says, 
with  profit  to  the  whole  Territory.  This  extraordinary  propo- 
sition to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  this  question  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  what  you  may  call,  as  has  my  friend  from  Sweet- 
water, a  vested  right.  It  appears  to  me,  but  I  will  not  impugn 
the  motives,  for  I  agree  with  my  colleague  as  to  the  motives  of 
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the  gentleman  who  presented  this  proposition,  I  cannot  ques- 
tion his  motives  in  doing-  so,  but  I  demand,  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice, that  this  proposition  should  be  voted  down  with  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  I  would  that  the  gentleman  had  never  pre- 
sented it.  It  appears  to  me  this  proposition  cannot  have  been 
dictated  by  anxiety  that  this  Territory  should  suffer  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  right,  and  by  putting  this  right  into  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Territory,  for  the  reputation  which  Wyo- 
ming has  to-day  has  been  won  for  her  in  the  great  field  of  wo 
man's  rights.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  could  not  have  been  dic- 
tated by  any  fear  lest  the  people  of  the  Territory  should  vote 
down  the  constitution  if  this  provision  is  in  it,  for  I  know  from 
my  travels  recently  throughout  the  Territory,  and  from  my 
travels  in  years  past,  that  the  great  overwhelming  majority  of 
its  people,  male  and  female,  in  Wyoming  approve  of  her  enjoy- 
ment of  her  rights  as  they  stand  under  the  law  to-day,  and 
would  approve  of  it  as  an  element  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
new  State.  Xow,  why — why,  I  say — if  these  gentlemen  want 
this  constitution  adopted,  why  do  they  want  to  put  this  propo- 
sition to  a  separate  vote  of  the  people,  when  by  that  very  action 
the  constitution  itself  will  be  voted  down?  Again,  I  believe  that 
this  could  hardly  have  been  dictated  by  any  fear  that  Congress 
will  reject  our  constitution  because  it  embodies  in  it  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  rights  of  women,  unrestricted  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  and  franchise.  Xow,  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  Con- 
gress would  welcome  a  constitution  embodying  a  woman's 
rights  platform,  would  welcome  our  constitution  and  our  State 
into  the  Union  as  the  advance  guard  of  liberty  in  the  world. 
We  are  told  if  we  put  this  proposition  into  our  constitution  as 
a  fundamental  law,  by  so  doing  we  shall  fail  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  our  constitution  by  the  people  of  Wyoming,  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  if  it 
should  so  prove  that  the  adoption  of  this  provision  which  is  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  women  of  the  Territory,  shall  work 
against  our  admission,  then  I  agree  with  my  honorable  friend 
from  Uinta  count v,  that  we  would  rather  remain  out  of  \the 
Union  until  a  sentiment  of  justice  shall  prevail.  But  I  think, 
nay.  I  know,  on  the  contrarv.  that  one-half  of  the  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
very  principle,  and  would  regard  us  as  a  more  honorable  peo- 
ple, as  having  clone  our  duty  and  so  respect  us,  if  we  incorporate 
this  proposition  as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  instrument  which 
we  send  to  them  for  their  approval.  I  will  rot  detain  the  house 
longer,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter, 
because  it  rises  above  the  other  questions  which  we  are  to  con- 
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sider — it  is  a  question  of  rights,  a  question  of  human  rights. 
We  struggle  with  propositions  on  irrigation,  on  municipal  cor- 
porations, on  education,  on  railroads,  corporations  and  other 
matteis,  which  are  indeed  important,  but  how  trivial,  how  sub- 
ordinate they  are  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the  great 
questions  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  for 
this  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  for  the  people  of  Wyoming,  an 
affection  which  I  cherish  for  no  other  part  of  this  round  world, 
greater  than  I  cherish  for  the  State  where  I  spent  the  prime  of 
my  life,  greater  than  for  the  land  of  my  birth,  where,  as  a  happy 
child,  I  played;  here  I  have  planted  myself  with  my  fortunes; 
all  my  present  interests  and  future  interests  are  here;  here  I 
have  made  my  sacrifices,  and  I  would  not  lose  my  respect  for 
this  people,  this  people  whom  I  have  loved,  for  whom  I  have 
lived,  and  so  I  make  this  last  appeal,  let  us  not  only  vote  down 
this  amendment,  which  I  am  sure  we  shall  do,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, but  let  us  do  it  so  completely,  so  overwhelmingly,  so 
effectually,  that  the  question  will  no  longer  rise.  We  hope  to 
see  planted  upon  this  beautiful  flag  another  star;  let  it  be  a  star 
whose  radiancy  shall  be  undimmed  by  any  act  of  abandonment 
or  thievery  on  the  part  of  one-half  of  the  population  as  dealing 
with  the  other  half,  and,  as  my  friend  said,  the  better  half  of  our 
entire  population. 

MR.  BURRITT.  I  protest  against  the  further  use  of  the 
time  of  this  convention  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter.  If  I 
understand  the  import  of  the  motion  that  is  before  the  house, 
the  gentleman  who  made  it,  my  friend  from  Laramie,  Mr. 
Campbell,  did  not  say  that  he  opposed  woman's  suffrage;  on 
the  contrary,  he  said  he  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  believed  it  was 
right,  and  would  vote  for  it,  but  I  understood  he  rose  here  to 
defend  the  right  of  petition.  He  has  been  requested  to  present 
to  this  convention  a  request  of  a  small  minority,  perhaps  in  the 
city  of  Cheyenne,  or  in  the  county  of  Laramie,  among  his  con- 
stituents. They  have  presented  here  a  petition  asking  to  sub- 
mit this  as  a  separate  proposition.  I  had  no  idea  when  the  gen- 
tleman presented  it  such  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  would  be  raised. 
The  gentleman  destroyed  any  argument  that  he  made  for  it  in 
favor  of  this  amendment,  which  is  really  the  question  before 
the  convention,  by  saying  first  that  woman's  suffrage  as  a  prin- 
ciple is  right;  second,  that  he  would  vote  for  it  if  presented  to 
the  people.  And  he  further  said  he  was  not  afraid  in  defending 
the  right  of  petition  to  come  before  this  convention  and  en- 
dorse this  proposition  to  be  separately  voted  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  was  not  afraid  to  do  it  even  if  it  cost  him  the  ladies' 
vote,  or  any  other  class  of  votes  in  the  community.     That  cer- 
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tainly  is  very  courageous  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from, 
Laramie,  and  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  Johnson  county,  I  am> 
equally  courageous,  and  I  agree  with  him,  and  if  there  is  any 
one  man  up  in  our  county  who  wants  to  protest  against  wto~ 
man's  suffrage  and  will  send  down  a  petition,  or  anything  o! 
that  sort  to  that  effect,  I  will  rise  here  and  present  and  give  op- 
portunity for  any  single  representative  up  there  to  be  heard. 
But  I  will  say  this  much  in  addition  to  that,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Laramie  did  not  say,  that  as  a  member  of  this  con- 
vention, and  believing  with  my  friend  here  on  the  right,  that 
this  right  of  suffrage  is  a  vested  right,  and  which  it  would  be 
wrong  and  wicked  for  us  to  attempt  to  deprive  them  of,  I  have 
also  the  courage  to  rise  above  the  single  constituent  that  I  have 
in  Johnson  county  who  is  opposed  to  woman's  suffrage,  and  I 
know  but  one,  and  to  rise  above  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Johnson  county,  if  I  knew  they  were  opposed  to  woman's  suf- 
frage, and  to  say  that  this  convention  and  this  State  has  as 
much  courage  as  I  have,  and,  believing  that  woman's  suffrage 
is  right,  this  convention  has  the  courage  to  go  before  Congress 
and  the  world  with  this  suffrage  plank  in  its  constitution,  and 
if  they  will  not  let  us  in  with  this  plank  in  our  constitution,  we 
"will  stay  out  forever.  I,  with  the  gentleman  from  Laramie, 
Mr.  Campbell,  defend  the  right  of  petition,  and  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned  I  stand  with  him,  but  when  it  comes  to  vote  upon 
this  question,  I  stand  upon  a  higher  platform;  I  stand  upon 
the  platform  of  right,  and  I  advocate  the  continuance  of  the 
right  of  women  to  vote  and  hold  office  and  enjoy  equally  with 
men  all  civil,  religious  and  political  rights  and  suffrages,  and 
that  it  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
constitution  of  this  State,  and  if  we  cannot  come  into  the  union 
of  States  with  a  platform  of  right,  why  then  we  will  stay  out, 
and  willingly  remain  in  a  territorial  form  of  government  until 
all  of  us  have  passed  away  to  the  grave. 
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(A   Humorous  SketcJi  ) 

WYOMING  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  Edgar 
Wilson  Nye  (Bill  Nye)  among  its  honored  citizens 
from  1876  to  1883.  While  editor  of  the  Laramie 
Boomerang  he  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  most 
popular  humorist  of  the  day.  He  was  particularly  happy  in  de- 
picting scenes  of  Western  life,  and  the  following  sketch  is  no 
doubt  largely  based  upon  his  actual  experience: 

A  well-known  editor  in  South  Dakota  writes:  "We  shall 
have  to  vote  on  the  question  of  female  suffrage  here  next  fall. 
Will  you  kindly  publish  the  results  of  your  own  experience  dur- 
ing your  eight  years'  residence  in  Wyoming,  and  also  tell  us 
what  you  know  of  the  Legislature  which  framed  the  bill  for  that 
Territory?  By  doing  this  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  number  of 
us  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  the  law." 
Female  suffrage,  I  may  safely  and  seriously  assert,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  of  the  majority  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, is  an  unqualified  success.  An  effort  to  abolish  it  would 
be  at  once  hooted  down.  Its  principal  opposition  comes  from 
those  who  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Wyoming  is  justly  proud  because  she  has  thus  early 
recognized  woman  and  given  her  a  chance  to  be  heard.  While 
she  does  not  seek  to  hold  office  there  or  act  as  a  juror,  she  votes 
quietly,  intelligently  and  pretty  independently.  Moreover,  she 
does  not  recognize  the  machine  at  all,  never  goes  to  caucusses 
much;  votes  for  men  who  c.re  satisfactory,  regardless  of  the 
ticket,  and  thus  scares  the  daylights  out  of  rings  and  machines. 
In  saying  this,  I  am  not  in  anyway  compromising  this  pa- 
per. I  am  simply  giving  my  own  experience  of  eight  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  lived  peaceably  in  the  house  with  a 
fellow-citizen  who  did  not  always  vote  my  way.  We  did  not 
agree  on  religious  matters,  either,  I  being,  perhaps,  more  strict 
than  mv  wife  in  such  matters. 
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So  much  for  the  general  impressions  I  still  have  of  the 
practical  workings  of  the  law  in  a  new  Territory,  when  election 
<iay  would  shame  the  polls  of  any  cultivated  city  of  the  effete 
East,  where  the  day  wore  a  Sabbath  serenity.  No  rum  was 
sold,  women  rode  to  the  polls  in  carriages  furnished  by  the  two 
parties,  and  every  man  was  straining  himself  to  be  a  gentleman 
because  there  were  votes  at  stake.  A  Wyoming  election,  as  I 
recall  it,  was  a  standing  rebuke  to  every  Eastern  election  I  ever 
saw. 

The  correspondent  asks,  however,  for  some  desultory  re- 
marks on  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  other  attendant  circum- 
stances, and  I  gladly  reproduce  some  of  the  speeches  made  in 
favor  of  the  measure  in  order  to  show  the  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  characteristic  of  the  early  Legislature. 

A  member  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Bigsby,  partly  because  I 
need  a  name  for  him  and  partly  because  that  was  not  his  name, 
was  elected  by  the  railroad  men  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  was  a  railroad  man  himself.  He  said  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks:  ''Gentlemen,  this  is  a  pretty  important  move.  It's 
a  kind  of  wild  train  on  a  single  track,  and  we've  got  to  keep  our 
eye  peeled  or  we'll  get  into  the  ditch.  It's  a  new  conductor 
making  his  first  run.  He  don't  know  the  stations  yet,  and  he 
feels  just  as  if  there  were  a  spotter  in  every  coach  besides.  Fe- 
male suffrage  changes  the  management  of  the  whole  line,  and 
may  put  the  entire  outfit  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  two  years. 
AYe  can't  tell  when  Wyoming  Territory  may  be  side-tracked 
with  a  lot  of  female  conductors  and  superintendents  and  a  posse 
of  giddy  girls  at  the  brakes. 

"I  tell  you  we  want  to  consider  this  pretty  thorough.  Of 
course,  we  members  get  our  time  check  at  the  close  of  the  term, 
and  we  don't  care  much,  but  if  the  young  Territory  gets  into  a 
hot  box,  or  civilization  has  to  wait  a  few  years  because  we  get 
a  flat  wheel,  and  thus  block  the  track,  or  if  by  our  foolishness 
Ave  telescope  some  other  Territory,  folks  will  point  us  out  and 
say,  'there's  where  the  difficulty  is.'  We  sent  a  choice  aggre- 
gation of  railroad  men  and  miners  and  cattle  men  down  there 
to  Cheyenne,  thinking  we  had  a  carload  of  statesmen  for  to 
work  up  this  thing,  and  here  we  are  without  airy  law  or  airy 
gospel  that  we  can  lay  our  jaw  to  in  the  whole  domain.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  I  claim  that  I've  got  my  orders  and  I  shall 
pull  out  in  favor  of  the  move.  If  you  boys  will  couple  onto 
our  train,  I  am  moderately  certain  that  we  will  make  no  mis- 
take. I  regard  it  as  a  promotion  when  I  go  from  the  cattle  train 
-of  male  ward  politics  to  take  charge  of  a  train  with  a  parlor  car 
and  ladies  belonging  to  the  manifest."     (Applause.) 
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The  next  speech  was  made  by  unusual  Barnes,  owner  ot 
the  Bar  G  brand  horse  ranch  and  the  crop  mottle  and  key  Q 
monkey-wrench  brand  cattle  ranch  on  the  Upper  Chugwatei. 
He  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  or  Speaker,  or  whatever  you  call 
yourself,  I  can  cut  out  a  steer  or  put  my  red-hot  monogram  on 
a  maverick  the  darkest  night  that  ever  blew,  but  I'm  poorly  put 
up  to  paralyze  the  eager  throng  with  matchless  eloquence.  I 
tell  you,  talk  is  inexpensive,  anyhow.  It  is  rum  and  hired  help 
that  costs  money.  I  agree  with  the  chair  that  we  want  to  be 
familiar  with  the  range  before  we  stampede  and  go  wild  like  ,a 
lot  of  Texas  cattle  just  off  the  trail,  traveling  100  miles  a  day 
and  filling  their  pelts  with  pizen  weed  and  other  peculiar  vege- 
tables. We  want  to  consider  what  we're  about  and  act  with 
some  judgment.  When  we  turn  this  maverick  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  be  branded,  we  want  to  know  that  we  are  corralling 
the  right  animal.  You  can't  lariat  a  broncho  mule  with  a  morn- 
ing glory  vine.  Most  always,  and  after  we've  run  this  bill  into 
the  chute  and  twisted  its  tail  a  few  times,  we  might  want  to  pay 
two  or  three  good  men  to  help  us  let  loose  it.  However,  I  shall 
vote  for  it  as  it  is,  and  take  the  chances.  Passing  a  bill  is  like 
buying  a  brand  of  cattle  on  the  range,  anyhow.  You  may  tally 
away  ahead,  and  you  may  get  everlastingly  left  with  a  little 
withered  bunch  of  Texas  frames  that  there  ain't  no  more  hopes 
of  fattening  than  there  would  be  of  putting  flesh  on  a  railroad 
bridge." 

The  Legislature  now  took  a  recess,  and  after  a  little  quiet 
talk  at  Colonel  Luke  Murrin's  place,  reassembled  to  listen  to  a 
brief  speech  by  Buck  Bramel,  a  prospector,  who  discovered  the 
Pauper's  Dream  gold  mine.  Buck  said:  "Mr.  Cheersman,  I 
don't  know  what  kind  of  a  fist  the  women  will  make  of  politics, 
but  I'm  prepared  to  invest  with  surface  indications.  The  law 
may  develop  a  true  fissure  vein  of  prosperity  and  progress,  or  a 
heart-breaking  slide  of  the  mountain.  We  cannot  tell  till  we 
go  down  on  it.  All  we  can  do  is  to  prospect  around  and  drift 
and  develop  and  comply  with  the  United  States  laws  in  such 
■cases  made  and  provided.  Then  two  years  more  will  show 
whether  we've  got  'mineral  in  place'  or  not.  If  it  works,  all 
right,  the  next  shift  that  comes  to  the  Legislature  can  drift  and 
stope  and  sump  and  timber  the  blamed  measure  so  as  to  make 
a  good  investment  of  it  for  future  history.  We  don't  expect  to 
declare  a  dividend  the  first  year.  It'll  take  time  to  show  what 
there  is  in  it.  My  opinion  is  that  women  can  give  this  Terri- 
tory a  boom  that  will  make  her  the  bonanza  of  all  creation. 

''We've  got  mighty  pretty  blosom  rock  already  in  the  in- 
telligence and  brains  of  our  women;  let  us  be  the  means  of  her 
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advancement  and  thus  shame  the  old  and  mossy  civilization  of 
other  lands.  Thus  in  time  we  may  be  able  to  send  missionaries 
to  New  England.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  enjoyable 
than  that  would  be.  I  was  in  California  years  ago,  Up  in  the 
hills,  looking  for  a  place,  and  I  ran  into  a  camp  in  a  gulch  there, 
where  the  soft  foot-fall  of  womern  had  never  mashed  the  violet 
or  squoze  the  fragrance  from  the  wild  columbine.  At  first  the 
boys  thought  it  was  real  nice.  Everything  was  so  quiet  and 
life  was  like  a  dream.  Men  wore  their  whiskers  flowing,  with 
burdock  burrs  in  them.  They  got  down  at  the  heel.  They  got 
so  depraved  that  they  neglected  their  manicure  sets  for  days  at 
a  time  and  killed  each  other  thoughtlessly  at  times.  They  also 
wore  their  clothes  a  long  time  without  shame.  They  also  bet 
their  dust  foolishly,  and  the  rum  pathologist  of  the  Little  Nasal 
Dye  Works  got  the  wages  of  the  whole  crew.  Bye  and  bye 
Yankee  school  marms  and  their  brothers  came  up  here,  and 
everything  was  lovely;  the  boys  braced  up  and  had  some  style 
about  'em.     It  was  a  big  stroke  of  good  luck  to  the  camp. 

"I  believe  that  the  mother  of  a  statesman  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  vote  than  a  man  that  can't  read  or  write.  I  may  be  a 
little  peculiar,  but  I  think  that  when  a  woman  has  marched  a 
band  of  hostile  boys  all  the  way  up  to  manhood  and  give  'em;  a 
good  start  and  made  good  citizens  out  of  'em,  with  this  wicked 
world  to  buck  agin  all  the  time,  she  can  vote  all  day,  so  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  in  preference  to  the  man  who  don't  know 
whether  Michigan  is  in  Missouri  or  St.  Louis.  I  am  in  favor 
of  making  the  location  and  going  ahead  with  our  assessment 
work,  and  I'll  bet  my  pile  that  there  hain't  been  a  measure 
passed  by  our  august  body  this  winter  that  will  show  more 
mineral  on  the  dump  in  five  years  than  this  one." 

The  closing  speech  was  made  by  Elias  Kilgore,  a  retired' 
stage  driver,  He  also  favored  the  bill,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Speaker — The  bill  that's  before  us,  it  strikes  me,  is. 
where  the  road  forks.  One  is  the  old  guv'ment  road  that  has 
been  the  style  for  a  good  while,  and  the  other  is  the  cut-off. 
It's  a  new  road,  but  with  a  little  work  on  it,  I  reckon  it's  going- 
to  be  the  best  road.  You  men  that  opposes  the  bill  has  got 
ezzication — some  of  you — some  of  you  ain't.  You  that  has  got 
it  got  it  at  your  mother's  knee.  Second,  the  more  Godlike  we 
get,  gentlemen,  the  more  rights  we  will  give  women.  The 
closter  you  get  to  the  cannibals  the  more  apt  a  woman  is  to  do 
chores  and  get  choked  for  her  opinions.  I  don't  say  that  a  wo- 
man has  got  to  vote  because  she  has  the  right,  no  more  than 
our  local  vigilance  committee  has  got  to  hang  the  member 
from  Sweetwater  county  because  it  has  a  right  to,  but  it  is    a. 
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good,  wholesome  brake  on  society  in  case  you  bust  a  hold-back 
or  tear  off  a  harness  strap  when  you  are  on  a  steep  grade.  The 
member  from  Sweetwater  county  says  we  ort  to  restrick  the 
vote  privilege  instead  of  enlarging  it.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
loo  many  folks  is  already  'ntitled  to  vote.  That  may  be.  Too. 
many  maudlin  drunkards  that  thinks  with  a  fungus  growth  and 
reasons  with  a  little  fatty  degeneration  which  they  calls  brains, 
till  they  runs  against  an  autopsy,  too  many  folks  with  no  voting 
qualification  but  talk  and  trowsiz,  is  allowed  to  vote,  not  only 
at  the  polls,  but  to  even  represent  a  big  and  beautiful  county 
like  Sweetwater  in  the  Legislature. 

"So  we  arc  to  restrick  the  vote,  I  admit,  in  that  direction 
and  enlarge  it  in  the  direction  of  decency  and  sense.  Mr. 
Speaker,  men  is  too  much  stuck  on  themselves.  Becuz  they 
was  made  first,  they  seem  to  be  checked  up  too  high.  The  fact 
is  that  God  made  the  muskeeter  and  the  bedbug  before  he  made 
man.  He  also  made  the  mud-turtle,  the  jackass  and  the  bab- 
boon.  When  he  had  all  the  experience  he  wanted  in  creating,, 
he  made  man.  Then  he  made  woman.  He  done  a  good  job. 
She  suits  me.  She  fooled  herself  once,  but  why  was  it?  It  was 
Monday.  She  had  a  picked-up  dinner.  Adam  wanted  some- 
thing to  finish  off  with.  Eve  suggested  a  cottage  pudding.  'Oh, 
blow  your  cottage  pudding,1  says  Ad.  'How  would  you  like  a 
little  currant  jell?'  says  she.  'No  currant  jell,  if  you  will  excuse 
me/  says  Ad.  'Well,  say  a  saucerful  of  "tipsy  parson,"  with  a 
little  coffee  and  a  Rhode  Island  pudding?'  'Don't  talk  to  me 
about  Rhode  Island  gravies,'  says  Ad.  'You  make  me  tired. 
Wash  day  here  is  worse  than  the  fodder  we  had  at  the  Gem 
City  house  on  our  wedding  tower.  I  haven't  had  a  thing  to  eat 
yet  that  was  fit  to  feed  to  a  shingle  mill.  Give  me  a  fillet  of 
elephant's  veal.  Kill  that  little  fat  elephant  that  eats  the  black- 
berries nights.  Fix  up  a  little  Roman  salad,'  he  says,  'and  put 
a  quart  of  Royal  Berton  sec  on  ice  for  me.  I  will  then  take  ;a 
little  plum  duff  and  one  of  those  apples  that  the  Lord  told  us 
net  to  pick.  Do  that  for  next  wash-day,  Evie,'  says  Ad.  'and 
draw  on  me.' 

"These  was  Adam's  words  as  regular  as  if  he  had  been  re- 
ported, ]  reckon,  and  that's  how  sin  come  into  the  world. 
That's  why  man  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
the  tooth  of  the  serpent  bruises  the  woman's  heel.  Eve  rustled 
around  the  ranch  to  get  a  little  fresh  fruit  for  Ad.,  and  lo!  the 
Deluge  and  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Revelation  and  the  Rebel- 
lion has  g rowed  out  of  it. 

"Proud  man,  with  nothing  but  an  appetite  and  side-whis- 
l.ers,  lays  out  to  own  the  earth  because  Eve  overdrawed    her 
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account  in  order  to  please  him.  And  now,  because  man  claims 
he  was  created  first  and  did  not  sin  to  amount  to  anything,  he 
thinks  that  he  has  got  the  brains  of  the  civilized  world  and 
practically  owns  the  town. 

'T  talk  without  prejudice,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  have  no 
wife.  I  don't  expect  to  have  any.  I  have  had  one.  She  is  in 
heaven  now.  She  belonged  there  before  I  married  her,  but  for 
som«;  reason  that  I  can't  find  out  she  was  throwed  in  my  way 
for  a  few  years,  and  that  recollection  puts  a  lump  in  my  throat 
yet  as  I  stand  here.  I  imposed  on  her  because  she  had  been 
taught  to  obey  her  husband,  no  matter  how  much  of  a  dam 
phoui  he  might  be.  That  was  Laura's  idea  of  Christianity.  She 
is  dead  now.  I  drive  stage  and  think.  God  help  the  feller  that 
has  to  think  when  he's  got  nothing  to  think  of  but  an  angel  in 
the  sky  that  he  ain't  got  no  claim  on. 

"I've  been  held  up  four  times,  and  I  drove  right  along  past 
the  road  agents.  Drove  rather  slow,  hoping  that  they'd  shoot, 
but  they  seemed  kind  of  rattled,  and  so  waited  for  the  next 
stage. 

"It's  d — d  funny  to  me  that  woman  who  suffers  most  in  or- 
der that  man  may  come  into  the  world,  the  one,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  first  to  find  and  last  to  forsake  him,  first  to  hush  the  cry 
of  a  baby  Savior  in  a  Jim  Crow  livery  stable  in  Bethlehem, 
and  last  to  leave  the  cross,  first  at  the  sepulchre  and  last  to 
doubt  the  Lord,  should  be  interested  with  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  generations  and  yet  not  know  enough  to  vote."     (Applause.) 

I  give  the  above  simply  to  show  the  style  of  rhetoric  in 
those  days. 


/^Cct-^y^ 


[eRRitoRial   Seal 


I 


T  I  f  HE  SEAL  adopted  by  Wyoming  Territory,  at  the  time 
of  its  organization,  is  thus  described:  ''The  arms  of 
Wyoming  bear  a  Norman  shield,  with  a  railway  train 
rushing  through  the  sunlit  mountains,  below  which,  in  the 
lower  quarterings  of  the  shield,  are  a  plough,  pick,  shovel, 
and  shepherd's  crook  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  mailed 
hand  holding  a  drawn  sword.  The  motto  is,  CEDA,NTj 
ARMA  TOG^E,  meaning,  'Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown/  or,. 
'Let  military  authority  give  way  to  the  civil  power.' " 
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Y  HE  FIRST  dwelling-house  was  built  at  Cheyenne  in 
1867.  The  Methodists  were  the  first  to  begin 
Christian  work.  Rev.  William  Crawford,  of  Colorado, 
stopped  here  on  his  way  East  in  February,  1868,  gave  a  lecture 
and  tried  to  secure  a  lot  for  a  Congregational  Church.  He 
would  have  succeeded  if  he  could  have  found  anyone  to  hold 
the  lot.  A  writer  in  the  Advance,  in  October,  1868,  speaks  of 
Cheyenne  as  a  permanent  camp  in  the  desert,  a  place  with  no 
gardens,  no  trees  and  no  weeds. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Roy, 
then  home  missionary  superintendent  at  Chicago,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Cook,  then  laboring  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  was  requested 
to  visit  Cheyenne  and  explore  the  field.  He  reported  nineteen 
persons  who  were  willing  to  unite  to  form  a  Congregational 
Church.  In  May,  1869,  Colonel  J.  D.  Davis,  who  had  just 
graduated  at  Chicago,  was  commissioned  for  Cheyenne.  He 
had  received  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  army  for  bravery  as 
color-bearer.  He  was  afterwards  distinguished  for  his  mission- 
ary work  in  Japan.  He  began  work  at  Cheyenne  June  6,  1869, 
having  been  ordained  June  1.  at  Dundee,  Illinois.  The  next 
Sunday  he  organized  a  church  of  thirteen  members.  It  was 
four  hundred  miles  to  the  nearest  Congregational  Church  on  the 
east,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  nearest  on  the  west.  It 
was  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  nearest  ones  on  the  south, 
at  Boulder  and  Denver,  while  these  were  the  first  that  one  could 
reach  if  he  started  by  the  northern  route  and  traveled  twenty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  miles. 
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When  Cheyenne  was  about  a  year  old  it  had  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  nearly  one-half  of  them  being  gamblers 
and  people  of  that  sort.  All  but  ten  of  the  first  eighty  burials 
in  the  cemetery  were  from  violent  deaths — shot,  stabbed,  pois- 
oned, hung,  etc.  In  the  winter  of  1867-68  Cheyenne  was  the 
terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  was  known  -as  "Hell 
on  Wheels."  Things  got  so  bad  that  a  vigilance  committee 
hung  in  ail  six  persons  on  telegraph  poles,  for  there  were  no 
trees  on  this  wind-swept  plain,  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
When  the  railroad  moved  on,  nearly  one-half  of  the  population 
went  with  it.  There  were  sixty  places  where  liquor  wras  sold, 
and  the  town  contained  about  one  thousand  young  men. 
Colonel  Davis  thought  that  it  needed  more  courage  to  plant  the 
gospel  here  than  it  did  to  hold  up  the  old  flag  in  a  fierce  battle, 
but  he  resolved  to  fight  it  out  on  the  gospel  line. 

On  July  4  the  first  communion  service  was  held,  one  per- 
son uniting.  It  was  a  union  service  with  the  Methodists,  the 
Methodist  pastor  assisting.  It  was  a  very  tender  and  solemn 
meeting.  In  the  evening  the  first  service  wTas  held  in  the  thea- 
ter. The  railroad  company  gave  a  quarter  of  a  block,  the  pres- 
ent site,  northwest  corner  of  Capitol  avenue  and  Nineteenth 
street,  and  $1,500  was  at  once  subscribed  for  a  church.  Mr. 
Davis  went  to  Chicago  for  help,  and  secured  lumber  and  paint 
for  the  building,  an  organ,  a  Bible,  a  Sunday  school  library  and 
also  a  wife  for  himself.  He  returned  September  1.  The  build- 
ing was  begun  that  month  and  dedicated  December  19.  In  the 
meantime  a  regular  morning  service  was  held  in  the  school 
house.  That  same  fall  the  energetic  pastor  and  his  wife  built 
a  parsonage  with  only  two  days'  help  from  others.  On  Thanks- 
giving Day  they  were  presented  with  a  purse  of  $150,  besides  a 
quantity  of  vegetables. 

In  1871  Colonel  Davis  heard  a  loud  call  to  go  to  Japan  as 
a  missionary.  He  had  labored  hard  and  faithfully,  but  such  was 
the  changeable  character  of  the  population  that  at  his  depar- 
ture the  church  had  but  one  more  member  than  at  its  organiza- 
tion. In  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred  there  were  only  sixty 
professing  Christians  in  four  Protestant  churches. 

Colonel  Davis  was  followed  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  author 
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of  "Our  Country,"  and  now  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance. He  also  remained  two  years.  In  a  few  months,  in  1872, 
one-third  of  the  members  and  the  majority  of  his  working 
force  moved  away.  Eleven  of  the  twenty-five  members  were 
absent  December  1,  1872.  In  a  year  from  that  time  six  of  the 
twenty-one  members  were  absent.  Yet  the  benevolent  offerings 
that  year  were  $131.  In  January,  1873,  there  was  religious  in- 
terest which  began  with  the  week  of  prayer.  Union  meetings 
were  held  and  a  number  of  persons  converted. 

In  1873  Mr.  Strong  took  up  in  his  church  the  subject  of 
the  social  evil,  which  was  the  great  curse  of  the  city.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  called.  Evil-doers  were  prosecuted  and  some 
of  them  put  in  jail.  In  revenge,  they  tried  to  burn  the  town  on 
a  windy  night.  The  roughs  were  given  four  hours  in  which  to 
leave  town.  A  variety  theater  and  one-fourth  of  the  saloons 
were  closed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  yet  there  was  left  one  saloon 
to  every  seventy  people. 

Mr.  Strong  also  had  a  pressing  call  to  go  to  Japan. 
When  he  left,  the  people  said  that  they  wanted  a  minister  who 
would  promise  not  to  leave  them  for  Japan  in  two  years.  They 
did  not  find  such  a  man,  and  for  two  years  the  church  was  par- 
tially closed,  the  Baptist  pastor  in  Laramie  preaching  occasion- 
ally. The  Sunday  school  and  prayer  meeting  were  given  up, 
and  the  numbers  were  much  discouraged. 

In  August,  1875,  Rev.  C.  M.  Sanders  took  the  work.  The 
forces  were  soon  rallied;  a  good  choir  was  formed  by  outside 
help;  a  pipe  organ  costing  $700  was  purchased;  the  parsonage, 
which  had  been  ?old,  was  repurchased  for  $1,800,  and  in  three 
years  the  church  reached  self-support.  After  that  the  church 
building  was  enlarged.  A  revival  in  1879  added  twenty  to  the 
membership,  and  in  Eebruary,  1880,  nineteen  were  received  ort 
confession,  forty-five  more  joining  a  little  later,  thus  doubling 
the  membership  in  about  three  months.  Sixty-eight  were  re- 
ceived that  year.  After  more  than  six  years'  labor,  Mr.  San- 
ders was  installed,  February  9,  1882,  one  member  of  the  council 
coming  one  thousand  miles,  and  two  coming  five  hundred. 
Work  on  the  present  brick  church  building  was  begun  August 
6,  1883.  It  cost  about  $25,000,  and  was  dedicated  March  12 , 
1884,  Rev.  A.  F.  Sherrill,  of  Omaha,  preaching  the  sermon. 

18 
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October  30,  1886,  Mr.  Sanders  closed  his  pastorate  of  more 
than  eleven  years — the  longest,  at  that  date,  of  any  Congrega- 
tional minister  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region — to  become 
home  missionary  superintendent  for  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
He  received  into  the  church  two  hundred  and  six  members, 
one  hundred  and  four  of  them  on  confession. 

He  was  followed,  in  December,  1886,  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Wil- 
liams, who  ably  administered  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  was  especially  successful  in  clearing 
away  much  of  the  large  and  very  burdensome  indebtedness  on 
the  new  church.  Fifty-seven  members  were  added  in  1889. 
He  closed  his  work  in  July,  1891,  and  was  promptly  followed  by 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Ricker,  who  began  labor  here  August  23, 
i8or.  During  his  busy  pastorate  of  two  and  one-half  years, 
eighty  were  received  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  forty-six 
on  confession  of  faith  and  thirty-four  by  letter.  He  was  also 
lemaikably  successful  in  diminishing  the  church's  indebtedness, 
in  increasing  its  benevolences  and  strengthening  its  organiza- 
tion along  the  lines  of  church  work.  He  resigned  March  1, 
1894,  and  the  church  was  without  a  pastor  for  the  next  three 
■months.  The  following  figures  indicate,  approximately,  the 
membership  of  the  church  for  the  twenty  years  preceding 
(1875-1894):  21,  22,  36,  45,  48,  117,  129,  122,  133,  139,  150, 
191,  175,  174,  184,  174,  200,  222,  230,  219. 

On  June  3,  1894,  was  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  church.  The  occasion  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  importance  of  the  event.  The  history  of  the 
church  and  its  work  for  the  past  quarter  of  a,  century  was  re- 
viewed, and  the  day  was  made  sacred  by  the  hallowed  remin- 
iscences. Of  the  thirteen  charter  members,  seven  were  still 
living  and  were  present  at  the  celebration — five  had  remained 
ii:  Cheyenne.  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,  the  first  pastor  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  church,  was  here  from  Japan,  and  occupied  the 
pulpit  both  morning  and  evening.  Interesting  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  all  four  of  the  other  pastors. 

The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Elmer  E.  Smiley,  was  privi- 
l-.'.r.  l(\  to  begin  his  pastorate  June  10,  1894,  on  the  first  Sunday 
following  the   celebration   of  the   Silver  Anniversary,   and  the 
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opening  Sunday  of  the  second  quarter  century  of  the  church's 
•existence. 

The  South. Church,  which  began  as  a  mission  of  the  First 
Church,  was  organized  in  1885,  with  nine  members.  The  pas- 
ters have  been  Revs.  W.  H.  Bonnell,  J.  D.  Lange,  P.  R.  Crow- 
ell,  F.  L.  Drew  and  J.  M.  Brown.  Miss  Ella  Sherman,  mis- 
sionary, has  the  work  under  her  charge  at  the  present  time.  It 
now  lias  over  thirty  members  and  a  good  chapel. 

For  a  long  time  the  Cheyenne  church  was  the  only  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Wyoming.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
sixteen  churches  organized  in  the  State. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  June  15,  1894. 


The  QverlanD    [rail 
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(Charles  Whitehead  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  June  ig,  1S81.) 

iiT  "T  HE  TELEGRAPH  line  to  the  Pacific  coast  must 
be  kept  up  at  any  cost."  Such  was  the  imperative 
order  of  General  Pat  Conner,  the  noted  California 
Indian  fighter,  to  the  veteran  patrol  upon  the  old  California 
trail  on  the  Xorth  Platte,  during-  the  last  year  of  the  civil  war. 
Men  were  scarce,  and  the  Indians  were  more  numerous  than 
ever  before.  Conner  was  organizing  the  largest  military  expe- 
dition ever  sent  into  the  hostile  Indian  country.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  open  a  road  from  Fort  Laramie,  through  the  Big 
Horn,  i  ongue  river  and  Upper  Yellowstone  country,  to  Ban- 
ncck  and  the  Montana  mining  regions,  and  to  obtain  a  force 
large  enough  to  insure  success,  nearly  every  military  fort  or 
stockade  on  the  telegraph  line  was  depleted  of  fighting  men. 
Tt  was  the  summer  of  1865,  and  times  were  very  exciting  in  the 
East.  Telegrams  were  eagerly  sought  for  in  California,  but  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  open  an  uninterrupted  electric  line  through 
five  hundred  miles  of  hostile  Indian  country  was  only  realized 
bv  the  brave  but  scattered  military  patrol  engaged  in  that  duty. 
Wherever  the  redskins  crossed  the  line  they  tore  down  the 
wire,  burned  down  the  poles,  and  in  many  instances  carried 
away  the  wire,  and,  after  coiling  it  up,  would  throw  it  into  the 
nearest  creek  or  river.  The  three  hundred  miles  of  line  between 
Fort  Laramie  and  South  Pass  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
thirty  young  men  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  under  com- 
mand of  the  late  Edward  Creighton,  of  Omaha,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  overland  telegraph  line.  It  was  to  him  and  his 
small  band  of  cavalrymen  that  General  Conner  issued  the  above 
terse  and  emphatic  order  on  their  departure  on  their  perilous 
three  months'  trip.  The  small  number  of  Creighton's  patrol 
rendered  an  open  campaign  against  the  Indian  marauders  im- 
possible. All  repairs  to  the  line  were  done  in  the  night,  and  all 
breaks  in  the  wire  were  made  in  the  daytime.  The  mode  of  de- 
struction was  as  follows:    A  party  of  young  Cheyennes  or  Sioux 
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would  gallop  up  to  the  telegraph  line  and  throw  a  riata  or  rope 
over  the  wire  and  then  start  off  on  full  gallop,  tearing  dawn  the 
wire,  which  was  usually  ceiled  up  and  carried  away  to  be  con- 
cealed. The  mischievous  redskins  would  then  deploy  up  and 
down  the  line,  each  buck  squatting  himself  down  at  the  base  of 
a  telegraph  pole,  where  he  kindled  a  fire  of  sagebrush  or  grease- 
wood,  and  after  lighting  his  pipe,  sit  and  wait  patiently  until 
the  tall  pole  burned  through  and  fell.  The  labor  of  cutting 
down  or  digging  up  the  poles  was  too  much  for  the  lazy  sav- 
ages; and,  as  time  was  no  object  to  them,  they  waited  until  the 
poles  fell.  The  military  patrol,  safe  within  its  impregnable  cor- 
ral of  wagons  loaded  with  telegraph  poles,  could  see  the  work 
of  destruction  going  on  up  and  down  the  line,  but  dared  not 
move  out  of  camp  until  night  concealed  their  movements. 

The  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  have  always  been  very  supersti- 
tious about  the  "talking  wire,"  as  they  call  it,  and  for  several 
years  after  the  Indian  war  broke  out  refrained  from  meddling 
with  the  overland  line.  In  order  to  impress  the  minds  of  these 
wild  beings  with  the  mysterious  power  of  the  telegraph,  a  great 
council  was  called  at  Scott's  Bluffs  when  the  line  was  first  built. 
Two  of  the  great  chiefs  were  stationed  at  posts  in  the  open  plain, 
between  the  Chimney  Rock  and  Scott's  Bluffs,  and  each  sent 
messages  through  telegraph  operators,  which  were  promptly 
delivered.  Then  the  chiefs  mounted  their  fastest  horses  and 
galloped  to  meet  each  other,  and  asked  what  the  message  was 
or  the  words  he  had  spoken  to  the  wire.  The  result  astounded 
them.  They  could  not  explain  it,  nor  has  it  ever  been  under- 
stood by  them,  and  to  this  day  a  telegraph  operator  or  man  en- 
gaged in  the  repair  or  management  of  the  "talking  wire"  is  re- 
garded as  a  "medicine  man"  and  a  person  to  be  let  alone.  It 
was  to  this  superstition  that  Creighton's  thirty  men  owed  their 
lives  and  exemption  from  attack. 

With  the  approach  of  night  the  telegraph  destroyers  usually 
disappeared,  and  the  repairers  would  start  forth  upon  their 
thrilling  and  exciting  trips.  The  horses'  hoofs  were  muffled 
with  blanket  pads  to  prevent  noise.  Xo  saddles  were  used,  so 
as  to  render  the  horses  lighter  in  case  of  retreat  or  pursuit  by 
the  Indians.  The  instructions  were,  in  case  of  interruption  by 
the  Indians,  to  scatter  into  the  brush  and  each  man  to  silently 
escape  as  best  he  could  to  the  camp.  One  partv  would  dig  holes 
and  insert  the  burning  telegraph  pole,  after  driving  in  a  large 
nail  upon  which  to  hang  the  wire.  The  hammers  used  were 
thickly  padded,  so  as  to  muffle  the  sound  of  the  knocking.  Xo 
talking  was  allowed,  and  only  whispering  when  unavoidable. 
Creighton's  work  was  usually  the   most  dangerous.     His  task 
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was  to  unreel  a  thin,  thread-like  wire  covered  with  green  silk,, 
and  stretch  it  from  one  end  of  the  break  to  the  other,  suspend- 
ing the  frail  wire  upon  the  top  of  sagebrush  or  weds.  By  this, 
slight,  delicate  wire  the  people  of  California  and  Nevada  some- 
times received  a  whole  day's  news..  But  woe  to  the  wire  if 
jackrabbits  were  thick,  or  a  bear  or  stray  pony  crossed  it,  as 
they  often  did.  The  frail  thread  would  break,  and  California 
got  no  more  news  for  that  night  and  day. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  camped  on  the  line.  In  that  event 
Superintendent  Creighton  would  start  out  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness, make  a  circuit  of  the  Indian  camp,  reach  the  line  beyond 
the  break  and  attach  his  pocket  instrument,  and  commence  to 
talk  to  Omaha  or  San  Francisco,  send  messages  to  operators 
on  the  line,  and  then  return  to  camp  in  time  to  escape  capture. 
The  Indians  never  move  about  at  night,  hence  there  was  little 
danger  of  meeting  them  in  the  darkness.  When  moving  from 
place  to  place,  the  ten  wagons  loaded  with  telegraph  poles  pro- 
ceeded in  two  lines,  the  men  in  the  center.  When  the  Indians 
appeared,  a  corral  was  formed  instantly,  stock  in  the  center  and 
men  at  the  breastworks  formed  by  the  telegraph  poles.  But 
while  this  little  patrol  was  pursuing  its  daring  and  solitary 
work,  lively  times  were  being  enacted  not  far  from  them,  and 
many  bra\e  men  were  dying  by  bullet,  arrow  and  tomahawk 
and  Indian  torture. 


*Vv  XormT2U      po-s^1^     •KeiTmiiTg. 
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(Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript.) 

Washington,  October  2,  1896. 

ALAEOXTOLOGISTS  F.  W.  Knowlton  and    T.  W. 

Stanton,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  have 
"g""  just  returned  to  Washington  from  a  visit  to  a  region  of 
marvels.  They  have  been  collecting  fossils  in  Converse  county, 
Wyoming,  where  are  found  deposits  of  the  bones  of  veritable 
dragons  that  lived  about  five  million  years  ago.  These  occur 
in  the  famous  "Laramie  beds,"  which  are  full  of  the  skeletons 
of  the  monstrous  extinct  reptiles  known  to  science  as  "Dino- 
saurs''— meaning  literally  "terrible  reptiles."  In  their  time  they 
constituted  an  extensive  zoological  order,  the  members  of  which 
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exhibited  the  utmost  conceivable  variation  as  to  structure  and 
habits.  Some  of  them  had  as  great  bulk  as  half  a  dozen  elephants, 
weighing  thirty  tons  or  more,  while  others  were  ler,s  in  size 
than  modern  foxes*  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  semi- 
aquatic,  spending  much  of  their  lives  in  the  water. 

It  is  owing  to  their  amphibious  habits,  apparently,  that 
such  quantities  of  their  remains  have  been  preserved  for  the  in- 
struction and  astonishment  of  mankind  to-day.  At  the  period 
when  they  lived  a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  was  covered  by  a  great  system  of  lakes,  which 
extended  northward  from  Mexico  into  Canada.  These  lakes 
formed  an  immense  inland  sea  of  fresh  water,  so  that  the  geo- 
graphical aspect  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  was  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  what  it  is  now.  The  continent  was  young 
then,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  but  a  string  of  islands. 
The  climate  was  much  like  that  of  the  Middle  Eastern  States  at 
present,  and  the  shores  of  the  lakes  were  clad  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Foiests  of  oaks,  elms,  maples,  magnolias  and  even 
fig  trees  dominated  the  landscape,  where  now  are  only  deserts, 
arid  and  desolate. 

The  strange  reptiles  here  described  were  more  or  less  apt 
to  die  in  the  waters  of  rivers.  When  that  occurred,  their  bodies 
were  carried  by  the  streams  to  the  lakes.  They  floated  about 
for  awhile,  and  eventually  sank  to  the  bottom,  where  they  were 
covered  up  by  sand  and  other  detritus.  Thus,  if  circumstances 
happened  to  be  favorable,  their  skeletons  were  preserved.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  lakes  dried  up;  the  land  was  uplifted  by 
geological  change,  and  the  sand  which  enclosed  the  remains  of 
the  animals  hardened  into  stone.  In  this  way  it  comes  about 
that  the  skeletons  may  now  be  dug  out  of  the  hills  in  that 
desert  region.  Along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains may  be  traced  for  hundreds  of  miles  certain  well-defined 
strata  which  contain  these  reptilian  bones.  It  is  supposed  that 
in  that  part  of  the  country  during  the  epoch  described  there  was 
an  estuary,  in  which  the  animals  disported  themselves  in  im- 
mense numbers.  Some  of  them  got  caught  in  the  mud  and  so 
perished;  and  that  accounts  for  the  finding  of  their  skeletons  in 
such  surprising  numbers  in  that  situation. 

The  region  at  present  is  a  land  of  utter  despair.  It  is  an 
almost  lifeless  desert.  There  is  almost  no  vegetation,  save  along 
the  bottoms  of  river  courses,  which  are  dry  nearly  all  the  time. 
Now  and  then  comes  a  rainstorm,  and  the  water  rushes  down 
from  the  mountains  in  dangerous  torrents.  For  a  few  hourS 
the  stream  beds  are  flooded,  and  then  they  become  dry  again. 
The  river  bottoms  ordinarily  are  of  dry  sand,  and  water  is  only 
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to  be  obtained  by  digging  a  hole,  into  which  an  alkaline  and 
unpleasant  fluid  slowly  creeps.  But  the  hunter  after  fossils  is 
indifferent  to  hardships;  he  cares  naught  for  the  tortures  of 
thirst  or  the  searching  heat  of  the  sun.  To  him  an  all-sufficient 
reward  is  the  sight  of  a  queer-looking  something  sticking  out 
of  a  cliff  in  that  region  of  barren  hills,  deep  gulches  and  gloomy 
canyons. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  great  horn  of  a  giant  reptile — may  be  of 
an  unknown  species.  The  obvious  proceeding  is  to  climb  up 
the  cliff  and  begin  a  process  of  excavation.  It  is  a  performance 
enormously  difficult.  To  begin  with,  there  are  few  facilities  at 
hand.  The  nearest  railway  is  fifty  miles  distant,  and  there  is 
not  a  house  within  fifteen  miles.  The  bones  are  imbedded,  or- 
dinarily, in  brown  sandstone;  it  is  of  soft  material,  fortunately, 
and  easily  cut.  Carefully  it  is  pecked  away,  so  as  not  to  muti- 
late the  precious  object,  until  a  part  of  the  skull  is  disclosed. 
This  part  is  promptly  wrapped  with  gunnysacks  that  have  been 
dipped  in  paste;  otherwise  it  would  fall  into  dust  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pour  moist  plaster  of  paris 
upon  the  newly-exposed  fossil  and  let  it  harden,  so  as  to  hold 
the  relic  together.  The  process  described  is  continued  until  the 
entire  bony  structure  is  secured.  In  this  manner  two  complete 
skulls  of  the  Triceratops,  a  three-horned  Dinosaur,  were  ob- 
tained, each  of  them  weighing  two  tons. 

Many  of  the  creatures  whose  remains  are  thus  dug  out 
correspond  very  nearly  to  the  monsters  made  familiar  to  the 
imagination  of  childhood  by  the  fairy  tales  of  the  nursery.  Real 
dragons  and  "chimeras  dire"  swarmed  everywhere  in  those 
days.  Take  the  Laelaps  for  example.  This  was  an  animal  forty 
feet  long,  built  like  a  kangaroo.  It  walked  erect  on  its  hind 
legs  and  was  incredibly  agile,  leaping  seventy  feet  at  a  bound. 
Its  jaws  were  armed  with  teeth  like  bayonets,  and  its  remark- 
ably small  fore  limbs  terminated  in  hands  which  were  pro- 
vided with  cruel  claws.  The  vertebra  and  leg  bones  of  this 
fearful  beast  were  hollow,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and  prob- 
ably the  first  thing  it  did  to  a  victim  was  to  scratch  its  eyes  out. 
AYeighing  a  couple  of  tons,  with  the  activity  of  an  antelope, 
and  provided  by  nature  with  weapons  far  more  effective  than 
those  of  any  modern  mammal,  the  Laelaps  was  probably  the 
most  formidable  beast  that  ever  existed. 

In  imagination  one  can  picture  this  frightful  creature, 
stalking,  kangaroo-fashion,  along  the  bank  of  a  river,  its  head 
uplifted  twenty-five  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that  it  was  able 
to  overlook  a  considerable  stretch  of  country.  Perchance  it 
sees,  sluggishly  wading  in  the  stream  and  feeding  on  the  water 
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plants,  a  reptile  far  larger  than  itself,  with  a  long  and  crane-like 
neck,  a  very  small  head,  and  a  body  of  enormous  bulk,  weigh- 
ing twenty  tons  or  more.  This  is  a  Brontosaur — a  stupid  and 
almost  defenseless  animal,  amphibious  in  habit,  measuring 
sixty  feet  from  snout  to  end  of  tail.  Hardly  has  it  time  to  real- 
ize the  presence  of  its  enemy  before  the  Laelaps,  with  a  bound, 
has  alighted  upon  its  back.  The  tragedy  is  quickly  accom- 
plished, and  the  merciless  carnivore  is  soon  gorging  itself  with 
the  flesh  of  its  gigantic  victim. 

Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  the  imaginative  trav- 
eller comes  every  now  and  then  upon  the  form  of  some  reptile  of 
vast  bulk  and  alarming  aspect,  sunning  itself  upon  a  bank  or 
browsing  on  the  aquatic  vegetation.  But  the  creatures  are 
harmless  enough — sluggish  and  inoffensive.  A  monster  supe- 
rior in  size  to  any  of  the  rest  moves  heavily  through  the  rushes 
that  fringe  the  shore  and  "slumps"  into  the  water  with  a  great 
splash.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  Brontosaur,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  related,  but  it  is  much  bigger,  weighing  about  thirty 
tons.  This  is  an  Atlantosaur — largest  of  all  the  animals  of  that 
epoch.  Its  thigh  bone  is  six  feet  long.  One  observes  that  it 
swims  by  means  of  its  huge  flat  tail,  holding  its  fore  legs  against 
its  massive  sides  as  it  sculls  along. 

Not  far  away,  fast  asleep  in  a  muddy  shallow,  is  a  beast  of 
more  remarkable  appearance.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  long  and  is 
clad  in  a  complete  armor  of  bony  plates  and  spines.  Some  of 
the  plates  are  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  Its  tail  is  armed 
with  four  pairs  of  spines,  each  of  them  about  two  feet  long. 
The  jaws  are  massive  and  the  eyes  large.  But  the  most  strik- 
ing point  in  the  animal's  make-up  is  a  series  of  immense  plates 
of  bone,  arranged  along  the  back  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  the  biggest  of  them  being  four  feet  across. 
The  creature  thus  formidably  equipped  for  defense  is  very  stu- 
pid, having  the  smallest  brain  of  any  known  vertebrate  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size.  As  a  compensation,  it  has  a  supplementary 
brain  in  its  pelvis  ten  times  as  big  as  the  one  in  its  skull.  This 
wonderful  expansion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  designed  for  actuat- 
ing the  powerful  tail,  which  is  a  weapon. 

As  the  thraveller  gazes  in  awe  upon  this  strange  reptile,  it 
suddenly  opens  its  eyes  and  raises  its  snout.  Its  sense  of  smell 
is  very  keen,  and  it  scents  danger.  Nor  is  it  mistaken,  for  an 
instant  later  there  appears  on  the  river  bank  a  monster  of  most 
ferocious  and  alarming  aspect.  It  is  twenty  feet  long,  and 
stands  erect  on  its  hind  legs.  On  its  head  is  a  big  horn,  and  its 
i.iovements  are  extremely  agile.  Its  massive  jaws  are  armed 
with  large  teeth,  as  sharp  as  knives,  and  its  fingers  have  strong 
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claws.  The  eyes  of  the  beast  are  partly  protected  by  overhang- 
ing protuberances;  its  tail  is  long,  flat  and  adapted  for  swim- 
ming. Evidently  it  proposes  to  assail  the  Stegosaur,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  armored  reptile,  but  being  a  creature  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  it  hesitates  before  determining  on  the 
method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  the  Stegosaur  slowly  rises  to  a 
seated  posture,  resting  in  its  customary  fashion  upon  its  tail  and 
massive  rear  limbs,  as  on  a  tripod. 

What  pen  is  able  fitly  to  chronicle  the  dread  encounter 
which  presently  follows?  Imagine  the  terror-inspiring  yells  of 
the  combatants  and  the  efforts  of  the  Ceratosaur,  for  such  is 
the  scientific  title  of  the  assailant,  to  inflict  a  fatal  wound  upon 
its  armored  adversary.  The  latter,  uttering  cries  of  distress 
and  fear,  can  oppose  no  effective  tactics  to  the  agile  foe,  which, 
leaping  to  and  fro,  seems  to  be  on  all  sides  at  once,  trying  to 
find  a  vulnerable  point.  But  even  the  throat  of  the  Stegosaur 
is  sheathed  with  armor  plates,  and  the  attacking  party  cannot 
get  the  looked-for  chance  to  rip  open  the  belly  of  its  proposed 
victim  with  a  stroke  of  its  powerful  hind  foot.  Suddenly  some- 
thing happens.  With  a  tremendous  lash  of  its  huge  tail,  the 
clumsy  Stegosaur  strikes  its  antagonist  full,  three  or  four  of  the 
spines  penetrating  the  body  of  the  Ceratosaur  in  a  vital  part. 
Blood  gushes  from  the  wounds  and  the  great  horned  lizzard 
gives  back.  The  assault  is  not  renewed,  and  presently,  with 
howls  of  anguish  the  ferocious  brute  crawls  away  and  van- 
ishes in  the  forest. 

Great  in  size  as  are  the  carnivorous  reptiles  of  this  strange 
epoch,  like  the  Laelaps  and  the  Ceratosaur,  it  is  noticed  that 
the  herbivores  are  much  larger.  The  latter  may  be  said  to  cor- 
respond to  the  horned  cattle  and  other  vegetable-feeding  ani- 
mals of  a  subsequent  epoch,  which  were  destined  in  their  day  to 
serve  as  food  for  flesh-eating  mammals  smaller  than  themselves. 
The  carnivores  of  the  Mesozoic  are  mostly  leapers,  walking 
erect  and  having  hollow  bones  for  lightness;  the  herbivores,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  clumsy  and  less  intelligent,  but  commonly 
provided  with  defensive  bony  armor.  The  latter  usually  go  on 
"all  fours,"  but  some  of  them  are  built  on  the  kangaroo  pat- 
tern. Go  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Laramie  sea  and  cast  a 
glance  over  that  mighty  sheet  of  water.  At  some  distance  from 
the  land  is  wading  a  beast  of  vast  bulk,  upright  on  its  hind  legs. 
It  stands  thirty  feet  high  and  has  enormous  jaws,  which  some- 
what resemble  a  pair  of  exaggerated  salad  spoons.  With  these 
it  is  gathering  the  aquatic  weeds,  on  which  it  lives.  Its  mouth 
is  furnished  with  two  thousand  grinding  teeth,  arranged  in 
magazines. 
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This  animal  is  a  Hadrosaur.  Look  around  that  bend  in 
the  shore  of  the  lake  and  you  will  see  a  nearly  related  creature, 
much  more  than  half  as  big,  which  likewise  walks  erect.  It  is 
a  Claosaur.  Its  head  is  long  and  narrow,  its  eyes  are  large  and 
its  scent  is  very  keen.  The  tail  of  the  brute  is  long  and  well 
adapted  for  propulsion  through  water.  Its  fingers  and  toes 
end  not  in  claws,  but  in  little  hoofs.  Succulent  vegetation  is  its- 
food.  Now,  if  you  will  cast  your  gaze  upward  to  yonder  hill- 
lop,  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  yet  another  herbivorous  rep- 
tile of  far  greater  size.  In  the  distance  it  looks  like  a  giant 
kangaroo.  Sixty  feet  it  measures  from  snout  to  tip  of  taiL 
Titanosaur  is  surely  an  appropriate  name  for  this  monster, 
which  browses  on  the  foliage  of  the  forest. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  describe  all  the  strange  types 
of  reptiles  which  inhabit  this  fairyland  of  science.  In  size  and 
structure  their  variation  is  infinite.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Triceratops,  as  tall  as  a  big  elephant  and  twice  as 
long.  It  has  three  formidable  horns,  two  of  which,  each  a 
yard  in  length  and  very  sharp,  spring  from  above  the  eyes, 
while  the  third  is  smaller  and  surmounts  the  nose.  The  head  is 
enormous,  weighing  half  a  ton,  and,  in  order  to  hold  it  up,  the 
beast  is  provided  with  a  great  bony  frill  at  the  neck,  for  the  at- 
tachment of  muscles.  Its  jaws  terminate  in  a  cutting  beak, 
sheathed  with  horn,  and  its  neck  is  protected  by  a  series  of  ar- 
mor plates.     The  creature  is  sluggish,  moving  on  all  fours. 

If  luck  favors,  you  may  get  a  sight  of  a  Polycanthus — a 
reptile  whose  loins  are  protected  by  a  continuous  sheet  of  bony 
plate  armor,  rising  into  knobs  and  spines.  Some  of  the  carni- 
vores are  no  bigger  than  setter  dogs,  and  of  these  an  example 
is  the  Anchisaur,  which  is  very  slender  and  delicately  made, 
with  long,  bird-like  neck  and  flexible  tail.  Time  permitting, 
you  might  indulge  in  an  egg-hunt,  for  many  of  these  monsters 
lay  eggs,  though  others  bring  forth  their  young  alive.  It  need 
not  surprise  you  to  come  across  an  egg  as  big  as  a  beer  keg), 
buried  in  the  sand,  so  that  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  may  hatch 
out  a  baby  Atlantosaur. 

A  marvelous  epoch,  truly,  from  the  zoological  point  of 
view!  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  has  written  a 
book  concerning  it,  telling  all  about  the  Dinosaurs.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Geological  Survey. 
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CHEYEXXE,   YVYO, 


BY    BEY.    S.    C.    DAYIS. 


IN  RESFOXSE  to  a  call  signed  by  a  number  of  Baptist  resi- 
dents in  Cheyenne,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional meeting  house,  in  the  said  city,  on  September  21, 
1877,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  Society  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  The  church  was 
organized  with  twenty-one  constituent  members. 

It  filed  copies  of  its  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  and  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  Lara- 
mie, on  the  nth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1877.  The  corporate 
name  of  the  organization  is:  ''The  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Cheyenne."    And  its  duration  shall  be  perpetual. 

The  act  of  incoporation  calls  for  a  board  of  six  trustees, 
and  the  signatures  of  S.  A.  Sturgis,  I.  C.  Whipple,  F.  E.  War- 
ren, J.  M.  Thayer,  J.  T.  Holliday  and  C.  S.  Wells  are  attached 
to  the  document  as  constituting  the  first  board  of  trustees.  The 
members  comprising  the  organization  were:  Ithamar  C.  Whip- 
ple, .Airs.  C.  S.  Wells,  C.  S.  Wells,  J.  T.  Holliday,  S.  A.  Sturgis, 
Airs.  Emma  J.  Sturgis,  J.  L.  Cabe,  D.  C.  Lusk,  Airs.  Sarah  L. 
Lusk,  C.  S.  Bradbury,  Airs.  C.  S.  Bradbury,  Elizabeth  Wallace, 
Airs  Sidney  DaYis,  Airs.  Florence  J.  Gardiner,  Airs.  Rebecca 
Crook,  Airs.  W.  W.  Crook,  Alarietta  Williams,  Airs.  Esther  M. 
Durbin,  Airs.  E.  A.  Douglas,  Asa  C.  Dobbins,  Edna  J.  Leibey. 
After  the  meeting  for  organization,  which  was  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  the  young  society  rented  tiie  Y.  AI.  C. 
A.  rooms  for  their  regular  weekly  prayer  sen-ices.  They  held 
regular  preaching  sen-ices  only  one  Sunday  in  each  month,  at 
the  same  place,  and  occasionally  a  Yisiting  minister  would  hold 
a  sen-ice  there  aside  from  this. 

Rcy.  D.  J.  Pierce,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of 
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Laramie  City,  presided  at  the  organization  of  the  church  and 
became  its  first  pastor,  preached  once  a  month.  This  was  only  a 
temporary  arrangement  "until  the  church  could  find  a  pastor  to 
supply  them  regularly."  He  served  in  such  capacity  until  Sep- 
tember,  1878.  On  January  1,  1879,  Rev.  William  M.  Young 
became  pastor,  and  the  court  room  was  secured  for  holding 
Sunday  services.  This  beloved  pastor  was  called  to  his  reward 
after  seven  weeks  of  service  with  the  young  church,  February 
21,  1879.  Other  pastors  who  have  served  the  church  are:  A. 
E.  Banks,  August,  1880,  to  March,  1883;  George  H.  Brown, 
December,  2,  1883,  to  July  28,  1884;  S.  J.  Munn,  January  1, 
1885,  to  December  30,  1885;  M.  J.  Sullivan,  August  8,  1886,  to 
January  23,  1887;  H.  W.  Sterns,  October  18,  1887,  to  October, 
1888;  L.  D.  Lambkin,  August  20,  1889,  to  December,  1890;  E. 
T.  Sanford,  December  17,  1890,  to  March,  1891;  J.  P.  Farmer, 
March  12,  1893,  to  May  1,  1895;  S.  C.  Davis,  September  1,  1895, 
present  incumbent. 

A  committee  consisting  of  I.  C.  Whipple,  C.  L.  Wells  and 
S.  A.  Sturgis  was  appointed  to  seek  out  and  secure  prices  on 
suitable  lots  to  locate  a  church  building  on,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
church  held  November  22,  1&77. 

The  church  did  not  build,  however,  until  1880.  On  Sep- 
tember 24  of  that  year  a  contract  was  let  to  erect  the  house  of 
worship  at  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Ferguson  streets,  and 
the  building  was  dedicated  June  21,  1881.  Rev.  A.  B.  Banks, 
pastor;  M.  P.  Keefe,  contractor.     Cost,  $4,450. 

The  second  building  was  located  on  Nineteenth  street  and 
Warren  avenue,  and  was  built  in  1894.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  in  July  and  the  building  dedicated  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  building  is  commodious  and  well  equipped,  making 
a  very  attractive  house  of  worship,  having  all  the  latest  appli- 
ances for  church  work.  The  auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  400  and  the  lecture  room  capacity  for  about  200  more.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building,  inclusive  of  lots  and  furnishings,  was 
about  $15,000. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  127.  The  early 
history  of  the  church  is  similar  to  that  of  multitudes  of  other 
churches.     Like  its  Lord,  it  had  no  home  of  its  own,  and  at 
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times  scarcely  a  place  to  lay  its  head.  The  early  records  show 
it  to  have  met  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms;  then  in  the  hall  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society;  then  its  Sunday  meetings  at  the  court  house 
and  its  prayer  meetings  from  house  to  house.  Its  habits  were 
nomadic  for  nearly  four  years,  sometimes  having  a  pastor  to 
lead  them,  sometimes  being  led  by  one  of  their  own  number, 
elected  by  the  church.  These  were  years  of  trial,  yet  of  pros- 
perity, for  this  body  grew  from  twenty-one  members,  as  con- 
stituted, to  sixty-one,  when  it  dedicated  its  meeting  house  on 
the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Ferguson  streets. 

S.  C.  Davis,  pastor;  I.  C.  Whipple  and  William  Williams, 
deacons;  W.  S.  Whipple,  church  clerk;  J.  O.  Churchill,  W.  A. 
Richards,  William  Williams,  C.  M.  Smith,  E.  S.  Johnston,  John 
Roberts,  trustees. 

The  Sunday  school  was  organized  January  12, 1879,  in  tne 
court  house,  with  Professor  C.  L.  Wells  superintendent.  Pro- 
fessor J.  O.  Churchill  is  the  present  superintendent.  The  en- 
lollment  is:  Scholars,  136;  teachers,  13;  officers,  5.  Total  con- 
nected with  the  school,  151,  three  of  the  officers  being  also  en- 
gaged as  teachers. 

There  is  a  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  forty-five 
members,  of  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Whipple  is  president,  and  it 
forms  an  efficient  force  in  the  work  of  the  church. 

A  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  sixty  members  is  a  most  effectual 
aid  to  the  work  of  the  church,  as  its  name  indicates.  Of  this  or- 
ganization Mrs.  W.  A.  Richards  is  president.  A  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  strong  and  vigorous,  is  another  of  the  church's 
potent  factors.  Of  this  organization  Mrs.  J.  O.  Churchill  is 
president.  Both  of  these  organizations  have  been  active  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Junior  Baptist  Union  has  recently  been  organized,  of 
which  Airs.  S.  C.  Davis  is  superintendent  and  Asa  Dobbins 
president.  This  organization  has  forty  members.  Besides  these 
organizations,  various  committees  are  constituted  for  special 
features  of  the  church  work.  The  aim  of  the  church  is  to  leave 
no  feature  of  its  legitimate  work  untouched. 

Cheyenne,  September  1,  1896. 
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-Story  of  a  i^lerrvoraye  -Si^ge  ar\c|  Deatk  of  Li^uteiv 
aht  Ca^jDer  Collirvy 


BY    CHARLES    WHITEHEAD. 


FT  HE  SIEGE  « 

•        land  trail,  alt: 

~£~      the  entire  In< 


ttTYT  HE  SIEGE  of  Old  Platte  bridge,  on  the  old  Over- 
although  one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  of 
idian  war,"  writes  Mr.  Whitehead,  "has 
never  been  recorded.  The  thrilling  details  of  that  fearful  strug- 
gle of  seven  days,  in  1865,  received  but  slight  mention  during 
the  exciting  days  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  General  Con- 
ner, with  the  Second  California  Cavalry,  Colonel  Cole's  Mis- 
souri Brigade  and  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  Indian  scouts 
had  penetrated  the  Big  Horn  country,  and  were  driving  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  before  them.  Fort  Phil  Kearney  was  be- 
ing built  and  Fort  Conner  located,  when  runners  were  sent 
south  for  Indian  reinforcements.  The  warriors  of  the  combined 
tribes  of  Cheyennes.  Sioux,  Arapahoes  and  some  Kiowas  started 
northward  from  their  camps  south  of  the  Platte.  On  their 
march  northward  to  assist  the  northern  tribes,  a  halt  was  made 
at  Old  Xorth  Platte  bridge,  which  was  a  stockade  fort,  gar- 
risoned by  about  a  hundred  men  from  Michigan  and  Ohio  regi- 
ments. The  besieging  force  was  not  less  than  three  thousand 
strong,  and  completely  covered  the  face  of  the  Platte  valley  ad- 
jacent to  the  stockade  fort.  The  bridge  was  of  cedar,  and  cost 
$60,000  to  build.  The  telegraph  patrol  had  noticed  the  in- 
creased number  of  Indians  hovering  about  them,  and  on  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  stockade  at  Platte  bridge  were  driven 
back  by  a  party  of  several  hundred  mounted  warriors,  who  com- 
pletely blockaded  the  way  and  angrily  motioned  them  back. 
The  patrol  turned  from  the  road,  and  drove  down  to  the  river 
near  Red  Butte,  and  took  possession  of  a  large  peninsula  cov- 
ered with  good  grass.  The  wagons  were  drawn  up  close  in  line 
across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  forming  a  good  breastwork, 
and  rifle  pits  were  dug  along  the  river  bank. 
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"The  boom  of  the  one  piece  of  artillery  at  the  fort  could  be 
faintly  heard  by  the  little  band  on  the  peninsula,  but  Indians 
were  too  numerous  for  any  of  the  devoted  thirty  to  venture  out 
of  camp.  The  telegraph  line  was  down  for  at  least  nine  miles,, 
and  it  was  folly  to  attempt  to  repair  it.  During  that  seven  days' 
siege  the  Pacific  coast  received  no  telegraphic  news.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  siege  a  party  of  twenty-seven  of  the  Eleventh 
Kansas  Cavalry  arrived  at  the  telegraph  patrol  camp  from 
Sweetwater  bridge,  near  the  old  Devil's  Gate.  They  were  en 
route  home,  to  be  mustered  out  of  service,  and  were  already 
felicitating  themselves  upon  the  approaching  happiness  of  a 
return  home  after  three  years'  hard  service  in  the  South.  Their 
appearance  was  hailed  by  the  telegraph  patrol  with  great  joy 
and  satisfaction,  and  a  cordial  invitation  was  given  them  to  halt 
and  join  the  two  forces  for  mutual  protection.  To  this  well- 
meant  invitation  the  sergeant  in  command  replied,  contemptu- 
ously: 'No,  sir;  we  don't  stop  here.  We  are  going  into  Platte 
bridge  in  spite  of  all  the  redskins  this  side  of .' 

"  'But  the  fort  is  surrounded,  and  thousands  of  Indians 
cover  the  plain  this  side  the  bridge.' 

"  T  don't  care  a  .     You  Ohio  fellows,  decked  out  in 

buckskin  and  fringe,  think  you  know  too  much  about  this  In- 
jun business.  We  have  been  South,  where  fighting  is  done,  and 
we  know  how  to  do  it.' 

"  'But  you  cannot  get  through,  I  tell  you,  and  by  halting 
here  you  may  save  all  our  lives.  For  God's  sake,  sergeant, 
don't  go  on.  Be  a  man,  now,  and  join  us  and  wait  untij  the 
siege  is  over.' 

"  'You  fellowTs  are  skeered.  We  will  go  on,  and  if  you  want 
to  be  safe,  go  on  with  us.  We  will  cut  our  way  through,  or  go 
to  hell  a-trying.     Forward,  men!' 

"One  little  sergeant  of  this  doomed  band  expostulated 
with  the  senior  sergeant  and  asked  him  to  stay  one  night.  But, 
no;  he  was  bound  to  go  on,  and  the  telegraph  patrol  saw  them 
go  to  sure  death,  with  sad  faces  and  tearful  eyes.  An  hour 
afterwards  they  drove  over  a  dividing  ridge  and  disappeared. 
Their  fate  was  as  follows:  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  sandy 
dividing  ridge,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Platte  bridge,  the 
Kansans  beheld  a  scene  that  seemed  to  paralyze  them  with  fear. 
Between  them  and  the  beleaguered  stockade  fort  countless  In- 
dians were  seen  galloping  and  prancing  about  in  all  directions, 
while  a  lively  firing  was  kept  up  at  the  fort.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  retreat,  for  the  Indians  had  already  discovered  them, 
and  at  least  five  hundred  Cheyennes  were  approaching  them  at 
full  gallop.     A  panic  seized  the  Kansas  boys.     They  turned  to 

19 
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the  right  of  the  road,  drove  their  three  wagons  down  in  a  dry 
ravine,  and  in  five  minutes  were  surrounded.  Three  of  the  Kan- 
sans  galloped  oil  towards  the  river,  about  a  mile  distant.  Two 
of  them  reached  the  water  and  one  was  lassoed  and  reserved  for 
torture.  One  of  the  two  was  shot  in  the  water,  and  the  third, 
who  was  the  sergeant  who  desired  to  stop  with  the  telegraph 
patrol,  escaped  into  the  brush,  and  was  rescued  by  a  sortie  from 
the  fort.     He  was  the  only  man  of  the  party  saved. 

"The  Kansans  fought  stubbornly.  It  was  a  fight  for  death, 
for  life  was  now  out  of  the  question.  To  be  taken  prisoners  was 
worse  than  death,  so  each  man  coveted  the  fatal  bullet.  The 
garrison  could  plainly  see  the  surrounded  Kansans,  and  the 
most  intense  excitement  prevailed.  The  one  solitary  piece  of 
artillery,  a  small  brass  mountain  howitzer,  was  dragged  out  of 
the  stockade  and  taken  to  a  sandbar  up  the  river,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  throwing  shells  at  the  Indians  surrounding  the  Kan- 
sans and  their  three  wagons.  The  treacherous  quicksands  en- 
gulfed the  howitzers,  and  Sergeant  Merwin,  of  Company  G, 
Eleventh  Ohio,  in  charge  of  the  piece,  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  For  nearly  an  hour  the  Kansans  kept  up  the  unequal  fight, 
and  repeatedly  drove  back  the  howling  hordes  of  redskins.  The 
Indians  withdrew  and  were  observed  to  dismount  and  lie  flat  on 
the  ground.  Then  they  dug  a  trench  large  enough  to  lie  in. 
and  by  the  aid  of  knife  and  tomahawk  expended  their  trench 
towards  the  doomed  men.  As  they  crawled  along  they  kept  a 
pile  of  sand  in  front  of  them,,  behind  which  they  dug  and  crawled 
nearer.  The  Kansans  could  see  these  piles  of  sand  gradually 
approaching,  and  knew  what  they  meant.  But  they  were  help- 
less, and  could  see  nothing  to  shoot  at  except  these  moving 
.piles  of  sand.  When  they  were  close  to  their  victims  a  signal 
was  given  and  the  redskins  sprang  from  the  earth,  knife  and  pis- 
tol in  hand,  and  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued.  It  was  very 
short. 

"While  the  Kansans  were  stubbornly  fighting  for  life  on  the 
hillside,  the  garrison  was  organizing  a  relief  party.  It  was  a 
mad  act  and  a  hopeless  enterprise.  The  Michigan  captain  in 
command  detailed  twenty-nine  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Michi- 
gan Cavalry,  and  placed  them  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Casper  Collins,  of  Company  G,  Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry.  Col- 
lins was  a  mere  boy,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age — a  slight,  deli- 
cate youth,  the  son  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  had  ac- 
companied his  father  to  the  frontier  four  years  before,  a  bright, 
laughing  boy,  and  for  more  than  two  years  had  been  almost  liv- 
ing with  the  Ogallala  Sioux,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite. 
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He  was  a  good  rider,  a  fine  hunter  and  spoke  the  Sioux  lan- 
guage fluently.  He  was  commissioned  during  the  third  year 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Indian  country.  To  this  boy  was  en- 
trusted the  desperate  task  of  cutting  out  the  surrounded  Kan- 
sans.  He  accepted  the  task  with  a  sad  smile,  bade  adieu  to  his 
friend,  Captain  Bretney,  and,  mounting  his  fine  grey  chargei, 
led  forth  his  forlorn  hope.  Out  of  the  stockade  gates,  slowly 
over  the  long  bridge,  and  then  was  heard  the  ringing  shout: 
'Trot!  Gallop!  Charge!'  Away  went  the  twenty-nine  into  the 
dense  horde  of  Indians.  The  Sioux  treated  it  as  a  joke,  and  re- 
frained from  shooting.  When  the  little  detachment  had  reached 
a  point  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  the  Sioux  closed  in 
upon  it,  and  with  bows,  clubs  and  doubled  ropes  beat  the  baf- 
fled soldiers  back  to  the  starting  point.  Five  unfortunate  sol- 
diers were  knocked  down  and  reserved  for  torture.  The  re- 
mainder reached  the  stockade,  bruised  and  beaten,  but  not  se- 
riously wounded. 

"The  huge  gates  of  the  stockade  opened  to  receive  the  bat- 
tered cavalry,  and  Casper  Collins,  pale  as  death,  stood  before  the 
Michigan  captain,  who,  standing  upon  the  parapet  of  the  stock- 
ade, ordered  another  charge,  to  which  Collins  replied:  'Cap- 
tain, if  we  charge  again,  we  shall  all  be  killed.  I  was  spared 
this  time  because  those  Sioux  over  there  recognized  me  as  an 
old  friend.  Those  are  the  Ogallalas,  under  Red  Cloud.  He 
bade  me  come  back  with  life,  but  said  if  I  repeated  the  charge 
he  would  scalp  us  all.  I  will  not  disobey  orders,  but  if  we  go 
forth  again,  we  shall  all  die.' 

"The  Michigander  sternly  repeated  his  order,  and  added 
several  more  men  to  the  charging  party.  Young  Casper  Col- 
lins embraced  Captain  Bretney  and  sent  word  to  his  father,  Wil- 
liam O.  Collins,  in  about  this  style:  'Tell  my  father  I  will  not 
disobey  orders.  It  is  hard  to  die  in  this  way,  but  I  will  do  my 
duty.     Good-bye.' 

''The  charging  party,  now  thirty  in  number,  rode  forth 
slowly.  On  reaching  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge  the  charge 
was  ordered.  There  was  a  short  struggle.  The  men  used  pis- 
tols and  the  Indians  closed  in  upon  them.  Ropes  were  used, 
and  the  cavalrymen  were  dragged  helplessly  from  their  saddles. 
Some  fell  dead,  some  were  lanced,  others  were  dragged  to  the 
earth  and  knifed,  while  far  in  the  front  sat  the  gallant  Casper 
Collins,  cutting  his  way  to  death.  He  was  spared  longest,  be- 
cause he  was  a  favorite  with  the  Indians.  At  last  his  grey  horse 
was  seen  to  fall  and  his  slight,  delicate  form  stood  upon  the  car- 
cass, a  mark  for  a  dozen  enraged  redskins  surrounding  him. 
Spectators  on  the  top  of  the  stockade  say  he  went  down  fight- 
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ing,  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  which  he  had  used  effectively.  Thus- 
died  one  of  the  bravest  boys  that  ever  wore  the  blue.  The  men 
he  commanded  were  all  killed  or  captured.  Not  one  returned 
to  the  fort  again. 

''The  Kansans  also  died  fighting,  unaware  of  the  effort  be- 
ing made  for  their  relief.  They,  more  fortunate  than  the  Col- 
lins detachment,  died  arms  in  hand.  Thirteen  of  the  charging 
party  were  taken  alive  and  tortured  in  plain  sight  of  the  weak- 
ened, heartsick  garrison.  They  were  bound  with  telegraph  wire 
and  roasted  alive.  Some  had  ears,  nose  and  fingers  cut  off;, 
others  had  their  eyes  gouged  out  and  were  slowly  cut  to  pieces. 
The  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  poor  fellows  could  be  heard  alL 
night  by  the  men  m  the  fort,  who  were  unable  to  render  assist- 
ance. It  was  a  horrible  night.  After  cutting  off  hands  and  feet 
from  the  dead  white  men,  which  they  tied  to  their  lances  as 
trophies,  and  after  a  day  and  a  night  devoted  to  scalp  dancing 
and  pow-wow  in  honor  of  the  victory,  the  redskins  broke  camp 
and  started  north  to  fight  Conner  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  where 
they  committed  a  massacre,  not  long  afterwards,  of  the  entire 
garrison.  The  telegraph  patrol,  miraculously  saved  by  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Indians,  was  the  first  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  writer  assisted  in  the  mournful  duty  of  gathering  up  the 
remains  of  the  sixty  massacred  white  men.  The  Kansas  men 
had  been  roasted  on  their  wagons,  and  their  charred  bones  lay 
scattered  all  around,  where  the  wolves  had  dragged  them.  The 
Michigan  men  who  died  in  the  attempt  at  rescue  were  many  ot 
them  burned  to  a  cinder  and  others  were  horribly  mutilated. 
The  body  of  the  gallant  boy-leader,  Casper  Collins,  was  found 
stripped,  but  not  mutilated.  Even  his  scalp  was  spared  by  his 
former  friends,  the  Sioux.  The  War  Department,  to  do  honor 
to  his  name,  changed  the  name  of  Platte  bridge  to  Fort  Casper, 
which  name  it  now  holds,  although  no  longer  used  as  a  military 
post.  It  is  now  the  cattle  ranch  of  Judge  Carey,  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  whose  cattle  graze  upon  the  luxuriant  grasses  fer- 
tilized by  the  blood  of  sixty  brave  white  men  and  an  unknown 
number  of  fierce  Sioux  and  Cheyennes." 

Cheyenne,  June  15,  1881. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL,    EVANSTON, 


pVANSTOH. 


A  (3lirr\|D^e  of  its  Early  History. 


T    I    f  HE  FOLLOWING  historical  sketch  of  Evanston  was 


T 


Uinta  Chieftain,  of  which  Mr.  Shaffer  was  editor,  and 
published  August  8,  1889: 

Far  below  the  towering  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  majestic 
Uinta  range,  below  the  wooded  foothills,  nestled  in  the  beautiful 
and  fetrile  valley  of  Bear  river,  near  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  great  Territory  of  Wyoming,  stands  Evanston,  the  capital 
of  L'inta  county,  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  western 
portion  of  Wyoming.  The  early  pioneers  who  followed  the  line 
of  construction  of  the  great  Union  Pacific  railway  opened  their 
eyes  in  wonder  and  their  lips  spoke  words  of  delight  as,  after 
traversing  hundreds  of  miles  over  rocky  hills  and  treeless  plains, 
the  luxuriant  verdure  and  clear  waters  of  Bear  river  broke  upon 
their  view.  Even  at  that  time,  without  a  human  habitation  in 
view,  it  was  an  inviting  spot  for  the  weary  to  rest,  slake  his 
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thirst,  shake  the  alkali  from  his  boots,  bathe  his  parched  skin, 
and,  as  the  sun  retired  in  all  its  splendor  behind  the  glistening 
peaks  of  the  Wahsatch,  wrap  himself  in  his  blanket  upon  the 
natural  lawn  and  enjoy  blissful  dreams  of  the  New  Utopia, 
found  at  last,  beyond  the  rugged  continental  divide. 

On  the  23d  day  of  November,  1868,  Harvey  Booth,  the 
first  settler  at  Evanston,  erected  his  tent  on  what  is  known  as 
Front  street,  near  the  present  residence  of  S.  W.  Smith,  and 
opened  a  restaurant  and  saloon  or  "hotel."  There  was  at  that 
time  no  other  resident  this  side  of  the  railway  grade.  There 
was  a  grading  camp  on  the  present  site  of  Atkinson's  mill,  and 
another  outfit  of  graders  up  near  the  cut. 

The  first  cars  reached  Evanston  in  December,  1868. 

About  this  time  General  Williamson,  who  was  engaged  in 
laying  out  towns  along  the  line  of  the  new  road,  arrived  here, 
and  made  a  survey  and  plat  of  the  town,  boarding  with  Mr. 
Booth  while  he  did  the  work.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed 
the  plat  of  the  town,  General  Williamson  was  called  East,  leav- 
ing the  town  plat  with  Mr.  Booth.  The  latter  gentleman  im- 
mediately moved  his  tent  upon  one  of  the  designated  lots  of  the 
plat,  thus  being  the  first  settler  in  the  town  proper.  Other  set- 
tlers rapidly  followed,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  there  was 
a  lively  settlement  of  some  600  or  700  people,  some  living  in 
tents  and  others  busily  engaged  in  constructing  rude  tenements. 
This  all  occurred  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1868.  In  the  midst 
of  these  hurried  improvements  and  all  the  excitement  of  build- 
ing a  new  town,  which,  in  reality,  was  nothing  but  a  wild  camp, 
there  came  an  order  from  the  railway  managers  to  move  the  end 
of  the  line  and  the  base  of  supplies  to  W'ahsatch,  twelve  miles 
further  west.  Then  the  tearing  down  of  shanties  and  moving 
began.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the  order  was 
received  most  of  the  citizens  of  Evanston  were  packed  up  and 
on  their  way  to  Wahsatch;  and  within  three  days  the  town  was 
entirely  depopulated  with  the  exception  of  two  individuals, 
namely,  Harvey  Booth  and  Frank  Moore.  The  latter  had  a 
tent  on  the  present  site  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Hotel,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  saloon  business.  These  two  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  remained  and  catered  to  the  wants  of  such  travellers  as 
chanced  to  pass  this  way. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  Moore  sold  his  business  to  William 
McDonald,  and  Booth  and  McDonald  formed  a  partnership  and 
consolidated  the  business.  They  put  up  a  new  building  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  carriage  drive,  about  thirty  yards  in 
front  of  the  present  site  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Hotel.  This 
new  building  had  board  sides,  and  was  covered  with  canvas. 
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This  was  known  as  ''Booth  &  McDonald's  Hotel,"  then  the 
only  building  in  Evanston. 

In  those  early  days  many  thrilling  and  tragic  events  oc- 
curred, one  of  which  we  will  here  briefly  relate,  as  Mr.  Booth 
was  not  only  the  first  settler,  but  the  first  victim  of  highway 
robbers  in  Evanston.  The  scene  was  in  the  building  last  de- 
scribed. At  about  it  o'clock  on  the  night  of  June  6,  1869,  Mc- 
Donald was  tending  the  bar  and  drinking  and  talking  with  two 
men.  Xear  the  stove  sat  a  middle-aged  man  and  a  young  man 
called  Mike,  both  employes  on  the  railroad.  Mr.  Booth  had 
retired  for  the  night  in  a  bed  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  but  the  loud  talking  at  the  bar  kept  him  awake.  Hear- 
ing footsteps,  he  turned  his  head  and  saw  six  masked  men,  with 
drawn  revolvers,  standing  in  the  room.  One  of  them  approached 
McDonald  and  demanded  his  money.  McDonald  thought  it 
was  some  joke,  and,  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  hand- 
ed the  towel  over  the  bar  and  went  on  with  his  conversation. 
In  the  meantime,  whether  by  accident  or  otherwise,  another  of 
the  robbers  shot  the  young  man  who  sat  by  the  stove,  and  he 
fell  over  on  the  floor,  dead.  They  then  approached  the  bed,  and 
demanded  of  Mr.  Booth,  "Your  money  or  your  life."  Mr. 
Booth  immediately  handed  them  his  pocket-book,  which  con- 
tained ninety-three  dollars,  which  the  robbers  took  and  de- 
camped. At  the  same  time  Mr.  Booth  had  a  roll  in  his  pants 
pocket  of  $900,  which  the  robbers  failed  to  inquire  about.  After 
the  robbers  left,  Mr.  Booth  approached  the  bar,  when  McDon- 
ald said  to  him:  ''You  didn't  give  them  fellows  any  money,  did 
you?"  Mr.  Booth  said,  "Yes,"  and,  pointing  to  the  dead  man 
on  the  floor,  said,  "Don't  you  see,  they  have  killed  Mike?" 
Then  for  the  first  time  McDonald  realized  that  the  robbers  were 
real,  and  that  it  was  not  as  he  had  supposed,  some  prank  of  the 
boarders.  In  those  earl  v.  boistrous  times  the  crack  of  a  revol- 
ver attracted  little  more  attention  than  would  the  crack  of  a 
whip  at  the  present  time.  One  of  these  robbers  was  soon  caught 
in  Green  River  and  hanged  by  the  vigilants.  The  others  were 
never  apprehended. 

Of  course,  this  is  onlv  one  of  the  many  tragic  events  of  the 
early  times,  but  as  this  historical  sketch  does  not  aim  to  give  all 
the  events  in  this  limited  space,  we  pass  over  many  occurrences 
of  interest,  leaving  them  to  be  compiled  in  a  complete  "History 
of  Uinta  County,"  which  we  expect  to  write  and  publish  in  the 
near  future,  if  life  and  health  are  spared. 

The  first  ladv  resident  in  the  town  was  Mrs.  William  Mc- 
Donald, who  came  on  from  Illinois  and  joined  her  husband  here 
in  January,  1869. 
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In  the  fall  of  1870  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gingell  built  the  first 
house  in  the  town.  There  were  at  this  time  only  three  other 
tenements  in  town,  namely,  Booth  &  McDonald's  Hotel,  cov- 
ered with  canvas,  a  tent  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Glenn 
and  another  tent  owned  and  occupied  by  R.  H.  Lewis.  Mrs. 
GingeH's  house  was  built  of  logs,  which  she  purchased  at  a  tie 
camp  near  Piedmont  and  shipped  here  on  the  cars. 

These  same  logs  were  afterwards  used  in  the  construction 
of  Mrs.  Calderwood's  house,  which  at  the  present  writing  stands 
at  the  corner  of  First  and  Sage  streets. 

In  the  summer  of  1871  Mrs.  Gingell  built  a  two-story  frame 
boarding  house  on  Front  street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Rideout,  Cameron  &  Co.,  which  house  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
together  with  seven  other  buildings  in  the  block,  on  July  25, 
1879. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  Orlando  North,  P.  J.  Downs  and  S.  Tis- 
del  built  the  Wyoming  Hall,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Riepen  Flotel.  The  hall  was  used  as  a  theater,  saloon  and  res- 
taurant. The  building  was  afterwards  improved  and  merged 
into  a  hotel.  It  was  burned  down  on  the  morning  of  May  15, 
1881,  together  with  one  or  two  other  buildings  in  the  same 
block. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  Booth  &  McDonald  built  the  Evanston 
Flotel,  which  building  now  stands,  forming  the  corner  portion 
of  what  is  now  the  Rocky  Mountain  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Front  streets. 

In  the  meantime,  the  round  house  having  been  completed, 
the  railway  shops  were  moved  from  Wahsatch  to  Evanston  in 
the  fall  of  187 t,  and  this  place  was  made  general  headquarters 
of  the  western  division  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway. 

Among  the  mechanics  and  engineers  who  came  here  with 
the  shops  from  Wahsatch,  four  have  remained  here  in  the  same 
employ  continuously  from  that  day  up  to  the  present  writing, 
namely,  Messrs.  Dan  Cameron,  Charles  Carpenter,  George 
Murphy  and  Charles  Stewart. 

During  the  succeeding  two  or  three  years  the  growth  of 
the  town  was  very  rapid.  Several  substantial  buildings  were 
erected,  though  for  the  most  part  the  buildings  were  small 
frame  structures,  which  have  in  later  years  been  replaced  by 
substantial  structures. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  organized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  25,  1868. 

Uinta  county  was  organized  by  act  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature approved  December  1,  1869,  which  act  fixed  the  county 
seat  temporarily  at  a  place  called  Merrill,  near  Fort   Bridger, 
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and  the  several  county  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Territory.  J.  Van  A.  Carter  was  thus  appointed  county 
clerk,  and  the  late  Richard  H.  Hamilton,  of  Fort  Bridger,  was 
appointed  sheriff. 

The  first  county  election  was  held  in  September,  1870.  The 
total  number  of  votes  polled  at  this  election  was  583.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  officers  was  elected:  For  county  commissioners, 
Russell  Thorp.  J.  Van  A.  Carter  and  Jesse  L.  Atkinson;  pro- 
bate judge,  W.  A.  Carter;  county  clerk,  Louis  B.  Scott;  sheriff. 
Harvey  Booth;  assessor,  James  A.  Ellis;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Richard  H.  Carter;  county  attorney,  Bynum  Lane; 
coroner,  Charles  M.  White. 

At  this  election  the  permanent  location  of  the  county  seat 
was  voted  upon,  with  the  following  result:  Evanston,  307  votes; 
Merrill,  273  votes  and  Piedmont,  1  vote,  whereupon  the  county 
seat  was  moved  to  Evanston,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  in  Uinta  county  in  1870,  ex- 
clusive of  Union  Pacific  railway  and  telegraph  line,  was  $86,- 
947.50.  as  shown  by  the  tax  roll  of  that  year.  Of  this  amount 
W,  A.  Carter  was  assessed  at  $20,000,  leaving  only  $66,947.50 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uinta  county,  exclusive  of 
railway  propertv. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  in  the  precinct  of  Evanston  at 
that  time,  exclusive  of  the  railway  property,  was  $8,268.     I    •; 

Among  those  whose  names  appear  as  the  first  taxpayers  in 
Uinta  county  the  following  named  gentlemen  remain  residents 
of  the  county  at  the  present  writing:  J.  Van  A.Carter,  E.  Dris- 
kell,  Daniel  Leavitt,  Philip  Maas,  Win.  Pearson,  Charles  Re- 
gan, George- Stoll,  C.  Lachapelle,  C.  M.  White,  Wm.  Crawford, 
Richard  H.  Carter,  Harvey  Booth,  Jas.  A.  Ellis,  Ed.  Holland, 
John  Bannister,  John  Cross,  Charles  Guild  and  J.  M.  Myers. 

In  1871  the  Baptists  began  and  completed  a  church  edifice, 
which  building  was  the  first  dedicated  to  divine  service  in  the 
town.  In  the  winter  of  1871  the  Methodist  church  building 
was  begun.  Early  in  1872  the  Presbyterians  began  the  erec- 
tion of  their  church  building,  which  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied some  time  before  the  Methodist  church  was  completed. 
All  three  of  these  buildings  are  now  standing,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Baptist,  are  still  occupied  by  their  respective  con- 
gregations. The  Baptist  Society  became  so  involved  finan- 
cially that  their  building  had  to  be  sold  to  liquidate  the  indebt- 
edness.    It  was  purchased  by  the  Catholics  in  1878. 

It  seems  that  these  three  churches — Baptist,  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist — were  built  almost  simultaneously. 
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At  the  time  these  different  sects  were  all  soliciting  contri- 
butions from  the  citizens,  many  of  the  leading  business  men 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  unite  and  build  one  large  and  com- 
fortable Union  Church.  Several  men  offered  to  double  their 
subscriptions  if  they  would  thus  unite;  but  the  different  secta- 
rians could  not  possibly  agree  to  go  to  heaven  through  the 
same  door,  and  competition  was  therefore  carried  on  in  a  regu- 
lar business-like  way,  and  continues  to  some  extent  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  though  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  present  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  by  intelligent  men  and  women  to  smooth  down 
the  rough  edges  of  sectarian  prejudice  and  come  together  upon 
the  simple  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  first  newspaper  in  our  town  was  established  in  the  fall 
of  1 87 1,  by  one  W.  L.  Vaughn,  and  was  called  the  "Evanston 
Age."  Mr.  Vaughn  became  somewhat  involved  and  relin- 
quished the  enterprise  and  ceased  publishing  the  paper  within 
a  year  from  the  day  it  was  started.  In  1873  Mr.  William  E. 
Wheeler  came  in  possession  of  the  presses,  type  and  other  ma- 
terial, and  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Age.  In  1876  Wm. 
T.  Shaffer,  then  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  "Rocky  Moun- 
tain Courier,''  of  Green  River  City,  and  the  "Carbon  County 
News,"  of  Rawlins,  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Wheeler,  and 
the  business  of  the  three  papers  was  consolidated  under  the  firm 
name  of  Shaffer  &  Wheeler.  Under  the  new  arrangement  Mr. 
Shaffer  had  editorial  control  of  the  three  papers  in  the  three 
counties,  and  Mr.  Wrheeler  was  financial  manager.  At  the  time 
this  partnership  was  formed  the  Age  was  badly  in  debt  to  its  em- 
ployes and  for  stationery  and  material.  It  could  not  survive 
the  pressure,  and  was  closed  up  and  the  partnership  dissolved 
in  the  winter  of  1878. 

In  the  fall  of  1877  another  paper  was  started  in  Evanston,. 
by  Mark  Hopkins,  which  was  called  the  "Evanston  Argus." 
It  only  survived  for  a  few  months,  when  the  plant  was  sold  and 
moved  to  Laramie. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1879,  the  first  number  of  the  "Uinta 
Chieftain"  appeared,  under  the  management  of  Frank  P.  Lan- 
non  and  Wm.  T.  Shaffer. 

Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1879,  Wm.  E  Wheeler,  backed 
with  capital  bv  E.  S.  Whittier  and  one  or  two  others,  procured 
a  press  and  type  and  recommenced  publishing  the  Age.  This 
effort,  however,  was  one  of  short  duration,  and  the  12th  of  June, 
18S0,  its  publication  was  again  suspended,  and  the  plant  moved 
with  Mr.  Wheeler  to  Idaho,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

On  the  4th  day  of  November,  1879,  tne  Chieftain  office  was 
partially  destroyed  bv  fire.     What  material  was  not  damaged 
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by  the  flames  was  rendered  almost  worthless  by  being  thrown 
upon  the  floor  among  the  charcoal  and  ashes.  The  type  was 
all  "pied,"  and  some  of  the  machinery  broken — an  effort  of  our 
frier  ds  to  save  the  property,  which  we  have  always  appreciated. 
At  this  stage  of  the  business  Mr.  Lannon  became  discouraged,, 
and  Mr.  Shaffer  purchased  his  interest  for  a  small  consideration, 
and  lias  since  conducted  the  business  alone,  and  with  good  suc- 
cess. The  first  issue  after  the  fire  came  out  December  20,  1879, 
and  there  has  been  no  interruption  in  its  regular  appearance 
from  that  day  up  to  the  present  time — being  nearly  eleven  years. 

Among  the  many  short-lived  efforts  to  establish  newspa- 
pers in  our  town,  we  next  come  to  the  Evanston  Examiner, 
which  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  23d  day  of  October, 
1885,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  Buchanan.  It  got  tired 
and  quit  in  the  fall,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  moved  the  plant  to  Park 
O.y    Utah. 

Next  in  the  list  of  newspapers  comes  the  Evanston  News,. 
which  began  publication  on  the  7th  of  June  last  year,  under  the 
proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Austin  Decker  and  Wilson  Dillen. 
Mr.  Decker  remained  with  the  paper  only  about  one  month, 
when  lie  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  business  to  Mr.  Dillen. 
The  last-named  gentleman  is  still  ''forging  ahead"  at  the  pres- 
ent writing,  with  bright  visions  of  wealth  and  fame  looming  up 
in  the  very  hopeful  but  dim  and  distant  future. 
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IN  PREPARING  this  short  history  of  Uinta  county,  I  am 
indebted  to  A.  C.  Beckwith,  E.  S.  Whittier  and  some  others 
for  reliable  items  of  information. 

In  1869  the  unorganized  portion  of  the  Territory  which 
was  set  off  from  Idaho  and  Utah  Territories,  was  attached  to 
Carter  county  for  judicial  purposes.  August  3d  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  Governor  Campbell  to  the  unorganized  part  of 
the  Territory  to  elect  a  member  for  the  coming  Legislature, 
and  on  the  20th  of  August  Evanston  was  declared  a  vesting 
precinct.  On  December  1st  Uinta  county  was  organized,  and 
Merrill  was  named  as  the  county  seat  for  the  time  being. 

The  following  county  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor: J.  Van  A.  Carter,  county  clerk;  R.  H.  Hamilton, 
sheriff;  W.  A.  Carter,  treasurer  and  probate  judge;  E.  S. 
Jacobs,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Evanston  station  was  located  June  9,  1869;  the  township 
was  surveyed  June  1,  1870;  lots  were  offered  for  sale  June  25th; 
E.  S.  Whittier  bought  the  first  lots.  A  postoffice  was  estab- 
lished in  Evanston  in  April,  1870,  with  Charles  Deual  as  post- 
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master.  The  office  was  handed  over  to  E.  S.  Whittier  the  fol- 
lowing July,  and  continued  in  his  hands  more  than  eight  years. 

The  first  election  to  permanently  locate  the  county  seat 
and  elect  county  officers  was  held  September  6,  1870,  the  re- 
sult being  as  iollovvs:  Evanston  had  a  small  majority  over 
Merrill  for  the  county  seat;  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  Russell  Thorp 
and  J.  L.  Atkinson  were  elected  commissioners;  Harvey  Booth, 
sheriff;  Lewis  P.  Scott,  county  clerk;  W.  A.  Carter,  probate 
judge  and  treasurer. 

The  first  marriage  solemnized  in  Uinta  county  was  on 
June  1,  1 87 1,  between  George  East  and  Miss  Annie  Porter. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  incorporated  July  17,  1871;. 
the  Baptist  Church  on  September  7,  1871;  the  Methodist 
Church  a  little  later. 

In  November,  1871,  the  machine  shops  were  located  at 
Evanston. 

The  Evanston  Library  and  Literary  Association  was  in- 
corporated June  16,  1873.  Through  the  benevolent  and  gener- 
ous efforts  of  Hon.  Win.  Ware  Peck,  there  have  been  more  than 
a  thousand  volumes  of  books  donated  to  this  library,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  tour  years  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  furnished  us  with  a  good  building  for  the  library.  The  as- 
sociation also  received  assistance  from  Governor  John  W. 
Hoyt,  who  kindy  delivered  two  lectures  in  aid  of  the  library  in 
the  winter  of  1878-79. 

The  Evanston  Age  was  the  first  paper,  and  was  issued  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1872. 

The  first  public  school  opened  in  the  county  was  at 
Evanston,  July  8,  1870,  with  eight  scholars;  there  are  now 
twelve  school  districts  in  the  county,  in  which  are  622  scholars. 

The  Evanston  Water  Ditch  Company  was  incorporated 
July  8,  1873.  The  water  is  taken  from  Bear  river  and  brought 
some  six  miles  into  town. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  Major  Lawrence,  civil  engineer  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  discovered  coal  three  miles  from 
Evanston,  which  has  proven  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
western  portion  of  Wyoming.  In  1869  Mr.  Quealey  opened  the 
first  coal  mine,  at  what  is  now  called  Almy.  During  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  Thomas  J.  Almy  and  Mr.  Simons  opened  the 
mine  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

In  1870  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was 
organized,  with  Mr.  Diefendorf  as  president.  The  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  owns  these  mines,  and  during  the 
month  of  December,  1881,  this  company  shipped  as  high  as 
16,694  tons  of  coal  from  them.     They  employ  some  300  men  iri 
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working  their  mines.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
during  the  month  of  December,  1881,  shipped  from  Almy 
7,734  tons  of  coal.  They  employ  some  285  men  in  working 
their  mines. 

In  1868  Mr.  Moses  Byrn  and  Mr.  C.  Guild  located  what 
was  then  thought  extensive  ranches  on  the  Muddy,  some  twelve 
miles  west  of  Fort  Bridger.  John  W.  Meyers  also  took  up  a 
ranch  at  the  crossing  of  Bear  river,  on  the  Holliday  stage  road. 
At  this  time  a  man  known  as  Jack  Robinson  was  living  on  a 
ranch  near  Fort  Bridger.  Mr.  Robinson  had  then  lived  at  that 
place  nearly  thirty  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ranch- 
man in  that  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  1877  a  colony  from  Utah  located  in  Salt  River  valley, 
about  140  miles  directly  north  of  Evanston.  A  school  district 
has  been  formed,  and  last  year  some  twenty-three  scholars  were 
in  attendance.  This  valley  is  very  beautiful,  some  twenty  miles 
long  by  seven  to  nine  miles  wide.  All  along  Bear  river  ranches 
have  been  located. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  Beckwith,  Quinn  &  Co.  took  up 
a  very  extensive  ranch  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  north  of  Evans- 
ton.  They  have  enclosed  with  a  good  fence  15,000  acres  of  land 
and  have  4,000  acres  under  cultivation;  they  have  400  acres  in 
lucern,  which  yields  from  two  to  three  tons  to  the  acre  each 
cutting,  and  is  cut  twice  a  year.  They  have  a  water  ditch  eight 
miles  long,  twelve  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep;  the  water  is 
taken  from  Twin  creek.  They  also  have  a  dam  across  Bear 
river.  The  ditch  from  this  dam  is  twenty  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  deep,  with  sufficient  small  ditches  to  convey  the  water  over 
3,000  acres  of  meadow  land  at  one  time.  This  last  year  they 
cut  3,500  tons  of  hay,  and  threshed  1,800  bushels  of  the  first 
quality  of  barley.  Their  improvements  have  cost  $55,000. 
They  are  wintering  2,500  head  of  cattle,  and  have  ninety-seven 
thoroughbred  Durham  bulls  and  forty  thoroughbred  cows. 
They  are  also  dealing  largely  in  thoroughbred  horses.  They 
have  over  400  Berkshire  hogs,  and  have  fattened  and  slaugh- 
tered about  150.  These  have  been  fattened  entirely  on  lucern, 
turnips  and  barley,  all  of  which  are  raised  on  their  ranch. 

Blyth  &  Pixley,  Christie  &  Langtree  and  many  others 
have  extensive  ranches  on  Bear  river. 

During  the  past  year  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railroad  was 
started  from  Granger,  and  sixty-five  miles  of  the  track  have 
been  laid  in  Uinta  county,  and  one  hundred  miles  graded  and 
ready  for  track  to  be  laid,  which  work  is  expedted  to  be  done 
early  in  the  spring.  I  think  all  business  people  feel  quite  hope- 
ful in  regard  to  the  future  of  Uinta  county. 
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OF   CHEYENNE. 


BY    REV.    J.    A.    JOHNSON. 


IN  THE  CITY  HALL  on  Sabbath  morning,  September  20, 
1867,  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Burlington,  Colorado  Territory, 
delivered  the  first  sermon  preached  by  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man in  Cheyenne.  It  was  the  first  sermon  preached  in  the  place 
save  one,  delivered  by  a  travelling  Baptist  minister.  After  Mr. 
Baldwin's  sermon  a  Methodist  society  was  organized  by  Dr. 
D.  W.  Scott,  a  practicing  physician  of  Cheyenne.  He  was 
authorized  to  act  as  local  preacher  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Smith,  P.  E., 
of  Denver  district.  A  Methodist  Sabbath  school  was  organized 
October  6,  1867,  with  the  following  officers:  Superintendent, 
Dr.  D.  \V.  Scott;  secretary,  Frank  B.  Hurlbut;  librarian  and 
treasurer,  J.  W.  Hutchinson.  The  first  quarterly  conference 
was  held  June  9th,  1868— W.  M.  Smith,  P.  E.;  Dr.  Scott,  pas- 
tor; W.  D.  Pease,  leader;  Theodore  Poole,  steward,  and  G.  S. 
Allen,  local  preacher. 

The  public  school  house  was  secured,  in  which  were  held 
church  services  and  Sunday  school.  Rev.  A.  Cather  succeeded 
Dr.  Scott  as  pastor,  being  appointed  by  Bishop  Simpson  from  the 
Philadelphia  conference.  Rev.  Mr.  Cather  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  church  work  in  Cheyenne  in  August,  1868.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  two  lots  were  secured  for  a  church  edifice 
on  Eighteenth  street.  The  Sunday  school  was  found  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition  under  the  direction  of  W.  D.  Pease, 
superintendent. 
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At  a  quarterly  conference  held  February  21,  1870,  Rev.  J. 
Anderson,  the  pastor,  offered  his  services  to  carry  forward  the 
church-building  enterprise.  The  trustees  accepted  his  propo- 
sition, and  appointed  him  financial  agent  and  superintendent  of 
construction.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  task.  The 
necessary  lumber  was  purchased  in  Chicago  and  shipped  here, 
md  the  contract  for  the  church  edifice  was  let  to  R.  H.  Foote. 

After  Rev.  Anderson  had  personally  aided  in  digging  the 
trench  for  the  foundation,  five  other  members  of  the  church 
joined  him,  and  went  two  miles  east  of  town  and  quarried  stone 
for  the  foundation,  the  hauling  of  which  was  donated.  Y\ "hen. 
the  foundation  was  completed,  it  was  paid  for  without  one  dol 
lar  having  changed  hands.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  church 
was  ready  for  plastering,  and  provision  was  made  to  cover  the 
entire  indebtedness.  On  September  23d,  the  church  having 
been  completed  it  was  finally  dedicated  by  Bishop  Ames. 
Bishop  Janes,  at  the  conference  session  in  July,  1871,  appointed 
H.  C.  Waltz  to  oversee  the  work  at  Cheyenne  and  Laramie. 
At  this  time  the  church  had  a  membership  of  nineteen.  The 
conference  of  1874  appointed  Rev.  W.  F.  Warren  to  take  charge 
of  the  church  at  Cheyenne.  During  the  winter  the  roof  of  the 
church  was  blown  off  by  a  heavy  wind  storm,  and  the  church 
otherwise  damaged.  To  repair  the  damages  involved 
an  expenditure  of  over  a  thousand  dollars.  Rev.  Warren  was 
returned  to  Cheyenne  in  1875-76,  and  at  the  close  of  his  pastor- 
ate had  served  the  people  acceptably  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

\\  .  H.  Gillam  was  next  given  charge  at  Cheyenne,  August 
7,  1878,  by  the  conference  held  in  Golden,  Colorado.  During 
the  same  year  the  parsonage  was  commenced  and  nearly  com- 
pleted, at  a  total  cost  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

The  conference  held  at  Georgetown  on  August  15,  1880, 
appointed  Rev.  H.  J.  Schaffner  to  come  to  Cheyenne.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  work  with  fifty-five  members  and  three  proba- 
tioners. Rev.  X.  A.  Chamberlain,  of  Indiana,  followed,  and  was 
sneceeded  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Hilton,  who  remained  only  a  short 
time,  having  been  compelled  to  return  east  on  account  of  the 
ill-health  of  his  wife.     Rev.  G.  X.  Eldridge  was  next  sent  from 

the  Maine  conference.     Rev.  D.  L.   Rader  was  then  appointed 
20 
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to  the  Cheyenne  charge.     During  his  pastorate  an  addition  was 
built  to  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

At  the  general  conference  which  met  in  New  York  in  May, 
1888,  Wyoming  was  made  a  mission,  having  before  been  a  part 
of  the  Colorado  conference.  At  the  next  annual  conference, 
which  met  in  July,  1888,  Rev.  Mr.  Rader  was  appointed  to  the 
important  and  responsible  position  of  mission  superintendent 
of  Wyoming.  Dr.  Rader  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Vinson,  whose 
declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign  and  return  to  Iowa. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  was  then  appointed  by  Bishop 
Joyce  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Cheyenne.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  turn  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Johnson,  Rev.  Samuel  Weir  and 
the  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnson. 

The  dedicatory  service  of  the  new  church  edifice  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Cheyenne  was  held  on 
March  25,  1894.  After  four  years  of  continued  exertion,  the 
beautiful  new  church  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighteenth 
street  and  Central  avenue  was  a  fact  accomplished.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1890,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Bright.  Then 
the  original  subscription  was  made  and  the  contract  for  the 
building  let  to  Mr.  M.  P.  Keefe,  on  the  plans  of  J.  P.  Julian, 
.architect.  During  Rev.  A.  A.  Johnson's  pastorate,  in  1890-91, 
the  stone  walls  were  erected  and  the  building  enclosed.  For 
several  years  the  church  remained  unfinished;  but,  under  the 
.zealous  work  of  its  members,  was  brought  to  completion  early 
in  1894,  during  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnson's  pastorate. 

The  church,  which  is  semi-gothic  in  style,  is  built  entirely 
of  Wyoming  red  sandstone,  and  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
and  elegant  church  edifices  in  Cheyenne.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  five  hundred  in  the  main  auditorium,  which  can  be 
increased  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  by  opening  the  adjoining 
lecture  room.  The  church  is  handsomely  furnished  with  oak 
pews,  carpets  and  other  furniture.  The  choir  loft  has  a  stating 
capacity  of  fifty.  The  auditorium  slopes  towards  the  pulpit,  so 
that  from  every  part  of  the  church  the  view  is  unobstructed. 

The  present  board  of  trustees,  who  have  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  new  church  to  completion,  consists 
of  John  W.  Laccy,  president;  D.  R.  Cowhick,  secretary;  W.  D. 
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Pease,  T.  F.  Durbin  and  J.  H.  Durbin.  Believing  that  in 
•church  matters,  as  in  private  business,  the  only  proper  course 
to  adopt  was  to  "pay  as  you  go,"  the  trustees  deferred  making 
additional  improvements  on  the  church  until  a  more  favorable 
season,  when  stained  glass  and  a  fine  pipe  organ  will  be  se- 
cured. The  total  cost  of  the  new  church  has  already  reached 
about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  1,  1897. 
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F"it\s{  (Jov^mor  of  WyomiKcj  Territory. 


j^T  OVERNOR  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL,  whose  death  was 
1  £t announced  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  15,  1880,  was 
born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  October  8,  1835  His  early  man- 
hood was  spent  in  learning  the  newspaper  business,  and  at  the 
breaking-  cut  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  engaged  in  editorial  work 
on  the  Cleveland  Leader.  He  entered  the  service  as  second 
lieutenant  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  in  April,  1861.  He  served  as 
ordnance  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  A.  D.  McCook,  until 
after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth.  November  26,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  major  and  assistant  adjutant  general.  In  1863  he 
was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  Major  General  Schofield,  where 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Rich  Mountain,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Perryville,  Stone 
River,  all  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Franklin,  Nash- 
ville, and  at  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  In 
1S65  he  was  promoted  to  colonel  and  brevetted  brigadier  gen- 
eral "for  courage  in  the  field  and  marked  ability  and  fidelity." 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  but  declined  it.  He  continued  on  the  staff  of  General 
Schofield  during  the  latter's  service  in  Virginia  unaer  the  re- 
construction acts  of  Congress,  preparing  many  of  the  orders  in 
the  reconstruction  of  that  State.  During  the  time  General 
Schofield  acted  as  secretary  of  war  under  President  Johnson, 
General  Campbell  acted  as  assistant  secretary  of  war  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Wyoming  and  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs.  As  the  first  governor,  it  devolved  upon  him  to 
organize  the  government  of  the  Territory.  By  proclamations 
he  divided  the  Territory  into  judicial  districts;  fixed  the  time 
and  places  of  holding  courts;  established  the  seal  ot  govern- 
ment;  defined   the   council   and   representative   districts;   called 
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the  first  election,  and  fixed  the  time  for  the  meeting  ot  the  Leg- 
islature; appointed  officers  and  did  such  other  acts  as  were  nec- 
essary to  put  the  wheels  of  the  Territorial  government  in  mo- 
tion. Among  the  very  first  of  Governor  Campbell's  official 
acts  were  appeals  for  troops  and  arms  for  the  protection  of  the 
miners  in  the  Sweetwater  country.  Both  were  furnished,  and 
soon  thereafter  a  permanent  military  post  was  established  in 
that  country.  Governor  Campbell's  first  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature showed  he  had  familiarized  himself  with  the  resources 
and  wants  of  the  Territory.  To  read  his  message  now  it  will 
be  seen  that  most  of  the  measures  advocated  were  adopted,  and 
his  predictions  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Territory  have  proven 
true.  Though  Governor  Campbell  and  the  first  Legislature 
were  directly  opposite  in  politics,  they  fought  their  battles  like 
men,  and  the  laws  passed  then  are  virtually  the  laws  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to-day.  These  laws  have  been  revised,  but  the  subse- 
quent Legislatures  have  in  most  instances  retained  their  mean- 
ing if  not  the  same  words.  The  Governor  and  that  Legislature 
established,  among  other  things,  the  right  that  a  woman  is  a 
citizen  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name;  that  woman's  property  should 
be  secured  to  her,  and  that  schools  should  be  free  to  every  child, 
whether  white  .or  black. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Legislature  an  attempt  was 
made  to  repeal  the  act  giving  woman  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Governor  Campbell's  veto,  supported  by  such  men  as  Corlett, 
Brown  and  Downey,  saved  the  law  to  the  statute  books  The 
administration  at  Washington  reposed  great  confidence  in 
Governor  Campbell,  and  he  was  a  member  of  nearly  every  In- 
dian commission  called  into  existence  to  treat  with  the  Sioux 
Indians  during  the  time  he  served  as  Governor.  In  his  first  re- 
port as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  he  recommended  that 
a  treaty  be  made  with  the  Shoshone  Indians  for  the  southern 
portion  of  their  reservation,  and  that  the  northern  country,, 
under  control  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  be  opened  to  settlement. 
Governor  Campbell  soon  thereafter  was  authorized  to  treat  with 
the  Shoshone  Indians.  The  conditions  asked  by  the  Indians 
were  such  that  the  treaty  was  not  then  made;  it  was  not  aban- 
doned, however,  but  completed  and  ratified  in  1872.     In  1870 
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Governor  Campbell  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission 
tc  induce  the  head  men  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  a  treaty  to  undo,  if  possible,  the  unfortunate 
treaty  of  1868.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  during  this  visit  of 
the  Indians  the  beginning  was  made  to  open  the  extensive 
country  in  northern  Wyoming  to  white  settlers. 

He  was  appointed  in  1873  f°r  a  second  term  as  Governor, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  January,  1875,  when  he 
was  tendered  the  position  of  third  assistant  secretary  of  state  by 
Secretary  Fish.  This  position  he  held  until  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  Washington,  and  in  1877  he  accepted  the 
consulship  to  Basle,  Switzerland,  his  friends  hoping  that  the 
change  of  climate  would  restore  health,  but,  the  climate  being 
too  severe,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  LTnited  States. 
During  his  three  years  of  ill-health  a  devoted  and  Christian 
wife  never  wearied  of  watching  nor  ceased  to  hope  for  his  re- 
coven  . 

In  reviewing  the  part  he  played  in  our  early  history,  we 
can  see  but  little  to  condemn.  He  found  our  Territory  in  a 
state  01  chaos,  without  revenue  or  the  means  of  raising  revenue. 
He  left  a  well-organized  government,  out  of  debt,  with  money 
in  the  treasury,  with  light  Territorial  taxes,  very  prosperous 
and  rapidly  moving  toward  statehood.  During  his  administra- 
tion no  man's  life  was  taken  without  judge  and  jury.  He  was  a 
n:an  of  strong  religious  .convictions,  and  all  his  life  was  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

He  had  enemies,  men  who  did  not  understand  him  and 
misjudged  him,  but  he  had  the  best  and  truest  of  friends.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  own  his  friends,  with  them  would  divide 
his  last  dollar,  or,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  sacrifice  himself. 
Ha  dared  to  i\o  that  which  seemed  to  him  right,  and  relied  upon 
the  future  to  \ indicate  his  acts.  We  well  may  close  this  notice 
with  words  01  the  deceased,  in  his  last  message  as  Governor,  to 
the  Legislature:  "I  have  no  promises  to  make,  but  will  leave 
my  past  to  vindicate  my  future  course.  Conscious  that  the  suc- 
cess of  any  administration  depends  mainly  upon  the  support 
and  good  will  o:  the  people,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  keep 
the  best  ini crests  of  the  whole  people  in  view  in  all  my  actions. 
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I  bespeak  from  you  and  from  the  people  only  such  a  degree  of 
st.pport  and  confidence  as  I  may  be  found  to  be  entitled  to,  and 
such  free  and  just  criticism  of  all  my  acts  as  each  and  every  man 
would  ask  for  his  own.  'Time  who  vindicates'  will  prove 
whether  my  course  of  action  has  been  wise  or  unwise." 

A  handsome  life-size  oil  portrait  of  Governor  Campbell, 
the  gift  of  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Carey  to  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
in  189.3..  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Capitol. 
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/)/></  tf/  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  14,  /Sjg. 

I  Jf  °N"  STEPHEN  R  NUCKOLLS  died  February  14, 
|N/1  '879,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  resided  during  the 
~(T^~  previous  six  years.  The  announcement  of  his  death 
was  received  at  Cheyenne  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  J.  E.  Schooler. 
Mr.  Nuckolls  was  well  known  in  Wyoming,  having  been  the 
first  delegate  to  represent  the  Territory  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Nuckolls  was  born  in  Grayson  county,  Va.,  on  August  16,  1825, 
and  was  therefore  about  fifty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  given  a  good  academical  education  by  his 
father,  and  in  November,  1847,  entered  upon  a  mercantile 
career  at  Linden,  Atchtnsbn  county,  Missouri,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  period  of  six  years,  establishing  branch  stores  at 
several  other  points  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  On 
(May  15,  1854,  after  the  government  had  abandoned  the  site,  a 
claim  was  taken  up  by  Sergeant  Hiram  Downs,  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  sold  to  the  Nebraska  City  Town  Company,  of  which  S.  F. 
Nuckolls  was  president.  Mr.  Nuckolls  soon  after  took  up  his 
residence  there,  and  was  recognized  as  the  founder  of  Nebraska 
City,  and  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1859.  He  established  the  Platte  Valley  Bank, 
the  first  bank  to  be  organized  in  the  Territory,  and  was  elected 
its  president. 

In  1859  Robert  Hawke  and  S.  F.  Nuckolls  had  the  prin- 
cipal outfitting  depot  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  in  i860 
they  established  a  branch  house  at  Central  City,  Colorado,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Nuckolls.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
erect  a  quartz  mill  at  this  point,  and  became  largely  interested 
in  mining  operations.  During  the  years  1864  to  1867  Mr. 
Nuckolls  resided  in  New  York  City,  where  he  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  in  mining  speculations.  Following  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  in   1867,  he  engaged  exten- 
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sively  in  the  sale  of  general  merchandise  at  Cheyenne,  and  upon' 
the  organization  of  Wyoming  Territory,  in  1869,  he  was  elected 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Forty-first  Congress  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
His  fidelity  and  zeal  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
together  with  is  fine  business  qualifications  and  genial  disposi- 
tion, won  for  him  the  ardent  support  of  his  party.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  he  was  active  in  giving  aid  to  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  new  Territories  of  the  West.  One  of  the 
marked  characteristics  of  Mr.  Nuckolls  was  his  strong  attach- 
ment and  affection  for  old  friends  and  associations.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  lived  in  a  community  but  that  he  soon  became 
thoroughly  identified  with  its  interests  and  was  recognized  as 
one  of  its  most  enterprising  and  helpful  citizens.  Few  men 
have  contributed  more  to  the  general  development  of  the  W'est, 
and  he  will  be  missed  not  only  for  the  enterprise  which  he  ex- 
erted in  every  community  where  he  resided,  but  for  his  sterling 
manhood  ana  strong  friendship  for  his  many  friends.  He  was 
essentially  a  public-spirited  man,  kind,  liberal,  honest  and  up- 
right in  all  his  dealings.  For  many  years  he  was  an  honored 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

In  1 87 1  Mr.  Nuckolls  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Second 
Legislative  Council  of  Wyoming,  and  was  chosen  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  that  assembly.  He  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  1872,  and  again  in  1876. 
He  removed,  in  July,  1872,  from  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Miller,  of  Cheyenne  has  presented  the 
State  of  Wyoming  with  a  fine  oil  portrait,  life  size,  of  Hon. 
Stephen  F.  Nuckolls,  which  is  among  the  most  valued  treasures 
of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Society.  The  accompanying  pic- 
ture illustrates  this  portrait,  with  a  group  of  Air.  Nuckolls' 
trusted  employes  in  the  foreground.  Mr.  I.  C.  Whipple  stands 
at  the  extreme  left,  with  the  following-named  gentlemen  in  the 
order  named  to  his  right:  T.  Jefferson  Carr,  Charles  F.  Miller, 
Stanley  A.  Shepard  and  John  E.  Schooler. 


•  ''//• 
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WILLIAM    HALE. 


William   {-[ ale 


Died  at  Cheyenne,   Wyo.,  January  /j,  /SSj. 

"V  HTcr^  ILLIAM  HALE  was  nominated  Governor  of  Wyo- 
Y/  V/  ming  by  President  Arthur,  July  18,  1882,  and  died 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  January  13,  1885,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Xew  London, 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  on  November  18,  1837.  His  father  soon 
after  moved  to  Oskaloosa,  where  William  spent  his  early  life  on 
the  farm.  He  received  a  good  education,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Oskaloosa  in  1858.  Soon  after  he  re- 
moved to  Glenwood,  to  engage  in  the  active  practice  of  law, 
acquiring  a  prominent  and  influential  position  among  his  fel- 
low citizens.  He  was  elected  representative  to  the  Iowa  State 
Legislature  in  1863,  and  re-elected  in  1864,  1865  and  1866. 
During  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  speaker  pro  tern,  which 
position  he  held  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  and  in  other  ways 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly. 
He  was  presidential  elector  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  Iowa  in  1868,  having  been  especialy  active  during  the 
Grant  campaign  as  a  public  speaker  and  worker  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Congresional  dis- 
tricts for  a  number  of  years.  In  1866  he  married  Frances  E. 
Rounds,  of  Oskaloosa,  who,  together  with  three  surviving  sons, 
resides  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Coming  to  Wyoming  comparatively  a  stranger  to  her  re- 
sources and  needs,  Governor  Hale  acquainted  himself  with 
both,  and  upon  all  occasions  labored  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Territory.  He  came  West  with  the  idea  of  thoroughly 
identifying  himself  with  the  people,  purchasing  a  residence  at 
Cheyenne  and  otherwise  investing  capital  in  Wyoming.  His 
remains  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Cheyenne.  In  his  message 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  which  convened  during  Governor 
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Hale's  occupancy  of  the  executive  chair,  he  showed  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  wants  of  the  Territory,  and  many  pi  his 
recommendations  have  borne  rich  fruit.  His  efforts  in  preserv- 
ing the  Yellowstone  National  Park  were  of  especial  value.  His 
belief  in  the  future  of  Wyoming  led  him  to  guard  zealously  all 
•of  its  rights  and  possessions.  When  Montana,  through  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  sought  to  obtain  jurisdiction  over  tht 
National  Park,  Governor  Hale,  even  when  failing  in  strength 
and  suffering  from  physical  pain,  journeyed  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  to  reach  the  park  in  order  to  estabhsn  ihere  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory. 

In  his  social  relations  Governor  Hale  was  at  all  times  ex- 
tremely courteous  and  affable.  He  was,  in  every  sense,  a  pol- 
ished gentleman,  possessing  many  of  the  courtly  qualities  of 
his  Virginian  ancestry,  and  a  worthy  representative  of  the  old 
school  of  politeness.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  generous  im- 
pulses. His  uniform  kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  t lie  iove  and  affection  shown  for  his  wife  and  children, 
could  only  spring  from  a  noble  nature.  During  his  public 
career  he  won  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  lawyer,  an  elo- 
quent advocate,  a  strong  executive  and  a  citizen  above  re- 
proach. His  memory  will  be  long  honored  and  cherished 
;among  the  people  of  Wyoming. 


J— [aRRy  E#  P^ua\sey 


Died  at  Yokohoma.  Japan,  September  26,  iSgo. 

T  I  J  HE  EDITOR  of  the  Laramie  Sentinel,  a  few  days 
after  the  sad  event,  received  from  Mrs.  H.  B.  Rumsey,, 
~6*  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  the  news  of  the  death  of  her 
only  son,  Ensign  Harry  E.  Rumsey,  of  the  U.  S.  Xavy,  who 
was  drowned  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  September  26,  1890.  No 
particulars  of  his  death  had  been  received  except  this,  which 
consisted  of  a  cable  dispatch  from  Admiral  Belknap,  of  the  war 
steamer  Swatara,  on  which  Ensign  Rumsey  was  serving. 

Harry  E.  Rumsey  grew  up  from  childhood  to  young  man- 
hood in  Laramie,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  by  Delegate  M.  E.  Post.  He  made  a  splendid  record 
in  the  naval  national  school,  and  graduated  eighth  in  his  class 
of  forty-eight,  and  was  one  of  the  eight  who  received  a  com- 
mission. He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  a  young  man 
of  superior  talents  and  great  promise.  His  father,  Lieutenant 
Henry  B.  Rumsey,  graduated  from  the  same  academy  just 
twenty-five  years  before  his  son.  Many  will  recollect  the  tragic 
death  of  the  father,  who  perished  at  the  burning  of  the  Rich- 
mond House,  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  March  18,  1887,  in  a 
heroic  effort  to  rescue  a  child  from  the  flames.  The  hearts  of 
scores  of  old-time  Laramie  friends  will  go  out  in  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Rumsey  in  this  second  great  affliction,  through  which  she 
has  been  deprived  of  a  husband  and  an  only  son. 


WILLIAM    W.    CORLETT. 


Y^mTTam  W.   (orlett. 
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Hi  )\.  WILLIAM  W.  CORLETT  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  leading 
representative  of  the  legal  fraternity  in  Wyoming. 
More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  eitizen  he  was  identified  with 
the  history  and  pn  gress  •  :  Wyoming  throughout  its  entire  Ter- 
ritorial existence.  He  was  here  at  the  birth  of  the  Territory, 
and  it  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  he  closed  his  earthly 
career  the  day  before  Wyoming  celebrated  its  admission  to 
statehood.     Mr.  Corlett  not  only  I   great  abilities  as    a 

lawyer,  but  was  endowed  with  rare  qualities  of  heart,  which  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  came  within   his  influence.      His  death 

used  universal  and  profound  sorrow  in  all  parts  5ta1 

The  following  tribute  is  from  the  pen  of  John   F.  Carroll,  who 
at  the  time  Mr.  Corl        lied  was  the  accomplished  of  the 

Cheyenne  Daily  Lea  * 

"It  i-  seldom  that  one  man  unites  in  himself  the  two  air 
contradictory  elements  of  being  on  the  one  hand  a  practical 
man  of  affairs,  and  on  the  other  a  tireless  student,  nut  only  in 
the  literature  of  his  own  profession,  but  in  the  broader  fields  of 
general  literature — to  be  pre-eminently  safe  as  a  counsellor  and 
at  the  same  time  matchless  in  conducting  a  case  before  the 
jury — to  unite  the  calm  philosophy  of  temperament  which 
comes  from  studious  application  with  a  comprehensive  and  sym- 
pathetic  grasp   of   common     concerns    and     every-day    affairs. 

-  characteristics  William  Wellington  Corlett  united  in  a 
marvelous  degree  that  would  have  made  him  a  marked  man  in 
a  much  broader  held  of  action  than  Wyoming  afforded  him. 

"Mr.    Corlett   was  a   man   of  quick  apprehension,  yet    the 

mainspring  of  his  action  was  always  sound  judgment  and  not 

impulse.     He  was  essentially   a  modest  and  unassuming  man, 
•21 
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with  none  of  the  attributes  of  the  self-seeker,  and  devoid  of  that 
spirit  of  aggressive  selfishness  which  stops  short  at  nothing  in 
the  scramble  for  preferment  and  riches.  His  talents  rendered 
him  conspicuous;  his  honesty  of  purpose  brought  him  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  his  independence  of  cliques  raised 
him  above  the  plane  of  the  self-complacent  statesmen  who  con- 
tinually pose  before  the  people,  waiting  to  be  crowned  with  (a 
laurel  wreath.  He  was  a  cool,  self-poised  man,  with  the  innate 
courtesy  of  a  true  gentleman.  His  talent  made  him  the  peer  of 
any  of  his  associates;  his  ability  brought  with  it  no  arrogance, 
and  the  humblest  citizen  found  him  as  affable  and  easy  of  ap- 
proach as  the  wealthiest. 

"What  Corlett  accomplished  is  now  part  of  the  history  of 
Wyoming;  what  he  might  have  accomplished  with  vigorous 
health  in  the  rapidly  broadening  field  which  lay  before  him  can 
only  be  conjectured  from  his  record  in  the  past.  He  had  the 
mental  capacity,  the  culture  and  the  perseverance  to  have  ac- 
quired a  national  reputation. 

"His  death  is  not  simply  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  family, 
his  friends  and  his  associates;  it  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  entire 
State.  The  news  of  his  death  will  make  sad  hearts  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  Wyoming,  and  universal  grief  will  pay  tribute 
to  his  memory." 

William  W.  Corlett  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  in 
Concord,  Ohio,  April  10,  1842,  and  was  consequently  forty- 
eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  a  farm.  During  the  winter  seasons  he  attended  the 
district  schools  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  being  spent  in  the  ordinary  labors  of  the 
farm.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  with  but  few  opportunities  for  recreation 
or  rest. 

In  1859  he  began  teaching  school  in  his  native  town,  and 
continued  to  teach  during  the  winter  seasons  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home  for  about  three  years.  During  this  period,  and  when 
not  engaged  in  teaching,  with  means  obtained  from  his  win- 
ter's work,  he  attended  the  W'illoughby  Collegiate  Institute,  of 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  where  he  completed  his  education. 
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In  1861,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
army  and  remained  for  about  three  weeks  in  the  Twenty-eighth 
Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  a  regiment  of  State  troops.  Be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  this  kind  of  service,  he  soon  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  volunteer  service  of  the 
Lnited  States,  connecting  himself  with  the  Eighty-seventh 
Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  a  three  months'  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Henry  B.  Banning,  once  member  of  Con- 
gress frcm  ah  Ohio  district,  and  chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs.  This  regiment  was  at  once  sent  to 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  where  it  remained  in  active  service  until 
the  15th  of  September,  when  the  entire  command  was  captured 
at  Harper's  Ferry  at  the  surrender  of  that  iil-fated  place.  Be- 
ing patrolled  by  the  Confederates,  Mr.  Corlett  returned  to 
Ohio,  where  he  resumed  teaching  in  Kirkland  and  Painesville. 
While  so  engaged  in  the  latter  place,  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  at  once  decided  to 
re-enter  the  army,  this  time  joining  the  TwTenty-fifth  Ohio  Bat- 
tery, which  command  he  accompanied  to  Arkansas.  He  was 
soon  thereafter  placed  on  detached  service  with  the  Third  Iowa 
Battery,  and  with  this  celebrated  company  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1865  Air.  Corlett  returned  to  Ohio,  and  shortly  there- 
after began  the  study  of  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor.  He  completed  his  course  of  study  in  law  during 
the  following  year  at  the  Ohio  and  Union  Law  College  of  Cleve- 
land, from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  July,  1866, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  the  following  year 
he  lectured  upon  elementary  law  in  the  above-named  college, 
and  also  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  and  Felton's  commercial  col- 
leges, at  Cleveland. 

In  July,  1867,  he  left  Ohio  and  came  West,  stopping  at 
Denver  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  located  at  Cheyenne,  arriv- 
here  August  20,  1867,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  1869  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  delegate  in 
Congress.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Cheyenne. 
In   187 1   he  was  chosen  to  the  upper  house  of  the  Legislative 
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Assembly,  and  in  the  following  year  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, which  position  he  resigned  in  1873,  but  he  was  again 
chosen  for  the  same  office  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  In  1874  he 
was  re-elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  this  county  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  which  expired  January  1,  1875.  He  was  delegate 
from  the  Territory  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  and  served  as  (a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  1882.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Masons  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Corlett  was  Minerva  C.  Franklin,  and  leaving  school 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  wras  married  at  Burlington,  January 
1,  1873.  The  union  proved  an  extremely  happy  one.  Their 
son,  Willie,  a  bright,  talented  and  promising  boy  of  five  years, 
survives  his  father. 

Mr.  Corlett,  upon  coming  to  Cheyenne,  formed  a  law  part- 
nership witlr  J.  R.  Whitehead,  the  firm  being  known  as  White- 
head &  Corlett.  Subsequently  the  firm  of  Corlett  &  Stevens 
was  formed,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  that  of  Corlett 
&  Rosendale,  the  latter  now  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Rosendale,  John  A. 
R.iner  was  taken  into  partnership.  Judge  Lacey  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  firm,  which  for  several  years  was  known  as  Cor- 
lett, Lacey  &  Riner,  and  subsequently  as  Lacey  &  Vandevanter. 

Robert  C.  Morris,  who  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of 
Mr.  Corlett  for  many  years,  wrote  of  his  friend: 

"Hon.  W.  W.  Corlett,  after  a  lingering  illness,  passed 
quietly  away  yesterday  afternoon,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
friends.  His  death,  although  expected  for  many  days,  will  be 
received  with  profound  grief  and  sorrow  throughout  WTyoming. 
Mr.  Corlett  has  been  for  many  years  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  legal  profession  of  Wyoming,  and  perhaps  no  man  in  pub- 
lic life  enjoyed  a  wider  acquaintance  within  its  limits.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  citizens  will  feel  as  though  they  had  lost  a  friend,, 
while  to  those  whose  relations  were  more  intimate  his  loss  will 
be  irreparable.  His  great  abilities  commanded  universal  re- 
spect, and  he  enjoyed  to  an  unusual  degree  the  power  of  win- 
ning the  personal  regard  and  friendship  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.     His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  extensive 
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and  profound,  but  his  great  attainments  did  not  make  him 
proud  or  arrogant,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men. 

Besides  having  fine  oratorical  powers,  Mr.  Corlett  had  re- 
markable, ability  in  defining  and  making  clear  the  subtleties  of 
law.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  of 
mind  peculiar  to  a  great  lawyer,  a  judicial  mind,  one  that  is 
capable  of  comprehending  the  principles  that  underlie  the  law. 
If  he  consulted  the  authorities  it  was  only  to  find  his  own  opin- 
ions confirmed  in  all  those  great  principles  that  underlie  the 
law  and  govern  the  affairs  of  life. 

''Few  men  had  the  power  of  making  themselves  more 
agreeable  than  Mr.  Corlett.  His  varied  information  and  expe- 
rience, acquired  from  a  life  of  intense  activity  and  wide  reading, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  conversationalists  on 
almost  any  subject  His  views  were  broad  and  liberal,  and  how- 
ever one  might  differ  from  him,  they  were  forced  to  concede  a 
most  profound  respect  for  the  integrity  and  honest  convictions 
of  his  mind. 


JOHN     WESLEY     BLVKK 
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LAKE. 


Died  at  Laramie,   IVyo.,  February  ?j,  /Sgj. 

HON.  JOHN  WESLEY  BLAKE,  judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  District,  died  at  his  home,  at  Laramie,  on 
£  February  25,  1895.  His  sudden  death,  from  heart 
disease,  was  sincerely  mourned  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Slack,  in  the  Sun-Leader,  paid  the  following  just  tribute  to 
his  memory: 

"He  was  a  man  of  sincere  convictions,  generous  impulses 
and  brave  to  a  chivalrous  degree.  His  life  was  one  of  remark- 
able experiences  and  severe  trials,  wherein  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune took  nearly  equal  turns.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
ion  he  gallantly  fought  for  his  country  from  beginning  to  end, 
his  last  duties  being  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
been  slain  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  He  also 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Maximilian,  as  an  officer  in  his  army 
during  the  war  in  Mexico.  The  habits  acquired  in  camp  life 
were  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  struggles  in  civil  life,  but  he 
always  had  about  him  warm  and  devoted  friends,  who  would 
stand  Ly  him  in  misfortune.  His  knightly  spirit  and  kindly  con- 
sideration for  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  endeared 
everyone  to  him,  and  he  always  felt  secure  in  their  good  will. 

''When  the  State  of  Wyoming  was  organized,  Judge  Blake 
was  practicing  law  at  Laramie,  associated  with  Hon.  M.  C. 
Brov  n.  With  one  accord  he  was  selected  as  the  man  of  all 
others  to  take  the  important  position  of  judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  District,  and  his  appointment  was  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  the  people  when  the  time  came  for  electing  the  State 
officers.  His  eventful  career  was  grandly  closed  by  his  five 
years'  service  on  the  bench.  It  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to  afford 
such  perfeel  satisfaction  in  so  difficult  a  position.  On  the  bench 
hj  was  every  inch  a  judge.  Divested  of  the  toga,  he  was  in  all 
respects  a  man.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  editor  of  the 
Sun  to  have  known  the  deceased  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
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we  can,  in  the  strictest  truth,  say  that  he  was,  take  him  all  in 
all,  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 

"Ready  at  all  times  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  country; 
loya'  to  his  friends,  and  especially  so  when  they  needed  his  ser- 
vices, true  to  the  principles  which  he  espoused,  J.  W.  Blake 
was  one  of  those  who  are  most  loved  by  those  who  best  know 
them.  There  was  one  trait  about  him  that  we  find  difficult  to 
express,  and  that  was  the  remarkable  fairness  in  his  judgment 
of  men  or  measures.  He  could  look  at  any  question  without 
mental  bias  or  prejudice,  and  was  above  local  jealousies  and 
narrowness  of  spirit.  It  was  this  quality  or  endowment  that  so 
royally  fitted  him  for  the  judicial  position  which  he  filled  and 
which  made  him  strong  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  gave  him  a 
power  over  them  that  seemed  unaccountable,  but  which  he  was 
loth  to  exercise,  for  by  nature  he  was  not  ambitious  ot  control, 
nor  self-seeking,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  unmindful  of  him- 
self at  all  times,  and  cared  but  little  for  public  plaudits. 

"In  paying  this  brief  and  feeble  tribute  to  a  deceased  friend, 
we  have  sin 'ply  aimed  to  speak  the  truth — not  to  eulogize  him. 
We  have  given  our  testimony  as  it  would  have  been  given  were 
lie  alive,  ana  with  the  knowledge  that  of  all  things  he  most  de- 
spised insincerity." 

John  W.  Blake  was  born  in  Bridgeton,  Maine,  in  the 
year  1846.  He  lived  in  his  native  village  until  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  the  volunteer  service  in  the  army  from 
Main'  and  served  three  years,  leaving  the  army  a  first  lieuten- 
ant. Before  enlisting  he  took  an  academic  course,  fitting  him- 
self for  Dartmouth  college.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
government  until  1869,  and  then  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he 
lived  for  four  years,  beginning  the  study  of  law  there.  He  came 
to  Wyoming  in  1875,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attor- 
ney at  Laramie  in  1878.  He  at  once  entered  active  practice,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  until  he  was  elected  judge,  four  years 
ago  He  has  served  two  terms  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Al- 
bany county,  and  was  also  city  attorney  of  Laramie  for  one 
year.  In  the  year  1886  he  was  president  of  the  Territorial  Coun- 
cil. He  also  served  one  year  as  member  of  the  lower  house  in 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  Judge  Blake  was  very  highly 
esteemed  by  the  legal  fraternity  for  his  ability  and  keen  sense  of 
right,  and  was  respected  by  all  for  his  fearless  integrity. 
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RASMUS  XAGLE,  for  many  years  a  prominent  busi- 
,    ness  man  of  Cheyenne,  died  January  24,  .1893.     He  was 

born  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  October  30,  1833,  having  at 
the  time  of  his  death  barely  passed  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  excellent  business  judgment,  and  by  giving  close  atten- 
tion to  business  affairs  succeeded  in  amassing  a  large  fortune. 
For  many  years,  as  the  head  of  the  Union  Mercantile  Com- 
pany, the  largest  grocery  house  in  Wyoming,  he  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  an  upright  and  honorable  business  man  in 
all  his  dealings.  Mr.  Xagle  was  also  interested  in  live  stock 
industry  and  real  estate  operations.  November  14,  1874,  he  mar- 
ried Emma  Jane  Housman,  who  survives  him,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  resides  in  Cheyenne.  Their  only  son,  George  Nagle, 
is  largely  identified  with  the  mercantile  business  and  other  en- 
terprises left  by  his  father.  Erasmus  Xagle  had  little  desire  for 
public  office,  although  he  rendered  faithful  service  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  He  was  trustee  of  the 
first  board  of  capitol  commissioners,  and  as  superintendent  of 
construction  of  the  capitol  was  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  church,  having  do- 
nated the  beautiful  stained  glass  window  in  front  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Mr.  Xagle  was  among  the  first  to  cast  his 
fortune  with  Cheyenne,  and  for  many  years  held  a  place  among 
its  foremost  citizens. 


AMASA    K.    CONVERSE. 
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"T"  ~\(rT  HEN  THE  telegram  was  received  in  Cheyenne,  on- 
V/  \/  June  9,  1885,  announcing  the  death  of  Hon.  Amasa 
R.  Converse,  from  paralysis,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York,  it  was  felt  that  Wyoming  had  lost  one  of  her 
foremost  citizens.  Mr.  Converse,  although  but  forty-three  years 
of  age,  had  accumulated  a  vast  fortune,  approximating  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  during  the  eighteen  years  he  resided  in  Wyoming, 
and  he  was  largely  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  Territory  from  its  organization.  He  came  to  Cheyenne  in 
November,  1867,  and,  purchasing  from  J.  H.  Hall  an  adobe 
building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixteenth  street  and  Capitol 
avenue,  the  present  site  of  the  Inter-Ocean  Hotel,  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  furniture  and  household  goods.  After  a  successful 
business  career  of  five  years,  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
Francis  E.  Warren,  under  the  firm  name  of  Converse  &  War- 
ren. In  March,  1871,  A.  R.  Converse,  J.  H.  Rogers  and  others 
organized  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cheyenne,  of  which  Mr. 
Converse  was  president  during  his  lifetime.  Retiring  from  the 
mercantile  business  in  1874,  Mr.  Converse  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  banking,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
He  was  also  largely  interested  in  the  live  stock  industry,  and 
for  many  years  the  Converse  Cattle  Company  was  among  the 
largest  owners  of  cattle  in  the  West.  Mr.  Converse  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wyoming  Pioneers'  Association,  and  at  one  time  held 
the  responsible  position  of  treasurer  of  Wyoming  Territory. 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  people  of  his  adopted  home, 
and  only  a  short  period  before  his  death  completed  a  handsome 
residence  in  Cheyenne,  where  he  hoped  to  spend  many  years  in 
an  active  and  useful  career.  But  it  was  deemed  otherwise  by  an 
all-wise  Providence.  Mr.  Converse  left  a  wife  and  one  daughter 
to  mourn  his  loss.  Of  Mr.  Converse  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he 
was  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  not  inclined  to  cherish  resent- 
ments, but  in  all  things  fair  towards  his  fellow  men.    He  showed 
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a  broad  appreciation  of  the  men  who  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  new  commonwealth,  and  to-day  many  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  will  bear  testimony  to  his  uniform  kindness  and  wil- 
lingness at  all  times  to  give  them  his  assistance.  The  people 
•of  Wyoming  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  his  public  ser- 
vices by  perpetuating  his  name  in  Converse  county,  while  his 
fellow  citizens  in  Cheyenne  have  named  one  of  their  handsomest 
public  school  buildings  in  his  honor. 


A^el  C.  Ete 
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HON.  A.  C.  BECKWITH,  one  of  Wyoming's  pioneer 
citizens,  died  at  his  home  in  Evanston  on  January  26, 
£  1896.  Mr.  Beckwith  was  born  in  Mentor,  Lake  county, 
Ohio,  November  15,  1827,  and  when  a  boy  crossed  the  plains. 
He  spent  many  years  of  his  life  as  a  trapper  and  hunter,  living 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Kit  Carson,  Jim  Bridger,  Jim  Baker  and  others 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  history  of  Wyoming. 

He  had  been  for  many  years  interested  in  stock  raising, 
and  particularly  in  the  breeding  of  fine  racing  stock.  The 
Beckwith  stables  contain  some  of  the  finest  horse  stock  in 
America. 

For  a  number  of  years,  in  connection  with  Hon.  A.  V. 
Quinn,  he  operated  the  coal  mines  at  Rock  Springs  for  the 
L'nion  Pacific  Company.  He  had  made  his  home  at  Evanston, 
in  this  State,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Beckwith  &  Lauder,  merchants  and 
brokers. 

Mr.  Beckwith  was  a  World's  Fair  commissioner  for  Wyo- 
ming, and  has  held  a  number  of  positions  of  honor- and  trust  in 
this  State.  He  was  a  conservative  Democrat  and  an  ardent  free 
silver  advocate,  and  in  February,  1893,  was  appointed  United 
States  senator  by  Governor  Osborne.  Mr.  Beckwith,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  State, 
an  upright,  honorable  business  man,  a  friend  to  love  and  an 
'enemy  to  fear. 
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¥RS.  AMALIA  B.  POST,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Morton  E. 
Post,  died  at  her  home,  at  Cheyenne,  on  January  28, 
1897.  Although  Mrs.  Post  had  been  in  delicate  health 
for  several  years,  her  death  was  none  the  less  a  shock  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Mrs.  Post  had  lived  in  Cheyenne  since  1867, 
and  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  Wyo- 
ming. She  was  a  woman  of  strong  force  of  character  and  wo- 
manly virtues,  and  the  conspicuous  position  which  she  had 
always  held  in  this  community  gave  her  an  opportunity  to 
wield  an  important  influence.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Post  en- 
joyed a  prominent  place  in  the  society  of  the  State  capital,  and 
during  her  residence  in  "Washington,  a  period  of  four  years,  as 
the  wife  of  the  Wyoming  delegate  in  Congress,  she  dispensed  a 
generous  and  elegant  hospitality.  Mrs.  Post  had  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  was  a  recognized  leader 
among  the  woman  suffragists  of  the  country.  As  far  back  as 
187 J  she  represented  Wyoming  in  the  National  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Convention,  at  Washington,  and  had  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  that  association.  Her  most  impor- 
tant work,  however,  was  in  securing  the  defeat  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced £i«  the  Second  Legislature  of  Wyoming,  in  1871,  to  repeal 
the  lav  granting  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  By  persistent 
and  able  effort  Airs.  Post  was  enabled  to  exert  great  influence 
in  preventing  the  repeal  of  this  measure..  "A  Woman  of  the 
Century,"  edited  by  Frances  E.  Willard  and  Alary  A.  Liver- 
more,  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Airs.  Post's  work  in  be- 
half of  woman  suffrage. 

Anialia  Barney  Simons  Post  was  born  in  Johnson,  La- 
moille county,  Vermont,  January  30,  1826.  Her  ancestors  were 
prominent  in  early  American  history,  among  whom  were  Thos. 
Crittenden,  the  first  Governor  of  Vermont,  while  others  took 
the  part  of  the  colonies  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  1776. 
Airs.  Post  was  married  twice.  Her  first  husband  was  W.  T. 
Nichols,  of  Lexington,  Alichigan.  In  1864  she  became  the  wife 
of  Morton  E.  Post,  at  Chicago,  and  crossed  the  plains  with  him 
to  Denver.  After  several  years  residence  in  Colorado,  they 
took  up  their  home  in  Cheyenne. 
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FTER  A  SEVERE  illness  of  about  ten  days,  states  the 
Uinta  Herald,  J.  Van  A.  Carter  passed  away  on  January 
5,  1896,  at  Evanston,  Wyo.  He  was  first  taken  down 
with  la  grippe,  caused  by  a  severe  cold  which  it  is  believed  he 
contracted  while  attending  the  funeral  of  Elias  Goodman  shortly 
previous.  The  la  grippe  was  followed  by  pneumonia,  which  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  heart  failure.  He  was  conscious  up  to 
the  last  hours,  and  seemed  resigned  and  contented  to  die.  He 
met  death  as  he  had  always  met  the  difficulties  of  life,  with  calm 
courage  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Creator. 

Of  his  early  history  we  have  little  information,  except  that 
he  formerly  lived  in  Missouri,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
medical  studies  in  St.  Louis,  but  never  chose  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession. 

He  came  to  Wyoming  in  1866  with  one  of  the  overland 
caravans  that  was  hauling  freight  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
Fort  Bridger.  At  Bridger  he  secured  a  position  as  book-keeper 
for  the  large  mercantile  house  of  the  late  Judge  Carter,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  post  trader.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Judge's  daughter,  Anna,  a  most  estimable  lady,  and  a  few  years 
later  they  were  married,  and  have  lived  most  happily  together 
all  the  years  that  have  since  passed.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
is  one  son,  Nelson,  now  a  young  man  about  twenty-two  years 


o;  acre. 


Wyoming  had  a  very  small  settlement  of  whites  in  1866, 
and  ^Jimmy  Carter,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  being  well  edu- 
cated, young,  active  and  honest,  was  a  very  useful  person  in 
the  pioneer  settlement. 

We  first  find  his  characteristic  hand  in  an  old  musty  record, 
in  the  vaults  of  the  county  clerk's  office  in  this  city,  dated  in 
the  sixties,  among  the  old-fashioned  maps  and  claims,  showing 
the  locations  of  stations  and  stables  of  the  stage  road  of  the 
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Central  Overland  California  and  Pike's  Peak  Express  Com- 
pany. We  find  some  record  of  his  official  career,  which  began 
as  early  as  1868,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  famous  Indian 
Chief  Washakie  as  his  interpreter  in  the  treaty  being  made  be- 
tween the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  with  the  United 
States.  The  Indians  always  had  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  "Jimmy's"  word  and  good  judgment.  The  same  confidence 
which  these  untutored  Indians  reposed  in  him  has  been  en- 
jo}  ed  by  all  his  acquaintances  of  every  rank  and  station  in  life. 

In  1878,  or  near  that  date,  he  moved  into  Evanston,  and 
engaged  in  the  drug  business.  He  built  a  row  of  brick  houses 
opposite  the  Herald  office.  He  held  the  position  of  probate 
judge  and  county  treasurer  for  several  terms,  and  had  been 
urged  by  many  friends  to  accept  many  high  positions,  but  he 
was  in  no  way  ambitious  for  political  honors,  and  always  pre- 
ferred private  life.  For  the  past  year  or  two,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  illness,  he  was  employed  as  head  accountant  in  the  large 
mercantile  house  of  Blyth  &  Fargo  Company,  of  this  city.  He 
died  111  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city  on  Tuesday  morning,  Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold  officiating, 
alter  which  the  remains,  accompanied  by  the  widow,  son,  other 
members  of  the  family  and  a  few  near  friends,  were  conveyed  to 
Fort  Bridger,  where  the  last  sad  ceremonies  were  performed  on 
Thursday,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  that  beautiful  valley,  the 
scene  of  his  early  love,  a  spot  full  of  historic  interest,, 
where  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  majestic  Uinta  range  will  keep  close 
guard  over  his  hallowed  resting  place  so  long  as  the  earth  shall 
stand.  It  would  require  a  more  gifted  pen  than  ours  to  pay  a 
proper  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  like  J.  Van  A.  Carter. 
A  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  absolutely  without  spot  or 
blemish.  A  true  type  of  God's  noblest  work.  All  who  knew 
him  mourn  his  departure,  and  can  truly  say:  "The  world  is 
better  for  his  having  lived." 
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DWARD    PAYSON    JOHNSON    came    to    Cheyenne 
*     early  in   1867,  and  was  among  the  first   settlers  to  be- 

come  prominently  identified  with  the  new  Territory  of 
Wyoming.  He  died  on  October  3.  1879.  Although  his  resi- 
dence in  Cheyenne  covered  only  a  brief  space  of  twelve  years, 
he  exerted  a  wide  influence  as  a  public-spirited  and  enterpris- 
ing citizen.  His  abilities  as  an  able  lawyer  were  soon  recog- 
nized, and  he  achieved  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  courts  of  the 
Territory.  Above  all.  he  was  an  upright  and  honorable  man. 
at  a  time  when  it  required  courage  to  be  a  good  citizen.  We 
find  his  name  associated  with  every  good  object  in  the  commu- 
nity, a  pioneer  in  education,  morals  and  religion.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  a  worthy  citizen,  for  he  was  descended  from 
the  best  blood  of  Xew  England,  an  ancestry  noted  for  its  pa- 
triotism, industry  and  Christian  character.  He  belonged  to  the 
seventh  generation  from  John  Alden.  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  Mayflower  band,  and  whose  marriage  to  Priscilla  Mullen  is 
enshrined  in  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  "The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish."  "A  man  who  has  no  ancestry  of  whom  he  is 
proud,"  says  the  historian,  "will  have  no  descendants  to  be 
proud  of  him."  The  introductory  chapter  of  the  "Memorial  of 
the  Johnson  Family"  states  that  "it  is  a  great  inspiration  to  the 
young  to  know  that  their  ancestors  helped  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  this  republic,  and  that  they  bore  an  honorable  and  patriotic 
part  of  the  burdens  of  every  struggle  for  liberty  and  its  preserva- 
tion from  1620  to  the  war  of  1861-65:  and  that  in  the  company 
that  signed  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  they  had 
two  representatives:  that  in  the  first  legislature  (general  court) 
of  Massachusetts  they  had  at  least  two  representatives:  that  in 
two  instances  their  ancestors   suffered  for  their  religion  in  the 

Huguenot   persecution    in    France.      In    several   instances   they 
•21 
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assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  first  church  in  the  town  where 
they  settled.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  this  country  was  founded 
by  people  who  suffered  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  the  militia  of  the  Colonial  Period,  and  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
war  of  1812,  were  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  true  freedom  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  We  do  not  know  that  our  ancestors  had  royal 
blood  in  their  veins,  nor  do  we  claim  descent  from  the  nobility. 
We  came  from  a  race  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  Our  emigrant  an- 
cestors who  settled  the  towns  around  Boston  from  1620  to  1640 
were  mostly  farmers,  as  well  as  patriots.  President  John 
Adams,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Ruth  Alden  Bass,  when  his  lit- 
erary cousin,  Hannah  Adams,  referred  to  their  humble  origin, 
said  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  come  from  a  line  of  sturdy, 
New  England  farmers  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  than  to 
come  from  a  line  of  royal  scoundrels  from  the  flood." 

Edward  P.  Johnson  was  born  August  21,  1842,  at  Green- 
bush,  Ohio.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  his  native  State,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninety- 
third  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Kentucky,  was  at 
the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and  in  all  the  battles  around  Chatta- 
nooga, the  storming  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  the  campaigns 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta;  was  with  General  Thomas  in  the 
campaign  of  Nashville,  where  ended  the  war  in  the  West  with 
the  annihilation  of  Hood's  army.  He  saved  his  money,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  entered  the  law  department  of  the 
Michigan  University,  where  he  graduated  in  March,  ,1867.  He 
opened  a  law  office  in  Denver,  but  soon  after  was  induced  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  Cheyenne.  In  May,  1869,  he  was  mar- 
ried, at  Summit,  O.,  to  Susan  Riner.  They  had  three  children — 
Edith,  Clarence  and  Florence — all  of  whom  have  for  many  years 
resided  in  Cheyenne.  Mr.  Johnson  took  an  active  part  in  the 
public  affairs  of  Wyoming,  and  was  among  the  most  earnest 
advocates  in  building  up  the  public  school  system.  The  Central 
school  is  a  monument  to  his  zeal  and  intelligent  efforts  in  that 
direction.  He  was  elected  county  attorney  at  a  time  when  it  re- 
quired not  ony  ability  but  great  courage  to  enforce  the  law. 
In   1 87 1   President  Grant  appointed  him  United  States  district 
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attorney  of  Wyoming,  a  position  which  he  held  with  marked 
distinction.  The  appointment  was  regarded  as  a  great  compli- 
ment from  the  fact  that  government  officials  at  that  time  were 
rarely  selected  from  the  citizens  of  the  Territory.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  Mr.  Johnson  was  chosen  to  serve  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  was  well  equipped  to 
serve  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  posi- 
tive convictions,  yet  possessed  of  a  broad  spirit.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
among  its  main  pillars  of  support.  He  not  only  gave  liberally 
of  his  "means,  but  was  very  active  in  the  church  work.  His 
labors  as  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  particularly  en- 
deared him  to  the  young  people  of  his  church.  He  also  organ- 
ized a  literary  society,  which  assembled  at  his  hospitable  home 
at  least  once  a  week  for  mutual  benefit.  Thus  his  influence  for 
good  extended  in  all  directions.  His  pastor  paid  a  final  tribute 
to  his  memory  as  follows:  "He  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  I  ever  knew,  and  one  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  a  pas- 
tor ever  had." 

"His  life  was  useful,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
.And  say  to  the  world:     'This  is  a  man.'  " 


NDREW    (    tILCHRIST 


NDREW  GILCHRIST  was  born  at  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, in  April,  1842,  thus  lacking  only  a  few  days  of  be- 
ing fifty-three  years  of  age.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
his  native  land,  and  in  April,  1865,  he  landed  in  Xew  York  City,, 
on  the  day  or  immediately  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  He  at  once  went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manufacturers,  as 
superintendent  of  their  grounds  and  buildings.  After  being 
employed  there  for  three  years,  he  returned  to  Scotland  and 
there  married  Miss  Mary  Gammell,  who  now  lives  in  Cheyenne. 
He  remained  in  Hartford  till  1870,  when  he  came  to  Greeley, 
Colorado,  as  a  member  of  a  colony  that  located  there  that  year. 
He  sold  out  his  possessions  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and 
moved  to  Lone  Pine,  Colorado,  and  in  August,  1875,  located  at 
the  head  of  Crow  creek,  in  this  State.  The  same  year  he  moved 
to  the  Middle  Crow  Creek  ranch,  but  in  1884  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Cheyenne.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Wyoming 
House  of  Representatives  in  1882. 

He  was  largely  interested  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
Wyoming  Development  Company  at  Wheatland.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Stockgrowers'  National  Bank,  at 
Cheyenne,  and  for  many  years  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
this  community,  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  a  careful,  pru- 
dent business  man.  He  was  of  commanding  figure,  and  his  ro- 
bust constitution  gave  promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness. 
Mr,  Gilchrist  was  a  man  of  many  sterling  qualities  and  univer- 
sally respected.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cheyenne,  and  a  Knight  Templar  Mason. 
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1869. 

Council— J.  R.  Whitehead.  T.  I).  Murrin,  T.  W.  Poole,  W. 

S.  Rockwell.  George  Wardman,  Frederick  Laycock,  James  W. 
Erady,  George  Wilson;  W.  H.  Bright,  president. 

House  of  Representatives — J.  C.  Abney.  Posey  S.  Wilson, 
Herman  Haas,  Howard  Sebree.  Louis  Miller.  J.  X.  Douglas, 
William  Herrick,  Benjamin  Sheeks,  James  Menafee.  J.  C. 
Strong,  John  Ho'-brook,  J.  M.  Freeman;  S.  M.  Curran,  speaker. 

1871. 

Council — John  Fosher,  F.  H.  Harrison,  W.  R.  Steele,  S.  F. 
Nuckolls.  W.  W.  Corlett,  Xorman  Potter,  J.  E.  Gates,  S.  W. 
Downey.  E.  \Y.  Bennett;  S.  F.  Xuckolls,  president. 

House — C.  E.  Castle,  H.  G.  X'ickerson,  Gibson  Clark,  E. 
L.  Pease,  T.  J.  Daytcn,  Ora  Flaley.  Duncan  Blair.  W.  L.  Kuy- 
kendall,  M.  C.  Brown,  C.  C.  Wiison.  John  C.  Friend,  John  Tal- 
bot; Ben  Sheeks,  speaker. 

1873- 

Council — S.  W.  Downey,  1.  H.  Ellis,  A.  Eurgens.  J.  C. 
Friend.  R.  McKay.  E.  L.  Pease.  T.  W.  Quinn,  I.  C.  Whipple; 
Francis  E.  Warren,  president. 

House — X.  L.  Andrews.  H.  Conlev.  A.  E.  Farley,  T.  E. 
Ferris.  H.  Haas.  W.  H.  Kollidav,  T.  Joslin,  V.  R.  King,  C.  A. 
Phipps.  G.  W.  Ritter,  C.  L.  Tisdale,  F.  S.  Whitney;  S.  H.  Wil- 
kerscn,   speaker. 

i875- 

Counci1 — W.  L.  Kuvkencall.  L.  R.  Bresnahen,  G.  A.  Sea- 
right,  H.  B.  Kelly,  Herman  Haas.  W.  H.  Hollidav,  S.  L.  Mills, 
C.  W.  Bramel.  James  France.  James  Calhoun,  W.  A.  Johnson, 
C).  Xorth:  E.  L.  Pease,  president. 

House — Charles  M.  Scrbner.  F.  M.  Foote.  Tohn  E.  Davis, 
John  Xealcn.  A.  H.  Reel.  X.  Weeks,  C.  M.  White,  William 
Evans,  J.  K.  Watson,  Herman  Kimme,  Thomas  Green,  Leon- 
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ard  Coates,  L.  Abrams,  Michael  Murphy,  C.  E.  Castle,  William 
McDonald,  Thomas  E.  McLelland,  Robert  Smith,  M.  H.  Mur- 
phy, A.  E.  Bradbury,  Peter  Hamma,  George  W.  Ritter,  A.  S. 
Williams,  C.  A.  Pieronnett,  W.  M.  Ward;  N.  L.  Andrews, 
speaker. 

1877. 

Council — A.  H.  Swan,  Tim  Dyer,  Herman  Haas,  J.  N. 
Keller,  G.  A.  Draper,  W.  H.  Holliday,  L.  D.  Pease,  S.  W. 
Downey,  Lawrence  Hays,  Homer  Merrill,  F.  F.  Cheney,  Fred- 
erick Mertsheimer;   E.   L.   Pease,  president. 

House — R.  H.  Homer,  John  Congdon,  I.  P.  Caldwell,  N. 

F.  Spicer,  Charles  Klingerman,  George  Ferris,  James  Ross,  D. 
V.  Whitney,  John  E.  Davis,  Peter  Hamma,  A.  Ryan,  D.  C. 
Tracy,  P.  McKay,  R.  F.  Glover,  J.  F.  Coad,  H.  Helphenstine, 

G.  D.  Foglesong,  H.  J.  Gurney,  B.  F.  Lowe,  T.  Kinney,  J: 
McGlinchey,  Charles  Stone,  R.'  H.  Carter,  M.  Ferrill,  J.  H. 
Hoy,  J.  M.  Tisdale;  X.  L.  Andrews,  speaker. 

1879. 

Council— W.  H.  Holliday,  R.  H.  Homer,  P.  L.  Smith,  R. 
M.  Galbraith,  Thomas  Swan,  H.  Glafcke,  A.  H.  Reel,  M.  E. 
Post,  W.  P.  Xoble,  L.  G.  Christie;  H.  Garbanetti,  president. 

House — H.  G.  Balch,  Edwin  Brazier,  M.  C.  John- 
son, W.  S.  Phillips,  X.  G.  Spicer,  J.  F.  Crawford,  George 
Ginnis,  L.  Johnson,  I.  Y.  Skiles,  Charles  Courav,  J.  E.  Davis, 

B.  F.  Deitrick,  W.  J.  Harding,  W.  H.  Hibbard,'  W.  C.  Irvine, 

E.  W.  Mann,  S.  K.  Sharpless,  J.  S.  Taylor,  P.  P.  Dickinson,  A. 

C.  Lathrop,  Charles  Rice,  Charles  McGhee,  W.  J.  Hays,  W.  A. 
Hocker,  John  McManus.  Mark  Murphy;  H.  L.  Myrick,  speaker. 

1881. 
Council — Ora  Halev,  Robert  Galbraith,  Perrv  L.  Smith,  A. 

F.  Harer,  T.  W.  Quinn,'w.  W.  Corlett,  Thomas  Sturgis,  W.  C 
Irvine,  A.  H.  ReeT,  W.  A.  Hocker,  H.  A.  Mann;  I.  P.  Caldwell, 
president. 

House— C.  W.  Riner,  J.  D.  Fraser,  H.  Oelrichs,  I.  S.  Bart- 
lett,  H.  E.  Buechner,  A.  Gilchrist,  W.  J.  Hardin,  Morris  Davis, 
James  Adams,  W.  W.  Alexander,  George  D.  Deane,  H.  Thaver, 
J.  L.  Jones,  E.  W.  Bennett,  J.  H.  Kellev,  E.  N.  Snyder,  T.  A. 
McCoy,  F.  H  Jones,  P  J  Hines,  A.  E.  Heald,  A.  G.' Rex,  P.  J. 
Downs,  L.  C.  Briggs;  W.  C.  Lane,  speaker. 

1883. 

Council — John  W.  Gray,  Robert  Homer,  William  Daley, 
E.  W.  Bennett,  A.  T.  Babbitt,  Philip  Dater,  Francis  E.  Warren, 
W.  C.  Irvine,  P.  J.  Hines,  A.  Y.  Quinn,  E.  S.  Whittier;  W.  H. 
Holliday,  president. 
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House — H.  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  O.  D.  Downey,  L.  D.  Ken- 
nedy, C.   H.   Bussard,  Lerov   Grant,  L.   Quealv,  Hiram  Allen, 

D.  F.  Dudley.  W.  H.  Weaver,  X.  N.  Craig,'  John  F.  Coad, 
Thomas  Cahill,  D.  Miller,  F.  W.  Schwartze,  H.  E.  Tesche- 
macher,  J.  H.  Ford,  A.  Jackson,  H.  G.  Xickerson,  O.  C.  Smith, 
R.  B.  Seaton,  Charles  Deloney;  F.  H.  Jones,  speaker. 

Council — H.  E.  Teschemacher,  Joseph  Grainger,  J.  H. 
Ford,  C.  W.  Wright,  Lerov  Grant,  A.  S.  Peabody,  William 
Daley,  Joseph  E.  Cashin,  Charles  Deloney,  A.  T.  Chalice,  John 
McCormick;  J.  W.  Blake,  president. 

House — S.  W.  Downey,  Addison  Turrill,  D.  B.  Dole,  N. 
M.  Knight.  John  A.  Matthews,  Frank  Williams,  E.  W.  Center, 
James  Kime.  A.  D.  Kellev,  C.  A.  Guernsev,  N.  J.  O'Brien,  W. 
A.  Robins,  Frank  A.  Miller,  J.  M.  Tompkins,  M.  P.  Keefe, 
Isaiah  Whitehouse,  R.  B.  Seaton,  John  L.  Russell,  William 
Summers,  M.  M.  Jerome,  George  Mitchell,  C.  H.  Bussey,  J.  M. 
Lobban;  J.  S.  Kerr,  speaker. 

1887. 

Council — James  W.  Hammond,  C.  P.  Organ,  Charles  A. 
Guernsey,  W.  H.  Holliday,  John  H.  Symons,  P.  L.  Smith, 
Frank  A.  Hadsell,  J.  D.  Loucks,  Robert  Smith,  L.  C.  Bliss,  G. 
W.  Carleton:  John  A.  Riner,  president. 

House — Willis  YanDevanter,  John  Roberts,  W.  S.  Wea- 
ver, Thomas  B.  Adams,  Edward  T.  Duffy,  F.  W.  Lafrantz,  J. 
A.  Johnston,  Thomas  Harper,  Lerov  Grant,  Howard  Clugs- 
ton,  A.  L.  Sutherland,  W.  C.  Sampson,  L.   D.  Pease,  Charles 

E.  Blydenburgh,  John  M.  Kuykendall,  W.  D.  Carrier,  J.  C. 
Rummel,  E.  S.  Murray,  James  I.  Patten,  J.  B.  Cummock,  Wil- 
liam Summers,  O.  E.  Snyder;  Xat  Huntington,  speaker. 

1889. 

Council — Colin  Hunter,  Alexander  H.  Reel,  Charles  A. 
Campbell,  Augustus  Trabing,  John  McGill,  R.  M.  Galbraith,  C. 
W.  Burdick.  Tim  Kinney.  Andrew  B.  Liggett,  M.  Murphy, 
Joseph  L.  Stotts;  George  T.   Beck,  president. 

House — William  R.  Schnitger,  Frederic  S.  Hebard,  Alex- 
ander Bowie.  William  E.  Guthrie,  Frank  A.  Roedell,  Frank  H. 
Clark,  Stephen  W.  Downey,  Jerome  S.  Atherly,  William  Tay- 
lor, Jabez  B.  Simpson,  David  L.  Rusk.  W.  L.  Evans,  J.  P.  Ran- 
kin. David  G.  Thomas,  James  H.  Brown,  Alex.  G.  Rex,  Thos. 
Snedden,  W.  A.  Carter,  W.  D.  Pickett,  Charles  H.  Burritt, 
John  McCormick,  O.  P.  Kellogg,  Mortimer  Jesurun,  Edward 
C.  David. 
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1889 


Melville  C.  Brown, 
M.  C.   Barrow, 
George  W.  Baxter, 
Charles  W.  Burdick, 
Charles  H.  Burritt, 
Robert  C.  Butler, 
Anthony  C.   Campbell, 
J.  A.  Casebeer, 
W.  E.  Chaplin, 
Clarence  D.  Clark, 
Harry  A.  Coffeen, 
Asbury  B.   Conaway, 
Henry  S.  Elliott, 
Frank  M.  Foote, 
Meyer  Frank, 
George  W.  Fox, 
Mortimer  X.  Grant, 
Frederick  H.  Harvey, 
Henry  G.  Hay, 
C.  W.  Holden, 
Mark  Hopkins, 
John  W.  Hoyt, 
William  C.  Irvine, 


John  K.  Jeffrey, 
James  A.  Johnston, 
Jonathan  Jones, 
Jesse  Knight, 
John  M.  McCandlish, 
Herman  F.  Menough, 
Edward  J.  Morris, 
E.  S.  N.  Morgan, 
H.  G.  Xickerson, 
Caleb  P.  Organ, 
Louis  J.  Palmer, 
Charles  N.  Potter, 
D.  A.  Preston, 
Thomas  R.  Reed, 
De  Forrest  Richards, 
John  A.  Riner, 
John  L.  Russell, 
Richard  H.  Scott. 
George  C.  Smith, 
A.  L.  Sutherland, 
H.  E.  Teschemacher, 
C.  L.  Yagner. 


YO/HING 
TATE    IeGISLATURES. 


FIRST   LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY,    1891. 

Senate — William  R..  Schnitger,  president;  Frank  W.  Mon- 
•dell,  F.  Chatterton.  Albert  D.  Chamberlin,  Griffith  W.  Edwards, 
Robert  E.  Fitch.  James  B.  Keenan.  Leopold  Kabis.  John  Mc- 
Gill,  John  McCormick,  Oliver  D.  Marx,  Wm.  A.  Robins.  John 
L.  Russell,  John  N.  Tisdaie.  J.  D.  Woodruff.  Frank  H.  "Wil- 
liams. , 

House  of  Representatives — Oliver  P.  Kellogg,  speaker:  E. 
Amoretti,  Otto  Arnold,  H.  E.  Buechner,  Frank  Bond,  Xat 
Baker,  Wm.  Brown.  Archibald  Blair.  Charles  E.  Clay,  A.  L. 
Coleman.  W.  E.  Dunn,  Louis  G.  Davis.  H.  W.  Davis.  John  S. 
Davis,  Geo.  East.  Henry  B.  Folsom.  Harrison  Fulmer,  George 
Gebhardt,  Geo.  M.  Griffin.  Ora  Haley.  John  F.  Hittle.  Robt.  H. 
Hall,  Louis  Johnson,  Herman  Langheldt,  Samuel  Merrill, 
Prank  Merrill.  Alma  Peterson,  Charles  A.  Reals,  Wm.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, Charles  W.  Sweet.  A.  M.  Startzel,  A.  L.  Sutherland, 
^Edward  Thorp. 

SECOND  LEGISLATR'E  ASSEMBLY.  1893. 

Senate — Frank  W.  Mondell,  president;  Robert  E.  Fitch, 
W.  H.  Hblliday.  Fennimore  Chatterton,  Joel  J.  Hurt,  DeFor- 
rest  Richards,  James  Kime.  George  W.  Hoyt,  Samuel  Merrill, 
Leopold  Kabis.  Clarence  C.  Hamlin.  John  Ludvigsen,  John 
McCormick,  John  L.  Russell,  Robert  Miller. 

House — L.  C.  Tidball,  speaker;  S.  W.  Downey,  Wm.  Tay- 
lor. Kirk  Dyer,  James  Stirling.  Louis  Wurl.  George  Wren, 
John  B.  Hunter,  Jr..  Samuel  B.  Bennett.  Harry  A.  Chapman, 
B.  B.  Brooks,  John  S.  Harper,  Strauther  Dean,  Isaiah  Hazen, 
X.  A.  Baker.  Alvah  W.  Avers.  W.  D.  Pickett,  James  X.  Far- 
low,  E.  U.  Snyder.  Dudley  A.  Kingsbury.  Andrew  T.  Clark, 
Timothy  F.  Burke,  Eugene  Colwell.  Charles  A.  Guernsey.  Cur- 
tis L.  Hinkle,  Edwin  J.  Towslee.  Robert  Beattie,  Joseph  Ire- 
dale,  Karl  Spinner,  George  Brundage,  H.  Allred.  J.  D.  Hurd, 
Thomas  Russell. 
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THIRD  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY,  1895. 

Senate — George  W.  Hoyt,  president;  George  E.  Abbott,. 
A.  M.  Appelget,  David  H.  Craig,  George  H.  Cross,  Charles 
Deloney,  Robert  Foote,  C.  C.  Hamlin,  Alpheus  P.  Hansen,. 
Joel  J.  Hurt,  John  Ludvigsen,  John  McGill,  Samuel  Merrill, 
Louis  R.  Meyer,  Robert  Miller,  Augustus  Trabing,  George  G. 
Verbryck,  John  D.  Woodruff. 

House — Stephen  W.  Downey,  speaker;  H.  C.  Alger,  John 
S.  Allen,  Frederick  M.  Barrett,  Palmer  J.  Black,  Samuel  A. 
Bristol,  L.  H.  Brooks,  Ezra  Brown,  George  F.  Chapman,  Thos. 
Clark,  Samuel  Corson,  Pitt  Covert,  Levi  R.  Davis,  Charles  J. 
Finch,  George  W.  Fox,  William  Goodell,  Charlton  M.  Gregory, 
Joseph  Henry,  George  A.  Hertzog,  Laban  Heward,  John  E. 
Higgins,  James  W.  Hills,  Joseph  Iredale,  W.  E.  Jackson,  Al- 
bert D.  Kelley,  Robert  H.  Knittle,  J.  M.  Lobban,  John  Ma- 
honey,  Thomas  O.  Minta,  B.  M.  Parmenter,  Wm.  Piatt,  Edward 
L.  Ranney,  John  Scott,  Patrick  Sullivan,  Jay  L.  Torrey,  J.  A. 
Van  Orsdel,  Frank  O.  Williams. 

FOURTH  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY,  1897. 

Senate — George  E.  Abbott,  president;  John  McGill,  Geo. 
W.  Fox,  Louis  R.  Meyer,  Frank  O.  Williams,  George  H.  Cross, 
Alpheus  P.  Hanson,  Hugh  L.  Callaway,  Robert  Foote,  Eleazer 
S.  Cady,  Samuel  Corson,  Robert  Taylor,  A.  M.  Appelget,  John 
Crossen,  George  H.  Goble,  Charles  D.  Cazier,  Charles  Deloney, 
George  G.  Verbryck,  *W.  D.  Pickett. 

^Contested  by  Augustus  L.   Coleman. 

House — Albert  D.  Kelley,  speaker;  Jerome  S.  Atherly, 
Richard  Butler,  Leroy  Grant,  George  A.  Hertzog,  Samuel  F. 
Phillips,  Atwood  C.  Thomas,  John  C.  Brewer,  Andrew  J.  Dog- 
gett,  J.  J.  Fenley,  J.  B.  Jennings,  Marriott  G.  Howe,  John  Scott, 
James  Willox,  Charles  J.  Finch,  Melvin  Nichols,  Robert  H. 
Hall,  Benjamin  F.  Lowe,  Charles  H.  Burritt,  Albert  L.  Brock, 
Isaac  Bergman,  Bradford  B.  Davidson,  Joseph  J.  Grainger, 
William  H.  Kelly,  William  F.  Macfarlane,  Ira  O.  Middaugh, 
John  S.  Warner,  Jerome  F.  Brown,  George  Brundage,  Lewis  C. 
Tidball,  Thomas  Cottle,  William  Smith,  Charles  Swanson,  Jos. 
E.  Bell,  John  A.  Forshey,  William  Nisbet,  John  B.  Thatcher,. 
Jr.,  Levi  R.  Davis. 


rl\  rfGT  CRErlTIXG  THE 
V\}Cornm<3    *H  intone cvf   ^voeiet£. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming : 

Section  I.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  appoint  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  six 
citizens  of  the  State,  who,  together  with  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state  and  librarian  as  ex-officio  members,  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  trustees,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  society  at  the  capitol,  to  be  known  as  The  Wyoming 
Historical  Society.  The  trustees  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  two  of  which  shall  be  appointed  every  two  years,  to  serve 
six  years  from  the  thirty-first  of  March  in  each  year  bearing  an 
odd  number,  as  follows:  Upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act  six 
trustees  shall  be  appointed,  two  of  whom  shall  serve  until  the 
thirty-first  of  March,  A.  D.  1897;  two  until  the  thirty-first  of 
March,  A.  D.  1899;  and  two  until  the  thirty-first  of  March,  A. 
D.  1901. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  society:  (1)  To  collect 
books,  maps,  charts  and  other  papers  and  materials  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  this  State  in  particular  and  generally  of  the 
Northwest.  (2)  To  procure  from  pioneers  narratives  of  their  ex- 
ploits, perils  and  adventures.  (3)  To  procure  facts  and  state- 
ments relative  to  the  history,  progress  and  decay  of  the  Indian 
tribes  within  the  State.  (4)  To  collect  and  preserve  fossils,, 
specimens  of  ores  and  minerals,  objects  of  curiosity  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  State,  and  all  such  books,  maps,  writings, 
charts  and  other  material  as  will  tend  to  facilitate  historical 
scientific  and  antiquarian  research.  (5)  To  bind,  catalogue  and 
carefully  preserve  all  unbound  books,  manuscripts,  pamphlets, 
and  especially  newspaper  files  containing  legal  notices  now  in  its 
possession,  or  which  it  may  hereafter  receive.     (6)  To  biennially 
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prepare  for  publication  a  report  of  its  collections  and  such  other 
matter  relating  to  the  transaction  of  the  society  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  public. 

Sec.  3.  The  state  librarian  shall  have  charge  and  custody 
of  all  property  belonging  to  the  society,  and  shall  carefully  pre- 
serve the  same  in  the  State  library,  or  a  suitable  room  in  the 
capitol  building  for  the  purpose.  The  trustees  are  authorized 
to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  guidance  of 
the  society  as  they  may  deem  best  to  promote  its  objects. 

Sec.  .4  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  hereby  imposed  there  is  appropriated  to  said  society  $250 
annually,  to  be  expended  by  the  governor,  secretary  and  state 
librarian,  who  shall  constitute  the  executive  board  of  said 
society;  and  whenever  the  society  shall  publish  any  volume  of 
its  collections  or  contributions  the  auditor  shall  draw  his  war- 
rant upon  the  state  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  said 
society  for  the  cost  thereof. 

Approved  February  16,  A.  D.  1895. 
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^RrLYSrlGTIOXS  OP  THE 
*\X/YOM L\6  ^{l&TORIG£L_>)OG I ETY . 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  July  30,  1895. 

j  HE  WYOMING  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  created 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1895,  held  its 
first  meeting  on  July  30,  1895,  pursuant  10  a  notice 
issued  by  Governor  William  A.  Richards  requesting  the  trustees 
to  meet  at  the  executive  office  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  or- 
ganizing said  society  and  placing  it  on  a  working  basis. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  presem  were  Wil- 
liam A.  Richards,  Governor;  John  Slaughter,  librarian;  B.  B. 
Brooks  and  Robert  C.  Morris. 

On  motion  Governor  Richards  was  appointed  president 
and  Robert  C.  Morris,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  that  nu- 
merous parties  had  signified  a  willingness  to  donate  valuable 
documents  and  papers  to  the  Wyoming  Historical  Society, 
Robert  C.  Morris,  as  secretary  of  the  society,  was  authorized  to 
secure  from  the  Capitol  Commissioners  a  suitable  room  or 
rooms  to  be  set  apart  in  the  State  Capitol  for  the  preservation 
of  such  gifts,  and  for  the  holding  of  meetings  of  said  society. 

The  secretary  was  also  authorized  to  procure  suitable  fur- 
niture for  such  apartments,  including  carpets,  desk,  cabinet, 
books,  stationery,  including  postage,  express,  etc.,  and  to  col- 
lect historical  data  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  suitable  book  or 
volume  for  publication  for  said  society,  as  provided  by  law, 
said  publication  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  made  for 
that  purpose. 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming  March  31,  1897. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Society,  at  which 
there  were  present  William  A.   Richards,  John  Slaughter  and 
Robert  C.  Morris,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 


- 
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Whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Society, 
held  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1895,  Robert  C.  Morris  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  said  society,  and  authorized  to  collect  his- 
torical data  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  suitable  book  or  volume 
for  publication  for  said  society,  as  provided  by  law;  and, 

Whereas,  said  secretary  has  made  a  collection  of  papers 
and  pictures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Wyoming,  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  said  Robert  C.  Morris  be  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  a  book,  to 
be  known  as  the  Collections  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  first  edition,  of  five  hundred  volumes,  to  cost  not  to 
exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  including  engravings,  printing  and 
binding. 


DONATIONS. 

By  Willis  Van  Devanter — 

Cheyenne  Daily  Leader,  1867-95;  34  vols. 
Cheyenne  Weekly  Leader,  1869  and  1882-83;  2  vols. 
By  E.  A.  Slack- 
Cheyenne  Daily  Sun,   1875-90;  20  vols. 
Cheyenne  Daily  News,  1875;  :  v°l- 
Laramie  Daily  Independent,  1871-75;  4  vols. 
Histories  of  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,   16  vols. 
History  of  Montana,   1885;   1   vol. 
Lanman's  Biographical  Annals  of  the  Civil  Government  of 

the  United  States,  1887;  1  vol. 
:By  S.  A.  Bristol- 
Wyoming  Weekly  Tribune,   1869-71 ;  1  vol. 
Crayon  portrait  of  E.  M.  Lee,  first  secretary  of  Wyoming, 

1869. 
By  Robert  C.  Morris- 
Crayon  portrait  of  Washakie,  Indian  chief. 
Crayon  portrait  of  William  H.   Bright,  President  of  First 

Legislative  Council  of  Wyoming,  and  numerous  phor- 

tographs. 
Photographs  of  Governor  William  Hale  and  Hon.  W.  W. 

Corlett. 
Specimens  from  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  other  geo- 
logical specimens. 
By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Post— 

Hayden's   Geological   Survey  of   Wyoming  and   Idaho;   2 

vols. 
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Photographs  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Campbell  and  Hon.  Stephen  F. 
Nuckolls,  and  engraving  of  William  T.  Jones. 

By  Joseph  M.  Carey — ■■ 

Life-size  oil  portrait  of  John  A.  Campbell,  first  Governor 

of  Wyoming  Territory. 
Photograph  of  Governor  John  M.  Thayer. 

By  Charles  A.  Miller- 
Life-size  portrait  of  Stephen  F.  Nuckolls,  first  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  Wyoming,   1869. 

Photographs  of  members  of  First  Constitutional  Convention — 
Melville  C.  Brown,  Asbury  B.  Conaway,  Charles  N.  Potter, 
E.  S.  N.  Morgan,  Jesse  Knight,  George  W.  Baxter,  W.  E. 
Chaplin,  Meyer  Frank,  De  Forrest  Richards,  Edward  J. 
Morris,  William  C.  Irvine,  Richard  H.  Scott,  C.  L.  Vag- 
ner,  George  W.  Fox,  H.  E.  Teschemacher,  James  E.  John- 
ston, Clarence  D.  Clark. 

Miscellaneous  cabinet  photographs  and  engravings — Francis  E. 
Warren,  A.  B.  Converse,  Amos  W.  Barber,  Morton  E. 
Post,  Edward  Ivinson,  Elwood  Mead,  H.  V.  S.  Groesbeck, 
Estelle  Reel,  Homer  Merrill,  Esther  Morris,  A,  T,  Babbitt, 
James  B.  Sener. 

Newspapers — 

Rawlins  Republican  and  Carbon  County  Journal. 

Loaned  Wyoming  Historical  Society — Photographs  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Legislative  Assemblies,  grouped  in  two  large  pic- 
tures, by  William  G.  Walker. 

HISTORICAL  BOOKS  IN  STATE  LIBRARY. 

California  Men  in  the  War  of  Rebellion;  1  vol. 

Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  1726-1775;  8  vols. 

Annals  of  Iowa;  A  Historical  Quarterly,  1873-74-75. 

Pioneer  Law-Makers  of   Iowa,   1892-94. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Iowa,  1893. 

Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  iv.,   1886-90. 

Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections,  11  vols.,  Nos.   16 

to  26. 
Michigan  in  the  WTar,  1861-65,  by  Robertson;  1  vol. 
Minnesota  Historical  Collections,  vol.  vii.,  1895. 
Historical  Society  of  Montana  Contributions,  1876;  1  vol. 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Montana  Historical  Society. 
New  Jersey  Archives,  1682- 1780;  20  vols. 
Smith's  Colonial  History  of  New  Jersey;  1  vol. 
Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio;  2  vols. 
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First  Report  and  Collections  of  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 

1854. 
Second  Report  of  Collections  of  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 

1855. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  11,  12. 

Library  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  vol  iii,  1875. 

Biography  of  Wisconsin  Authors,  1893. 

Vigilante  Days  and  Ways;  The  Pioneers  of  the  Rockies,  The 
Makers  and  Making  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Wyoming,  by  Nathaniel  Pitt  Langford;  2  vols. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  those  who  have  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume,  especially  to  those  who  have  made 
special  contributions  in  the  way  of  narratives  and  early  remin- 
iscences. Besides  the  gifts  already  enumerated,  we  are  in- 
debted to  many  others  who  have  furnished  valuable  historical 
data  for  the  use  of  the  society. 


End   Volume  I. 


